NUMBER. £2,000 INSURANCE. 2 


HITSUN 
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Insist on seeing - 
. “BOTTLED BY 
Mal -DUNVILLE- & Co. 


Ltd.” 
on the Capsule and Spirit Merchants 


Back Label. . i , in 3, G6, and 12 
NONE OTHER Bottle Cases, 
GUARANTEED . j . 

GENUINE. 


May be obtained 


from all Wine and 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


HOVIS =. TOAST 


Try it for Breakfast. 


| A Fi ; : \ ! f >» a! 4 co 
ef =H aS I h 5 7 ‘ 4 d elt ' 
Oh? we've fen little siiwhkers, hoorvy! hooray! Oh fa treat are these Park Drtves, sa dict delay, 
Vith Two little Coppers we're dancing away. Re off with two coppers and try them ted, 
ye wonder we're gay, they are going to pay And odds we will lay that youl vera son By 
: 'h 


Mor Ten little‘ Park Drives, hooray! hooray! Those fellows know something, howrny! hee vay! 


(Made from Finest Sun-dried Virginia) C i G A R E il r E S (Cuaranteed absolutely Pure) 


D. . D. 
i I Oror 2 The Greatest Cigarette Success of recent years. Sold Everywhere. I oO for 2 | 


12 = | 
— 


~~ 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of -7 words or 
part thereof. Every Advertisement. must be prepaid. All communications 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson’s. Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 

Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nevous and 
Physica! Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Yaricocele,and 
Aldea Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
ee hendreds ot testimenials of complete cures, 
rent tenled, post free, two 6 ' jurray, 
125 Migh Welborn, London, W.C. 


 MIDDLES 
Ast 
PRIZE 
WON 


IMPORTANT C.M.S. 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


REMOVAL OF OUR BUSINESS 
TO LARGER PREMISES. 


We have removed onr business to larger 
premises that will give us better all-round 
fucilities, enabling us to dispatch Efforts 
carlier, and to handle our correspoudence 
more efficiently than in the past, We have 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its secompanying debility and - 
nervous weaknoss shou!d send for illustrated cireular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painiess method, No electricity. 
Gent sealed, post free, two samps.—E. B, Norton, 


also appointed - * ——— 
ie DP} ae ; = @ & @& Chancery Lane, London, W.C. __ CAGE BIRDB.— Those who desire inetruations 
: he keeping, feeding, and br: ne ad 
STAFF OF RESIDENT EXPERTS, WITH) | exert or many rarone.sAtcr | fd che one te mr ctec ah siuiog Bae” 
ple conjuring tricks are always u in the after tre in the “Cage an M 5 
A MAN AT THE MEAD at A dinuer interval You can loam @ number of effec- by Leone Gardner; which may be hed poet free, for ETIQ ETTE— 
tive irri which Reet lites ine spperaiis with 13 from. A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henri a 
SO ase ver le trou studying ‘' After-Dinner w 
blelghts and Poeket Tricks,” by OF fang Neil. Send Louden, S © a i oa nn ne UNDERTAKER’S 7 
O | t 4 1/2 to A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henriette Street, WANTED, OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. : 
petitions than any other man alive. Up to London, W.C, 5d. per tooth on Vulcanite, 12 on Silver, 1 90n Gold, 


3.9 on Platinum; ulso broken Jewellery. Cash per “ ” - 
return.—J. Smith, Refiner, Bors Wo Bradford, The above Middle won it: 


vow all our experts have sent us their Efforts 
by post, and we have Inula good nuniber of 
dekiys that will not re-ocenr mider our new 
arrangements. The best of the outside 


MARGATR.— The Clarence Boarding Katebliah: adford, — 
ment, Kastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique =e —~ 5 
cing Ova xee! . INCOMB TAX.—It you wish to avoid trouble 
pariy. raoderave h.,  Recehent catalne, colestiocn and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 


(amounting to £62 10s. for this pz. 
test) in PEARSON’S WEEKLY issue 


etait clic de xdtrinedl: pany, moderate terms.— Apply Manageress. Payers.” It'will wove a your cimeuities in making 2nd, and it was evolved and supple: 
pa a -- - ppaeenie: Se jade acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharee. A 
ASTROLOGY.— Fvents, Changes, Fortunate fourteen stainps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Venrietta 8t., THOMPSON to the winner. This c! 
FREE CASH BONUSES. pays, Epalncoe. Success Matrimony, ze care London W.C. wish his name and address to |: 
agree eae ncete SOP et ee sncuiiapaieinsaitiaiems uture ed, . - P.O.—. a ps P ee 
f end birth-date, rof. Gould, ° » buying Factory direct. but gives me permission to sup’, 


Like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 


Clare Uuuse, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. a ha Ore taence 
0 oe Bas chee a oes Pate ee ieacaay EN E ra—} inqui 

have a surplus, We have been more suc- 1018 oun mmaiaa ee AGED Md tal. rer. 

; ‘i ¥ anticipated, CY B TYR and Accessories. Priccs pociertt ee ———— 
cessful than we had realy antici ated [ee ear caecet Tubes 21. Also Dunlops, = PHOTOG BRS.— 1AM THE ONLY ADVERTISER WHO 
although our expectations ran high. ence, Palincts. Lizts trce. — Gorton, Manufacturer, ‘oO AMA ithe en TOGR ara! for the | “MID 1° 
out of our profits, we ure setting aside a Wolverhampton, A aT cond rae ae How to'fake and Fake LES” tet PRIZE FOR ANYBODY 
portion that we shall distrilute from time —-—-—— --— - —--————--- Photogra; z 
to time in Cush Bonuses. These — gifts FREE 2,000 WORD HOROSCOPE.- Your informat See this weok’s ANSWERS for ful! ;: 
will be given to those who have not won future foretold Events changes, luk days, legacie~. a of my RECORDS and WINS In SIMFLE 

eed a . * matrimony, speculations, and planetary influence on of 3 
fr cE a with heii eeaaiey uf ayn ay wot ae d:xtiny revealed fr e. State birch-dute, rex, and he had, or TAILS, QUIPS, and FINALS. 
rom the papers you still have a chance to cncloge three penny stanips for clerical expenses.— 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 


win from us, Professor ASTARA, 35 D. Road, Fulham, Landon. A ee a te mr a = ‘ 
te a ee ae ee BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's | famoas TERMS : 
= in ie recipe 1/-order. Testimuniats.—H, ens (Box 2), fg, 
FREE GIFT TO ALL ee a mney nevial inte wal fo paaey $1 Buck Piorwdilly, Manchester. MIDDLES” (or any other contest 


WINNING SPECIALS (equal to my ' 
winners), 2 for t6.; 4 for ts. 6u 
Terms : 2 Winning Specials weck', 


“Small Gardens anti How to Maka the Mostof Them,” 5 

by V. P, Biddle, It may be had for 12, post free, LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, struction in letter-writing. from applications for a 
London, W.C. situation to ‘ove letters, or on any business or private 


joining us this month. We have bought the 
entire Second Edition of THE WONDER 


BOOK, issued ut 1s., from the pub- matters, should obtain *' How Shall 1 Word 1t? by . ee 
lishers,. and are giving the whole edition R. Pe ras gend 13 to A. P. Sowter, | Weekly, Ss.; 8 weekly, 88. Quarter) 
7 Henrietta Street, London, application. Commiesion 10 per cc"! 


away as an nivertisecNy: It apes of the ee 
most remarkable publications we have ever over tamped addressed en: 
seen, and is worth a pound a page, con- F | T N E Ss T @] L ADIES J single orders ; 4 for monthlies. 


taining information upon elnost  every- Inmen of all ages. Why not write for my free Book 
thing under the sun, : and get ft by the stubdard _gorentific method of curing THE IRS. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 
$e KRV B ON, LA , are of priceless value. They afford relief in every ’ 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VamiCoent, tea: | ican iegey afew haste hey stn onal THOMPS®. 
SMART EFFORTS(any paper)AND HAVE| | ciesisicis.. So fatisuing pirysicat exercise or vtilct | Par superior to Steel, Taney, eto.,anid al nimag pre 
diet rules,uo change of habits, loss of time oroccupation, Faratones Prices, 13. 3d. and (treble quantity) 2s. 9d., y 
ALL THE ABOVE BENEFITS. but an aagnred rastortion for ell men. | Cec what eure extra strong, 48. 6d. Post Free in piain wrapper. EX MOUT H é 
es if 


ie eaiv ; 1 . Me 
envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mention (Dept. C.), 


PAY ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. | | ister #3 ibuie,oeudts Gress owas | aly iondon. 


Se Sees [{ Patronised by A.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


UNTIL Y WIN, whcn the commission 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


charged is as follows: Fora 5’: prize, 9d.; 
10’ prize, 1s, 6d.; for every prize of £1 and 
over, 2.6 in the £, 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Readers 
of Pearson’s Weekly, 305,12. On receipt of P.O.for 5/6 
wo willforward direct from cur Looms to your 


(SUFFICIENT ADD!) 


Our total of wins during Jan- 
uary. February, an arch, 
1912, is 3,765, over being 
sremuere of £5 or more in 
value. 


EVERY BEET\ 
is a dead Beets 
“Keating's ‘co 


eS omnmar mene address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” ean Seria 

SOTE NEW ADDRESS pc REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-QUINEA fe Sold in Tiss 

SUPERINTENDENT gaye Ths, cevivalled 
9 STOCKHOLM. e unrivalled 


to kill beetles o: 
household ins. 
use— 


KEATING 


POWDER 


Competitors’ Mutual Society, 
26 North Bar Without, Beverley, 
YORES. 


RUGS 


C.& G@. KEARSLEY’S ORIGINAL 


. ~ 
Widow Welch's ; suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
Female Pills. , I room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
Prompt and rane, for Badtes. | Tie on . dered, = This had patterns and 
Uenuine. TE L ashionable  self-s of Crimson,. - T 
MERIT ody the ee See v Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to FREE aesotys 
Specialists for the Cure of all Female Complaints. ' $ suit all requirements, and large enough Biguec 
Sold in boaes, 1 Id and 2/9, of ull Chemists, or post ' < to coverany ordinary-sized room. These 1 


free 1/2 und 2:10 from 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, London, 8.E, 


Carpets, with 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing: the indentical quality we 
. Supply in all sizes. They are made 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can ouly be 
os obtained direct from 
our looms,thus saving 
the urchaser all 
; mildle profits. 
OVER_ 400,000 
SOLD DURING 
THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money willingly re- 
g turned if not approved 
f Ze Thousands of Re- 
: BZ Vnsolicitel “Tost h 
‘ , ‘A “Neto 7 SE ; monials ie 
BEST and PUREST é ; \ ZR Bg Nith every, Corvet 
Wy % g ve sha i 
LARGEST SALE IN GTBRITAIN p< Deg NUTELY “GIVe 
, ad ee. AWAY a very hand- 
some Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO 
B RIVGS for 10.6. 
4, ILLUSTRATED BAR- 
i GAIN CATALOGUES of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs, 
Overmaatels, Bedstead 
Bedding, Table Licers, Curtains, etc., POST FREE if mentioning *Pesrson’s Weekly SA, 
wheo writioz. N.B.—Foreisn orders executed, packed free, on] shipped at lowest tates, Booksellers; or post pati ' 
Te_rorarmc Apprrss: “ECLIPSE, 1.EEDS," Chejues and P.O.’s payable to C. Arthur Pears n Ete. t7é 


F. HODGSON & SONS 2, 2°95" WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS, f St. Lendos, Wc. Note 


NEW 
DESICNS. 


(Dept. 37!, 4:8 to 42. 


PEARSO! 
6d. NOVE: 


THE MAN \ 
DROVE THE ¢ 

By Max Pemberivt 
THE PHAN! 
OF THE O? 


By Gaston Lerew 
Author of ©The My tis ot 
A Weird, Ingenious, and | 


Price 6d.,of all Raitwa: Poo! 


NATIONAL INSURANCE for WOMEN 


Best insurance agtinst Ihe oth 
is a box of the world rene t 


BLANCHARD'S PILLS 


For a number of years, ‘house nds of we 
" 1 certain cure 
and allirreg a 


mn 


medicine kno 
~ial Lif box may 
seniists, or un receipt of Postal Order dir 


Lesile Martyn Ltd., Chemists, 34 Datster Lane, London. 


“oTo INTEREST@: .‘ 
: To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. ¢ IWS 


eee rR e e _—e—_—_—_e_——_—_— ———————ooEOEOEoooeeEEEeeEEOeeEOEO 
No. 1041, ° "See WEEK ENDING MAY 380, 1912. Eeraann 


T sqhpags 
Stationers’ Hatt, WOPENCE, 


RECORD PRIZES FOR MIDDLES 


This Week £180 5s. for Winners. 
MIDDLES THE IDEAL WHITSUN COMPETITION. 


This week we have pleasure in announcing record prizes for “Middles.” The amount available for distribution is £180 5s., the biggest sum awarded 


in these contests. The first prize-winner receives £90 2s. 6d.; the winner of the second prize is awarded £45 2s. 6d. ; ‘i 2 re allocate 
to ninety other competitors. You will find the names of the winners at the foot of this s id) cae aaeicnaceabiigenbiattenas 


‘Try the contest announced below during the Whitsun Holidays. A big “ Middles” 


— 


page. 
Gar pis will enable you to have the time of your life this sumer. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. 


: é 5 : Fy WORDS FOR ‘“ MIDDLES.” 

F; all, choose one of the words given ite for ‘“Middles.” Then Fae . 8 

a Eee ol tvs weeds (edad es Middle"). which shall have oe __ The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “* Middles ” 
the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the this week: 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the PINCHER RaUBaRs waxWorr wiDow MIDSUMMER MOTHFRS 
middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter sPaRtLy NAUGHTY STRENUOUS REVENUB = MINSTRELS TWISTER 
is in heavier type. i aMBasS$apoas TalLonrs TOuPEDO DEADHIEADS PIAXO FLEET 

For instance, suppose you take the word “ PIANO,” the centre letter of which is “ A.” cLoTugs rroLics FuSst PRosPEcts SERMONS coMic 

Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say “N” for the second, and we get INVISIBLE ALTAR ADVANCE SILENCE PoPrr asTiQcs 
“ANNOYS NEIGHBOURS.” Orr, again, take the word “ PINCHER,” the centre letter of PREMIUM soLip = IscosVENIENcE ss CaBINET sreEarr crGar 
which is “C.” We choose ‘“‘C " as the other letter and get “ CHATTY CRACKSMAN.” SPANE Pir ROYALTY scaPEaosat PaTREaRca WELCoue 

a tat it el 


Ce a are niin ate pete uti dance aided eae adie eae nee 


Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use z 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles Fi be odch oniry pie one a postal order 


Qistcccccerescsscceececssccsccoseceseresccscecserssesesces CME BCPOSS OTE ...000.csccecccccccsecccsssncnseneensoereseessensoeseeees sD 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO 15. 


WORD SELFCTEN. 


* MIDPLas.”” 


1. Atl attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 

wl be disqualified. ‘ia os chin 
Each form must bear the usual signature com 

ta ink. Ser exnd addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 

Bs titor must givé his or her real name and address. Unless 

Rach tion ie complied ‘with, the competitor forfvite hisor her right toa 5 Juleneeeeesssseueeesens * seeveecescoeceenec ces: 


Pe reeeee seen Oe re reeeneneerenecenseeneny serereceeserereee OOes ee Oreo eereees Orenereeres ener eregeronesreecees 


«when you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to fta postat T agree to abide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under 


er for si: ddressed to the EDITO tandi: ‘ pr r . 5 
air for slapenet a8 Pita sirest, Lindon, c. Be standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Weakly.” 


3, Markyour envelope  Middles No. 15,” in the top left-hand corner. . tees . . see eeeeeee (INO. Of P.O... ccceorescceeee 

6. Allattempts must arrive on or before Thuraday, May 50th. 

? forms, you may use one orboth, You may write 
Re hy ayy Hyon use the two entry forms a postal. order 
for Is. must be sent. 

% Kveryone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each if you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 


ory The P.O. be made payable to C. Arthar Pearson Ltd. above and the one below send 1-. 
in tora oe ge be crossed & Co.” in the manner shown 
in thie example. The number must be written in the 


vided on the en form. Where one P.O. Reg tae ae oo oo ere rece) 
by higher value is sent to var more than one ent tDDLES,” NO. 15. 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on each, 
entry form. 


9. Of the amount received (after deducting 10 per 
cent.) one half will be awarded to the sender of Phe 

« Middle’ considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 000-00 cocncesaerncetoneraascce->ssesseccencoe see 
hy whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. If 
there are more senders than one of e ‘‘ Middle” thus selected by the 
» indicators, this half will be divided amongst allauch senders, 


10. The remain! half will be awardod in gifts by the adjudicators 
” ‘ages thowe pair whose efforts show merit. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I ent hi - 
il, The Editor will no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in hot Woe enter only on this under 


” 
de‘ivery of any attempt su eekly. 


2, No corre will be entered into in connection with the SUG AE sssediccassvnctecainsd setiasinnsncededcanSebecssee seston sesevedscseomeeesecasseaces ten Vo. A c 
«2,9, correnpondence be entered, ign eseeee ENG.OF PO sccicsessorssiss ccis 
1% The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on Address POOeTTSTTeTTeTeSTreT Terre trie teeter 


thisunderstanding only. 


~~" 


RESULT OF ‘“*“* MIDDLES”’ No. Ii. Mason, YG, 6 Cillton Stench, Abertay, 


Menzies, J.. 1 Abercromby Place, Stirling. 


Burns, J., 13 Broad Quay, Bristol. Merson, A. L, E., 55 Fonthill Road, Aberdcen. 
ist PRIZE, £90 2s. 6d. Butterworth, Yo. ellalie Bucet. Royton, Oldham. ativlell, Se dD. Sad Boyd soles Govanhull. Glasgow. 
" ‘ appe = en Street, Newt Wot. Mite ” akiand dl xley Heath. 
Tir first prize of £90 2s, 6d. has been won by: Close. H., U Offerton Lane, Oiterton, Bivckyo:. Moore, A. A.,, Market Place, Redhill. ais anit. ial 
: i i foc : Moss, G. 25 Fisher Moad, Mcersbr ank, 
PERCY DEED, 5 Park Avenue, Scarborough, Ce, ee ee ene ricite Bournemouth, Marthe. WX) Ballinalall. Gueen’s Ocanty, efMe' 
vhoe “ Middle” read as follows: Corbett, 'T., 3 pe Brivo, Newsham Park. Liverpool. Misiowi A, ee Inkley Read, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
7 ‘ : “Spy a f E Needham, ; . ‘oad, Bury. 
Mys@ery: TaNTaLises Everypopy, Daria, Mas Miso FeCiaton, Tancaiens, NeStonn J. 38 St Marks Terrace, Baltney, Chester. 
Eden, G, P., Hockley Heath, Birmingham. Nicholson, W. c., 18 Ombersley Stiect, Droitwicn. 
Edwards, H. M., 3 Stoke Lane, Westbury-on-Trym, Biis'ol. Nunweek, J. J., 9 Fernvank Drive, Bingley, Yorks. 
2nd PRIZE £45 2s. 6d. Evans, Mrs. M. B., 23. Burlington Street, Chesterhizld. Oliver, P, 1, 20 Peckliain Road, Camberwell. 
1 ’ G4. has be ded Freeman, E. a 104 Watford 3 id. Kings Norton. Birmingham, eaten: ¥- 7, Os 08 Albany Road, Roath, Cerail. 
‘lhe second prize of £45 2s. Gd. has been awar to: Geddes, Mise M., 111 Albert oad, Langside, Glasgow. rine, R., xford Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
lov ., 3 Prospect T e, Sholden, Deal. Redkead, G. H., 50 Broomwood Road, Wandsworth Common, 
A. M. MARSTON, at orenare Road, Erdington, a a 05 Bt, George's Road Barnsley. Rivas, o. tthe, Bungalow, Manor Road. Richmond. bocd: 
irmii Green, F., Glendale Vill Chesham, Bucks, cbson, Mia, * slington Road, uthville, Bristo 
yenbmi ; OM ”, G ood, F., 3 Hambro Terrace, Preston, Weymouth. Rogers, G. ©., 8 Ivanhoe Road, Camberwell. 
who cabmitted the following Misia 2 Griffith, C,, Old Vicarage, Grantchester, Cambs. Sarycant, A., 364 Kennington Koad. 
CusIous: IceBere ‘* Scorcuina. Hall, W., 35 Florence Stréet, Wood Top, Burnley. Saunders, Gi, 7 Stapleton, Road, Balham. 
mou i nner, E. J., risto oad, Gloucester. 
ad e iv Fortean ne Hoad, Woodville, Burton-on-T. Strond, F. A., 2% Staplehurst oad, Lewisham. 
90 PRIZES OF 10s EACH. Harrison, J. C.,’ Manitoba Mount, Hendon Bice, Nottinghen Taylor, Ay 5, Florence Villas, ‘Kent House Haus, Ssdeaham, 
s Hasemore, Mra. M. E., Cliftonville, Woo 01 ad, Tonbridee. pomas, G., 25 Northgate, Baildon, Bradford. 
F i fi d, Streatham. Thomson, Mis A. C.. 214 West Princes Street, Glasgow. 
A i. Mise AT Gur ip Cites Bark. Newport, Mon. Heath, J sl yet, sBirect | Hyde Park, Teeds. Thomron, Mra, x. 101 Marlborou ho Avenue, Glasgow. 
Avpleton, & : 7 ull. fi th, G. B., 9 West oad, Birkenhead. bral, Mrs, E., i . Leicester, 
tient Te do Pea INTO Rtier Hee Camb, BES, Povism'th, | Inston, Oni J.64 Coy. ,Aray BC. Bulford Cx. Tippett. J, Long Ashion, Somerset ee sewcuile 
ist Broad pin Banbury. ich. ack Bye ie Dunstan's’ Orescent,, Worcester. Treat, ts. J.” Holmia, Millward Road, Ryae. 
Bufeld, H a Dillsya chal idge ape Gloucester 7 Quay Parade, Aberayron, Cardiganshire Vallance, G, W. P., Brewood, Stafford, 
Reus, H. BY 73 South’ Bank "A Lt York . . Winter Villa. Stonehouse. Devon. Walker, Fy, Myton Ledge, Warwick. Pe ae ers 
B ks, E., 19 South Stree! West” Hartlepool. 0, H.,'9 St. Ann's Well Road, Notungham. Ward, W. R.. White Hill, Batchworth Heath, Rickmanswort 
Kirt" AL"HL, 109 orthgnt New Bastord, Nottiogham, Looker, Miss E., 234 Burton Road, Derby. Watson, J., Municipal Buiidings, Greenock. i 
Biakeley, J) 13 Stewart Sen t D. Imuir. - . Ioosemore, W. E., Dittisham, Dartmouth. | |. Williams, Misa A., 8 Alton Road. Tuebroo%, iverpool. 
Learley, Miss E., 16 Qua rat i Shasforth, Rochdale. McDonald, J, A., 40 Connausht § , Dita, Wil-on, Mrs. J, Gracehill, Hence, Cronk. 
Burkitt, A., Town Ah Brighton.” RRIOENES McVeigh, W., I Crown Street, A Wood, C., 44 Newland Stree:, Barry, Glau, 


5 ° 2 7 ; ee avad in this ween’s ines. 
oney, Watches, “P.W."’ penknives, Blue Bird Brooches, Sty2o Pens, and Sealing - Wav Sets offered in this week's footline 


1158 
Ais (Weel jilfle Jof 


2 top of the recent disclosures in a, police-court 
case about the stealing of plants from Kew Gardens, 
there comes a ee tn Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

An old gentleman who happened to be an 
enthusiastic botanist was strolling along one day 
when, pointing to a certain tree, he asked one of 
the gardeners ; “‘ Can you tell me, my friend, if that 
tree belongs to the arbutus family ? ” 

Tae gardener eyed him suspiciously. 

“* No, it doesn’t,” he replied curtly. 
to the Corporation.” 


ON EPSOM DOWNS. 

A Famovs novelist once took a distinguished 
foreigner to see the Derby run, but the foreigner 
was even more interested in the wonderful crowd 
f people than in the horses. As the pair strolled 
about they passed one or two men dressed as sailors 
who were not, to the novelist’s experienced eye, the 
real article, but were, he suspected, pickpockets in 
disgui 


“It belongs 


sguise. 
The foreigner pointed to them. “‘ These are, I 
suppose,” he said, “ what you call your British 
tars?” 
“Qh, no,” said the novelist ; ‘‘ only Epsom salts.”’ 


; TOO LATE. , 

Mer. Ricuarp Harpine Davis, the well-known 
author and playwright, tells another Derby story. 

A young man took his maiden aunt to the race 
meeting. She had never been to such a place before, 
but she tried to take an intelligent interest in what 
was going on. 

“T think,” he said, “I'll put a sovereign on 
Moonshine at 5 to 2.” 

“Oh, but you're too late!”’ the old lady ex- 
claimed, pointing to aclock. ‘“‘ It’s a quarter past.” 
, NASTY ! 

Sir Georce Rep, the Australian Commissioner in 
London, has been on a visit to Germany, and some 
people are saying that there is some deep political 
motive behind his journey. . One never knows, of 
course, what the politicians.may be up te these 
Pe but Sir George’s mission’ must be very deep 
indeed, because so far nobody has becn able to 
guess farther below the surface than that he has 
simply gone on a holiday with his wife. 

One of the stories told of Sir George is in con- 
nection with a parliamentary election in Australia. 
He was addressing a meeting of electors, and one 
of them, a pasty-faced man, repeatedly accused the 
speaker of being ‘“ two-faced.” 

Sir George turned on him at last. ‘ Well, it’s 
pretty clear,” he said, ‘that you are not two- 
faced.” 

‘The man, rather staggered, blurted out: “‘ Why ?”’ 

‘* Because if you were two-faced,” retorted Sir 


George, ‘‘ you’d have left that one at home and | 


brought the other!” 


NOISY NOSES. 

PapDEREWSEKI, the famous pianist, seems to have 
had an unpleasant time in South Africa, where his 
wonderful I playing does not appear to have been 
appreciat : 

_His experience reminds one of the troubles of 
Vivier, the famous horn-player, who paid a visit to 
this country many years ago. 

He had just commenced to play at his first concert 
when Lord Houghton blew his nose—a war trumpet, 
as anybody who ever heard him would declare. 
‘The noise so unnerved Vivier that he could not go 
on and threw up ali his engagements. 

F Siar tng of the affair afterwards, he used to say : 
“Ah, the English! They have terrible noses! 
They remind one of the last trump !”’ 


ON THE MAKE. 

Quren Witneturna and the Prince Consort of 
Holland are to be very splendidly received when the 
visit Paris in the beginning of June. One recal 
an amusing incident connected with one of Her 
Majesty’s first visits to France, when, accompanied 
by her mother. she spent some time at Corbiéres, 
near Aix-les-Bains. 

The little Queen did a good dcal of sketching, 
and amused herself by jotting down little rustic 
scenes—peasant-lads leading their cows to the 
fields, or girls knitting by the wayside. Tho 
poor got to know this, and as soon as Her Majosty 
had settled down by the wayside or in the meadows 
with her sketch-book and pencils, children and cows 


Smith had been boasting to kis friends of his first-class batting. 
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and goats and everything else that could walk 
on legs would suddenly appear as if by magic. 
There was, of course, a very excellent reason for 
this, as the story will show. ; 

One day the Queen settled down to sketch & 
glim; of meadow when the inevitable small 
child, this time a little girl, appeared before her. 
Tho Queen asked her to stand while she sketched. 
her, and when the sketch was completed her many 
graciously presented it to the ch and moved off. 

The child burst into heartrending wails. 

“ What's the matter?” cried the Queen. 

“You g-gave my sister,* sobbed the child, 
“ five f-francs yesterday. And you've only given 
m-me this /”* 

This, with a contemptuous waggle of the sketch, 


WONDERFUL YOUTH. 

Mr. Witt Crooks, junior, son of the Labour M.P., 
has just received an appointment on the staff of the 
Port of London Authority, 

Was it this young man, one would like to know, 
who was the hero of one of Mr..Crooks’ stories? _ 

He had occasionally, said Mr. Crooks, to give his 

oO son a few words of advice, and one day he 
an: ‘¢ When I was your age-——” 

“Oh I know !” his son interrupted, anticipating 
a lecture. 

Mr. Crooks tried again. ‘‘ When I was your age 


<i know, father—I know !”” his son interrupted 


again. 
“When I was pea age,” repeated Mr. Crooks 
firmly, ‘ was as big a fool as you are!” 

The conversation closed. 


HELPING THE POOR. 

Mayor Harnisoy, of Chicago, who has been tell- 
ing us that he is sometimes asked to find suitable 
wives for the young men living in the Wild West, 
tells a funny story of a millionaire who gave his 
wife a little account-book in which to enter up 
her expenditure. 

He asked to see it one day. 

“T notice,” he remarked, after glancing through 
the book, “that you have one item down for 
‘charity ’"—a hundred pounds, Isn’t that rather 
a big sum to give away all at once ?” 

“T think it’s very mean of you to mention it!” 
she said warmly. “One must do something to 
help the poor. “But if you want to know, it’s for 
the gown I’m to wear at the charity ball,” 


AN AWFUL BEAST, . 

Mr. A. Savacs Laxpor, who has returned to 
civilisation after another adventurous journey in 
the wilds, was the subject of one of the best 
journalistic ‘‘ howlers *- of recent times. 

A telegram was handed into the office of a certain 
newspaper. The news editor opened it, and read: 
“ A Savage Landor captured in Thibet.”* 

It didn't read very sensibly, so he proceeded to 
make sense of it, and this is what appeared in next 
day’s paper: “ We are informed that a savage 
landor has been captured in the interior of Thibet. 
This ferocious animal has hitherto eluded the 

ursuit of all the keenest hunters, but has now 
fallen a trophy to the skill of some, at present 
unknown, sportsman.” 


SWEET CHARITY. 

Mr. Cuamp CLARK, the American statesman who, 
it is said, intends to have a try for the United 
States Presidency, is an excellent platform man, 
always ready with a telling retort for the inter- 
ruptor. 

t is of him that one capital story ia told. Ata 

ing a turmip was thrown at 


rather rowdy meet: 
= on the platform, and Mr. 


him. It fell harmless 
Clark picked it up showed it to the audience. 
“Good heavens!" he exclaimed, ‘ One of our 


opponents has lost his head |” 


EXTRAORDINARY BIRD ! 

By this time everybody will have heard the 
cuckoo who is likely to hear it, so the following 
pis is not likely to raise a flood of letters from 
readers to the effect that they have just heard the 
cuckoo for the first time this year. 

The schoolmistress had been giving her class 
a lesson on birds, and special mention was mado 
of the cuckoo’s habit of laying its eggs in the nests 
of other birds. 

After the lesson she put several of the scholars 
through a cross-examination on what had been said. 

“Now, Mary, what can you tell us about tho 
cuckoo?” she asked. ‘ Please, miss,’’ was the 
reply, “the cuckoo is a bird that doesn’t lay its 
own eggs |” 
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AlLany@pnis week 


The Editor will give 28, 6d. each week far 1, 
beet peeraye accepted. for this column. “U - 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for aiiy . 
paragraph used, If there is more than one sew? 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “Be 
The halj-crown prize this-week is won by M.. , 
Cockroft, 3 Old Lane,-Halifax, Yorks, . 
WHAT AM 1? 
I wave no head and a tail I lack, 
But oft have arms and legs and back ; 
I inhabit the palace, the tavern, the cot, 
'Tis a b ly residence where I am not, 
If a monarch were present (I tell you no fais!’ 
I still should be placed at the head of the :..i 
Solution below. 


THE VERY QUEER LIMERICK. 
THERE was once a , cal gent 
On a ? able enterprise bent, 
With a — he was gone 
To the town of : 
And quite a long . there he spout, 


IN THE PICTURES. 

Tus other eve as I sat on a seat 
A be by nie bers down ihe winerts 

0 had nothing upon my head, 
There I was in a hist of red. “i 
’Twas winter when folks like to sit by the !rs, 
Yet I was clad in summer attire. 
I was living in England, as I can prove, 
Yet, right in front of me stood the Louvre. 
I wa dreaming, you say, in pain or in sorres ? 
Nay! I loo e up and read: “‘ Change of piciircy 


wa 


A PUZZLER. 
A MAN with fourscore winters white, 
Sat dosing in his chair ; 
His frosted brow was quite my first, 
_ Crowned with its silvery hair. 


My whole, when playing at his ‘xt, 
Sly glances upward stole ; 
My second, standing at his side, 
Was father of my whole, 
Solution below, 


GETTING AT IT. 
Hr. put it thus: “ My Polly dear, 
When you're away,” said he, 
“What mathematical figure 
Do you suggest to me?” 
“Tl give the problem up at once, 
It’s too much for my head.” 
“ Why, don’t you see ? ’tis plain to me — 
You're a Polly gone!” he sail. 


HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 

Brewers should to Malta go, 

Fools to the rocks of Scilly ; 
Quakers should seek the Friendly Jol.s, 

Furriers go to Chile. § 
Bachelors to the United States. 

Old maids to the Isle of Man. 
Gardeners should fly to Botany. | 

Shoeblacks to Japan. 
And little crying babies 

That nightly spoil our rest, 
Should be sent to Babylon, 

To Lapland, or to Brest, 


WHAT ARE THE MISSING WORDS? _ 
Tue words omitted in the following verse 2"" 
spelt with the same Ictters; can you lind oul» t 
they are? 

That Samson did a thousand ——-— 
Is not so wondrous strange. = 

In days like these at such fests 
Assume a wider range. 

The Press news 
Enough to scare a sinner ; 

And any fool who chooses may, | 

In Samson’s way, his thousancs *:'"s 
Who chews his at dinrci, 

Solution below, 


nowy, 


— 


Solutions. 
WHAT AM !? 
A PUZZLER. 
MISSING WORDS. 


The missing words are Smite, Times, 
and Mites. 


A Chair. 


Grandson, 
Ewite, 


wa 
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twas 


Ix the beginning my case was just the common 
ene the far too common one, | am afraid—-of a 
trustful and loving girl being deceived and jilted by a 
heartless, inconstant man. 


We were sweethearts for five years, and an engaged | 
Then, | nature 
| insane, 


cple during the last two of these years. 
almost on the eve of my wedding-day, I received 
without warning a letter from my affianced husband, 
telling me in @ few curt, cold phrases that he had 
oKered his mind, and intended marrying someone 
che. , 

‘The shock to me was a terrible one, as I sup) 
it is, in a greater or less degree, to most girls under- 
wing & similar ordeal. The majority of them, 
however, I take it, get over it in time, and suffer 
no permanent ill-effects. 

But 1 was, I suppose, not built that way. Any- 
how, the effect it had apc me was to drive mo 


mad, 
Men Made Me Tremble. 


Not all at once! At first I felt merely a horrible 
sickening sense of depression. I could never, I 
imagined, be happy again or even take the faintest 
interest in life. 

These feelings continued for many months on 
end, and instead of wearing off as time passed by 
they got worse and worse. 

Everything looked black. Everybody, I thought, 
was my enemy. Men were especially obnoxious 
to me, go that even to be approached too closely by 
one of the opposite sex caused me to tremble 
violently, besides bringing on an indescribable and 
horrible feeling of nausca. 

Even in those early stages of my tcrrible malady 
the doctors looked grave and shook their heads. 
Rut soon things grew much worse. I began to 
have definite hallucinations. I imagined that the 
man I had loved and lost appeared to me at frequent 


intervals and_ordered me to do all sorts of outrageous | 


NEW SERIES. 


Three Years itt 
x Two Madhouses Endured It. 


Sa IIS, 
The young lady who has written these revelations for 
“PW.” «8, needless to say, now quite sane. 

pronounced incurable by the doctors at Bethlem 

(the ancient ‘‘ Bedlam") Royal Hospital, after a year's 

detention there, and was thereupon transferred to a 

County Asylum for pauper lunatics, where she spent two 

years. Her story, besides being intensely and humanly 

interesting, throws @ flood of light on a phase of life 
about which the general public knows little or nothing. 


Oe DI 


By One 
Who 


Yet she 


resolutely refuse to eat anything whatsoever. As 
a result, the doctors had to resort to forcible 
feeding. 

Since the Suffragette agitation started I have 
read many highly-coloured accounts of the terrible 
of this operation ; of how it drives people 
of the frightful agony resulting from it, 
and so on. Of course, I know nothing of forcible 
feeding as practised on recalcitrant prisoners in 
prisons, but if it is carried out in the same manner 
as it is on obstinate lunatics in lunatic asylums— 


| and I have beon assured that that is the case— 


then, these accounts have no foundation in fact. 

True, the operation is not a pleasant one. It 
may be even painful if resistance is prolonged or 
severe. But to talk of “torture” in conncction 
with it, as I have heard done, is simply an abuse 
of words. 

But let me recount my own experience and leave 
my readers to judge for themselves. 

After having neither eaten nor drunk anything 
for two whole days and part of a third I was 
ordered out of bed and taken to one of the bath- 
rooms. Here I was laid flat on the floor on my 
back, a very large towel was wrapped round me, 
and two nurses held me by the arms and legs, 
while a third poured a quantity of warm soup 
down my throat from a sort of funnel-shaped cup. 


To be Fed Through a Tuhe. 

My struggles were so viclent, however, that the 
liquid went into my eyes and over my hair, making 
me in a terrible mess ; and in the end I was carried 
back to bed in an exhavsted state and feeling 
more dead than alive. Next day the doctors, 
finding me weaker but still determined, ordered 
me to be fed through a tube. 

There are two methods of doing this, one by 
means of the throat tube, the other by a smaller 
tube that is up one of the nostrils, and so 


things, If I did not obey him, I thought, I was) down intothestomach. They first tried me with the 


to be made to suffer dire punishment. 

There could, of course, be but one ending to this 
stato of affairs, and it was not long delayed. Ona 
bright May morning, when all nature smiled, two 
strange doctors came to sec me, asked me a few 
intelevant questions—or so I deemed them to be— 
and an hour or so later I found myself being driven 
away in a closed carriage to a madhouse. 

Black Fits of Depression. 

The particular place to which I was taken, and 

in which I was confined during the first year of my 


madness, was the Bethlem Royal Asylum (or | 


* Hospital,’ as it is officially designated), in the 
Vambeth Road, London. This really splendid 
institution is intended for the care of lunatics 
likely to be cured within one year, and preference 
is given to patients of the educated classcs. It has 
an income from investments 
of over £30,000 a year, and 
everything possible is done 
lor the poor demented 
creatures it harbours, both 
as regards skilled mcdical 
attendance, and diet, and 
in other ways. 

I was suffering on ad- 
mission from acuto melan- 
cholia. 

Try to recall how you 
fecl during one of those 
blick fits of depression, 
such ag occur to most 
people at times. Multiply, 
in imagination, this depress- 
na millionfold. You will 
tien be able to form a 
faint idea of my feelings. 

My one wish was to be 
able to die as quickly as 
possible, and this led me to 


—They expected him to*make a century at least whe 


throat tube, and, as this, I believe, is the apparatus 
generally used in forcibly feeding Suffragettes who 
indulge in ‘‘ hunger strikes” in prison, an account 
of the way it is used may perhaps not be unin- 
teresting at the present moment. 

The proceedings were of quite an elaborate 
nature, necessitating the presence of a doctor and 
five nurses. Four of the latter held me in such a 
manner that I could not move hand or foot. Thena 
gag was inserted between my teeth to keep them 
apart, and a well-oiled tube, having a funnel 
attached to its upper end, was gently introduced 
down the throat and into the stomach. The feeling 
induced was of a peculiar choking, tickling 
character, but this was hardJy more than 
momentary, and there was little or no pain. 

By these means I was fed with scraped meat, 


Two nurses held awe by the arms and legs, while a third poured a 
quantity of warm soup down my throat from a@ sort of funnel- 
shaped cup. 


STARTS TO-DAY. 


n he went out to the wickets. 


vegetable soup, milk, and eggs. But this did nos 
suit my plans. I was determined to starve myself 
to death if it were possible. And so, on the next 
occasion, I firmly clenched my teeth in suoh a way 
that they could not unloose them to introduce the 


gag. 

_ They then had recourse to the nasal tube. This 
is so much smaller than the other that neither 
oe meat nor vegetable soup can be administered 
by it. But they managed to pour through it at 
intervals sufficient beef-tea, wailk, and raw eggs to 
keep me alive; and presently, realising even in 
my poor mad brain that my attempt at suicide 
by starvation was doomed to failure, I gave it up 
for a bad job and consented to taku my food ia 
the ordinary way. ‘ 

No Patient Ili-treated. 

As soon as I started doing this the harsh looks 
and words that had been used to me by doctors 
and nurses—and which were really, as I found out 
afterwards, purposely assumed for my own good — 
entirely ceased, and I was treated with every 
kindness. 

In Bethlem Hospital each ward is a little world 
of its own, with its separate staff, consisting of a 
sister, nurse, and about four probationers. 

I was posted to the Mary Ward, and remained 
there during the entire twelve months I was an 
inmate of the institution. 

Sister Wheeler was in charge, and I took a great 
fancy to her from the very beginning. She was 
one of the sweetest and kindest and most patient 
women it has ever been my lot to meet, and one 
of whom it might be truthfully said that she was a 
born nurse. 

As regards the probationers, who came and went, 
some were very nice, while others were hasty and 
ill-tempered with me. One thing I can truthfully 
affirm as regards Bethlem, however, and that is, 
that I never saw any patient ill-treated during all 
the time I was there. 

I wish [ could say the same concerning the County 
Asylum, to which I was afterwards transferred. 


(Next week I will tell all about some sad and 
piteous cases in the asylum.) 


FRAIL HUMAN NATURE. 

Tire judge was in a rage. “I hear,” he thun- 
dered, “ that bets have been made on the result of 
this case. I won’t have such a state of things. 
All gambling must be stopped within the juris- 
diction of this court.” 

“ Bet you a fiver it can’t be done!” said tho 
counsel for the defence. 

“ Put up your money !” said the judge, reaching 
for his purse. 


WORK FOR HIM. 

“Toast an actor out of work. Can you give 
me employment on your farm ?” 

“T can. But a day on a farm is no twenty- 
minute sketch.” 

“ T understand that.” 

“All right. Yonder is your room. When you 
hear a horn toot about 4 a.m. that’s your cue.” 


IT WAS HIS BUSINESS. 

Tuy were on their wedding tour, and imagined 
that every civility given them related to their 
new condition of servitude. : 

Having stopped at a wayside station, the bride- 
groom was approached by the porter, who asked : 

* Ara you going to take the next train?” 

“It's none of your busi- 
ness,” retorted the bride- 
groom indignantly, as he 
guided the bride up the 
platform, where they con- 
doled with each other over 
the impertinence of some 
of the natives. 

Onward came tho train, 
its vapour curling from 
afar. It was the last tu 
their destination that day 
—an express. Nearer ani 
nearer it came at full 
speed ; thea in a moment it 
whizzed past and was gonc. 

“Why in thunder didn't 
that train stop?” yelled 
the bridegroom. 

“'Cos vou said ’twant 
none of my bizness. 1 ls 
io signal if that train's to 
slop” 


oz 


__Long Complete Story. 


By 


© GENTLEMEN, are Vou agreed upon Your verdict ?” 

‘the jury had risen to their fect atter conversing 
tegether in the box for little more than sixty seconds. 

“Yes,” said the foreman, ‘ We find the prisoner 

vilty.” 

: The judge adjusted his Lage and glanced at the 
insignificant figure in the dock who seemed to cower 
before him. sa, 

He declared that the prisoner had been found uilty 
upon evidence that could not leave a shadow of ¢ joubt 
in the mind of any reasonable man. By petty pilfering, 
by alteration of tho books, and by forging a cheque 
the prisoner had robbed his firm of the sum of sixty 
pounds. ‘This was no case of sudden temptation, 
it was a caso of systematic robbery. 3 

“This class of crime is growing owing to the mis. 
taken mercy extended to the criminal,” he said, ‘‘ and 
1 should not be doing my duty if I did not punish 
you severely. Prisoner at the bar, you will go to 
penal servitude for three years.” . 

There was a little gasp of amazement in tho court 
and every cye went to the pale-faccd young fellow, 
looking so small and insignificant in the huge dock of 
the New Bailey. He seemed about to speak, but a 
warder touched him on the arm, and John Mordaunt 
wheeled round sharply and strode down the stairs to 
the cells. 

A sallow-faced, middle-aged man who had been 
sitting nea the solicitors table tearing a sheet of 
blue foolscap paper into tiny strips, heaved a sigh 
of relief. A man standing near who had heard the 
sigh and noted the expression of relief wondered idly 
why Robert Holmes, the chief witness for the prose- 
cution, should be so elated at the prospect of his ex- 
fellow clerk doing three years’ penal servitude. 


Someone has said that life is made up of little ironies : 
he might have added that life was the greatest irony 
of all, at all events that was the philosophy of John 
Mordaunt as he sat in his cell at Brixton Prison with 
the knowledge that within the week he would be 
transferred to Dartmoor, and that he was a millionaire. 

The man who had been convicted of stealing a 
a sixty pounds was the possessor of two million 
sterling. 

Sittin in his cell he tried to realise how much money 
it was, but failed. He had been earning two pounds a 
week, a hundred pounds had seemed a huge sum, 
a thousand a fortune. Now he possessed hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, and for nearly three years 
he would work like a slave, unable to enjoy the huge 
fortune that he had so unexpectedly inherited. 

But even as he rose and paced up and down the cell 
he felt something of the powcr money gives, and he 
welt on the idea that had occurred to him immediately 
the lawyer, a grave, courteous old man—very different 
from the sharp-faced, ferrety solicitor, who had taken 
every penny of his savings in preparing a weak defence — 
had told him of tho death of an uncle who, after 

+ quarrelling with his family, had or to America and 
made a fortune, and on his death had Icft his millions 
to the only relative ho possessed and had never seen, 
John Mordaunt, the convicted felon. 

And the idea fascinated John Mordaunt. Surely 
never prison was made that could hold a man who 
possessed two million pounds. At first he had thought 
of straightway offering a wardcr half a million to allow 
him to escape, but Mordaunt was not such a fool 
as most people would have taken him to be, and the 
next moment he had dismissed the idea from his mind. 

The man would probably laugh at him, at any rate 
it would be difficult to make the payment without 
giving the game away, and then the warder, unless 
ho heavily bribed his comrades, might fail, 

Ho dismissed the plan from his mind and decided 
that he would wait until he reached Dartmoor before 
he tried to escape, the vaguo plan in his mind wanted 
carefully thinking out. ft needed outside help, but 
there was no one whom he could trust with a large sum 
of money. 

He flung himeelf on to the small bed, his fist clenched 
and his eyes gleaming. Even if he had been guilty 
the situation would have been bad enough, but he was 
innocent, though, so far as he knew, only one person 
belicved in his ianocence, and it was natural that 
she should be prejudiccd in his favour. 

Dorothy Lambton ! 

‘He kept repeating the name of the girl to whom 
he was about to be engaged when the crash had come 


—He wus bowled first ball, however! 


Mordaunt’'s 
Millions 


A Tale of a Plucky 
and a Convict. 


CYRIL MACK. 


Girl 


and he had found himself stunned by the accusations 

ainst him. Dolly was a clever, plucky, resourceful 
girl, tho one person he could trust, but woulu she be 
capable of carrying out the daring plan that was 60 
rapidly maturing in his brain ? 

“It’s not a woman's work,” he muttered. But 
there was only this girl whom he could trust, and 
Dorothy was coming to see him that afternoon. 


A warder threw open his cell door and regarded | 


him with a new intcrest. He was the first millionaire 
the warder had scen, and there was an interesting 
romance, fas more interesting than many stories 
in the. papers that he always more or less discredited, 
to tell his wife that cvening. 

“There's @ visitor for you,” he said, and only just 
stopped adding, *‘ sir.” 

“IT say,” said Mordaunt nervously, “could you 
move away a bit; ic’ the girl I’m engaged to, you 
know. 
be seeing her again for a long time.” 


“Rules is rules!’ said the warder. 


“But can’t you make an exception?” pleaded | 


Mordaunt. ‘A man can't say good-bye to his sweet- 
heart knowing that cvery word he says is being noted 
down. I'm a rich man, you know, when—when I 
come out of prison I shan't ferget kindnessca granted 
to me now.” 

“All right,” said the warder. ‘‘ Mind you, I’m 
not doing it on the off chance of making money, 
thoagh when you come out, if you like to make me 
a a well and good. Here's the young lady.” 

ordaunt was pale, and there was a strained expres- 
sion in hig eyes as he rose to greet the girl who had 
entered the cell. He felt more awkward than ever 
he had been when she had first visited him after his 
trial, and told him that whatever other people said, 
she would always belicve in his innocence. 

She was certainly pretty, this girl of about twenty, 
and her clothes, though much worn, fitted her poe 
an intelligent gleam in her cyes and a small resolute 


chin proclaimed her to be self-reliant; her wholo | 


attitude was that of a girl forced to faco the world 
and who was facing it more or less successfully. An 
orphan, she eked out an existence by typing circulars 
and letters for tradesmen in the northern suburb in 
which she lived. 

‘Dolly !’? gasped Mordaunt, as the warder moved 
a little way down the Jung corridor. 

* Jack!” 

“Have you heard the news, little girl?’ asked 
the convict, holding her close 
to him. 

Something in his voice 
caused the girl to lift her 
head and a glad light to come 
into her eyes. 

“ Has your innocence becn 
proved ?” she cricd. 

“No,” said Mordaunt 
slowly. “I think I would 
almost sooner that than have 
had_ the Dolly, 
darling, when this is all 
over we shall be able to cet R 
married at once. I am a || 
millionaire |” i 

The girl started back, the 
look in her eyes amused the 
man, and ho laughed, the 
first time he had laughed 
for weeks. 

“ Oh, I’m not going mad,” 
he said, and then rapidly he 
told her of the lawyer's visit 
and the huge fortune that 
he had inherited from the — 
uncle he had almost for- 
gotten. Z 

“Two million pounds!” 7 
gasped the girl in an awed “J 
voice, and then again, “Two 3 
million pounds ! * A 

“Dolly,” said Mordaunt, 
speaking in quick, low tones, 
“with this money and your 
help I shall not have to 
1 a life of misery at 
Dartmoor. I shall ex-ape! 
Oh, I know it will peed a lot 


“ Dolly, darling, I 


What excuse did he give 


I've a lot of news to tell her, and—and I shan’t | 
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of thinking out, but if you are the plucky Ji . 
I take you to be, it can be d ' ae ee 


lone, 
name we can settle down and be ha py. Heaven: 
ave! I cay: 


what a time we shall bo abl 
wait three years for it, little girl! I shal! £9 


lo to 

“But, Jack——_!” 

“* Whisper dear ; there’s a warder outside. Will y. 
help me? I know I’m asking you to take a bie 1); 
but if we win it will be worth it.” ee 

“Of course I'll help you, Jack!” said the oy 
“ I don’t mind the risk if there is a chance of savinz \. , 
from that horrible abate ee 

“Good !’ said Mordaunt quickly. “I will array. 
for a hundred thousand pounds to be paid you o: 4 
be find a way of writing to you from Darya.) 
and——’ : 

“ Time’s up ! ” said tho warder, reappearinz. 

“ Good-bye, darling!” cried Mordaunt ateis!, (}.n 
in a whisper, ‘‘ Stop at your old address until soi} + 
from me. Say that I have given you the ms) s, 
that you can wait for me in comfort.” : 

The officials noticed that though Miss Tans. 4 
walked sadly from the prison with downcast bk... 
there was a very different light in her cv, to \.) +: 
she had entered. They put it down to the 
that she was engaged to. millionaire. 

s * 


For the first week of his stay at Dartineur 3.34 
Mordaunt was dejected. The vastness of the }!. 
the wonderful precautions taken, made escape » 
impossible, The warders, too, were gruff and un: 
municative. So far he knew no man to who 
dared broach the subject of smuggled Ictivrs. 
| His fame had preceded him, and he found |i. 
dubbed ‘the millionaire lag,” and the fact that h: ! 
stolen sixty powods within a month or 80 ct bei 
a man of millions seemed to be regarded by the ofi 
as a huge joke. 

And it was tho fact that he had not s{vlen ir 1). 
was so galling to the young convict, and sive the 1 
| he had felt fairly certain of the identity ef the : 

culprit. 

olmes, the man who had been the principal » itr 
against him, was addicted to gambling. Ie revi: 

bered that he, Holmes, had once lost asoverciznt. i 

one night and had not visited him again. Thins<that i: 

been meaningless became suddenly preenaui + .: 

significance in tho light of his theory, Hulme: | 
worked late at the office, he would have a: : 
| to his books. He would—— 
| . Mordaunt paced up and down his cell Jie acs 4 
| tiger, muttering curses on the head of the traitor. 
| Before leaving Brixton he had prepaid the \ 
, for the plot that was now almest completo in | 
! brain. R hundred thousand pounds was paid tv Mi - 
' Dorothy Lambton, another five hundred thon-. 
in bearer bonds was deposited at that young la. - 
' bank, and the sum of a million was placed to the er: 
of John Lawton on deposit at the Bank of Enulan:. 

He had explained to the grave lawycr that when}. 
came out of prison he intended to take the name +! 
| Lawton, that he had no wish to be known as an c:- 
convict, and the lawyer, understanding his feclings. 5 
not his motives, had carried out these and uth: 
instructions so that the money was free for bin |) 
| Possess without declaring his real identity. 

In this es ne 
limina roceding he he. 
eapected Pree? difliouts 
but had found none. |! 
lawyers had satisfies! 
selves as to his ante 
beforo approaching hit. | 
the circumstances, the: + 
quite undcrstand his « 
to sink tho identity of J: 
Mordaunt. They wiv } 
well for their trouble in 
matter. Certain forms!” 
had to be gouce tM 
which, owing to the & 
sideration of the author 
had meant Mordasunt =!) ' 
at Brixton for a furl» 
longer than was ¥ 
Then with iy a 
matters in perfech 
accompanied by belt 
dozen other convii-ts, he ! 
been sent to Daria © 
servo his sentence. 

‘A wardcr entered 1s 

“* You've got your + . 
my lad,” ho said ¢t" - 
“You're to be in ai + 
side gang to-morre™: 
daresay you think u- 
sort of picnic, but : 
jolly soon wish Su" | 
b ck, A millionaire »' 
roads sounds funny: 

“Yes,” eaid Mord. i ‘ 
suddenly deciding to 
this man rish itt 
consequences, “ but ws 


= 


sa 
am a millionaire!” 


to his friends? 
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he's making roads oF not he’s got the money and he’s 
ready to spend it, too.”” : 

The warder glanced at him sharply. ; 

“A hun pounds for a simple service is a lot 
cf money,” went on Mordaunt quickly, “but I’m 


willing to pay a hundred pounds for every letter 
1 send out of this place.” 
“TJ see,” said warder; and then in a lower 


yiice, “So that’s your game.” 

‘the man was honest and trustworthy as men go, 
tut the offer of a hundred pounds for @ service that 
li. had known comrades render - a mere ae shillings 
vas a Vl t temptation. In the ordinary way 
he Sault tines | laughed at the suasel oe, but this 
man was & millionaire. The story had got into the 
papers, and it had been confirmed by the warders 
\ho had brought him from Brixton. 

+A hundred pounds a. letter,” repeated Mordaunt, 
e>-ing the impression he had made. 

“That sounds all right,” said the man in little 
more than a whisper, “ but I should be risking my 
jo», and how do I know that I should get the money. 
\ a can’t touch it whilo you're here.” 

~ I've made arrangements for that,”’ said Mordaunt, 
v':o, having committed himself so far, did not see any 
ue in wasting valuable time. “If you will bring me 
a sheet of paper and an envelope and post the letter 
foe me, you will receive a hundred, paid in what 
form you like and to what address you like. If 
vou don’t get the money, you won't send any more 

era, and you'll be free to report me for trying to 
liibe you.” 

‘the warder liked the way he spoke. It was business- 
like, and he talked sense. He knew well cnough 
that the letters that the convict was anxious to send 
nust relate to some attempt to escape, but it was quite 
possible that he would never be drawn into the matter, 
and if he were, with a hundred, perhaps even two 
or three hundred pounds behind him, he would be 
independent, and to have such a sum was worth 
uisking punishment, Mordaunt’s final remark settled 
the matter. 

“I don’t know how many Ictters I shall want to 
send,” he said, sceing that the man was wavering. 
“It may be two or three, it may be half a dozen or 
more. Anyway, I will guarantee you a thousand 
pounds,” — 

A thousand pounds! A thousand pounds repre- 
sented untold wealth to this man with a wife and a 
couple of children who had never been able to save 
more than twenty, and that not for some years. It 
sounded like some wild dream, but then this convict 
was @ millionaire. 

Tho warder realised that he had stayed dangcrously 
long in the cell. 

“T'll thing about it, sir,” he said, and went 
out. 

And John Mordaunt knew that he had won, the 
“sir,” that unconscious tribute to wealth, told him 
that he would be able to convey the great scheme he 
had evolved to Dorothy Lambton, and that at all 
events he had a sporting chance of escape. 

* * * * * ° 

Moncy means powcr, brains mean power, the combi- 
nation of the two are almost invincible. Clerking at 
the dull office in the City ‘that he hated, always doing 
the dull monotonous work that he hated more, John 
Mordaunt had had no moncy and he would 
erarcely have credited himself with possessing 

rains, 

Whether it was his sudden affluence, or the fact that 
he had been rudely shaken out of the groove that had 
caused him to think instead of being a mere human 
machine, Mordaunt did not know, but his brain 
“as active enough now, and being a man used to 
studying details, he fqund himself thinking of the 
small things, the little details so often overlooked 
that upset many a finely-conceived and otherwise 
well-carried out plot. 

The warder had provided himself with a shcet of 
Notepaper and an envelope the morning following 
the interview in the coll, and requested that the 
money should be paid in postal orders made out to 
the name he had assumed and addressed to @ news- 
agent's shop in Okehampton, an accommodation 
address greatly used by many of his comrades for 
rorposes of betting and other things upon which 
tie authorities would eye with disfavour. 

And Dorothy Lambton, receiving four closely written 
lazes, had dispatched the money as Mordaunt re- 
4uested, and from that moment he has a valuable 
alley in the warder who, never before having handled 
such & sum, could almost have worshipped a man 
“a9 paid a small fortune for the mere smuggling out 
inl posting @ letter. | ’ 

,, Vithin a week he received another hundred pounds. 
‘2¢n on the third occasion he was surprised to find 
that the letter was addressed to a man instead of a 
ean and the address was the Post Office, Oke- 
he om He would certainly have been surprised 
rs te had learned that’ the black-bearded “man” in 
the long overcoat who called at the post office for 
‘° letter just before closing timo was Miss Dorothy 
jjambton, and still further confused had he learned 
ae that Miss Dorothy Lambton was now Mrs. 
‘ble, the wealthy young widow from London, who 
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had taken a large furnished house on the outskirts 
of the town, and was an enthusiastic motorist. 
s s s 


To say that John Mordaunt enjoyed the rough 
work with the outside gang to which he was attached 
would be to exaggerate, but he certainly preferred 
it to being cooped up within the prison walls all day, 
and, besi whole plot had depended upon him 
working outside the prison. 

The early autumn days on the moor were pleasant 
enough, though the hard work with pick and shovel 
made his back ache, and at nights he felt as though 


he had been on the rack all day and that his muscles | 


were strained to the utmost, 
but the hard work induced 
healthy sleep, and that in 
itself was an _ inestimable 
blessing. 

And day after day he 
gazed round the great, bleak 
moor with a hungry, im- 
patient look in his eyes. He 
was only waiting for a mist. 

And about three o'clock 
one afternoon, after he had 
been at Dartmoor a month, 
a mist began to rise and his 
heart beat quickly. Every 
moment he dreaded the Wp 
sharp command, for the { 
men to be formed up and 
marched back to the prison. 

The warders noticed the 
mist, and knowing that any 
moment they might be 
enveloped in a grey pall, ; 
wondered why the officer in 
charge did not give the 
order to return to the 
prison, but the chief warder 
was hesitating. Six weeks 
before he had marched tho 
gang back when a mist was ~ 
threatened, but a slight 
breeze had dispelled it and 
ho had been blamed for 
wasting an afternoon on the 
road which the authorities 
wished to get completed 
before winter. 

If he marched the men 
back and the mist did not 
materialise, he was certain to get reprimanded ; if, 
on the other hand, the mist swooped down upon them, 
and there was any trouble with the men, he was 
equally sure of some severe censure. 

“What do you think of it, Parkins?” he asked, 
turning to the warder nearest him. 

“Going to be thick, sir, I should say,” said the 
warder, who was a local man with something of a 
reputation as @ weather expert. 

he chicf warder hesitated only for a moment 
longer, but that moment made all the difference to 
John Mordaunt, who had his plan of campaign mapped 
out in his mind, and knew exactly in which direction to 
tun when tho timo for running came. As the chicf 


pects 


warder’s sharp command rang out the mist enveloped 


them, though the gang formed up without any trouble. 
Save for Mordaunt, they were all ‘old lags,” and 
knew the folly of running away to starve for twenty- 
four hours or so until they were brought back to suffcr 
further punishment and to have every warder “ down ” 
on them. 

But Mordaunt did not form up with the rest. He 
was working at the end of the gang ; only one warder 
was near him. Now was his opportunity. If he 
failed now it would mean serving + whole time, for 
he would be s marked man. He dropped his shovel 
and ran. 

“ Halt or I fire!” 

And he laughed at the sharp command that came 
to him through the mist. 

Bang! 

He gave an exclamation of pain and cursed himself 
for bending down. Ifo might have known that tho 
warder would shoot low, that he would have no desire 
to kill him. The warder, guided only by the derisive 
laugh, had fired low, and Joho Mordaunt ran on 
minus the lobe of an car. 

He pulled off his cap and held it to tho injured car 


as he ran madly on, anxious not to leave the bloodstains | 


as a clue to the route he had taken. Apparently there 


was no attempt to follow him. The warders would ! 


sce the rest of their charges back to the prison, then 
search parties would be sent out. Ho calculated 
that he would havo a clear hour before the search 
became dangerous, but would that be cnough ? 

He had fully realised that whilst the fog would 
greatly help him it would also hamper, for it was 
almost impenctrable beyond a couple of ad so he 
had taken the precaution of getting Dorothy Lambton 
to send him a small compass in one of the letters 
that tho friendly warder had smuggled in, and Dorothy 
had previously walked from the new road to the 
disused'shed and noted its exact position by the compass, 
which he stopped every now and then to examine. 


" Halt, or I fire!” shouted the warder, 
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Then he rapped out an oath. 

It seemed he had been running hard for fully half an 

| hour and that the shed was only threo miles from the 
rison, and barely a mile and a half from where he 

; had been working. 

; “I must have missed it in this fog!” he cried, and 

, Stood still, glaring round him with haunted, bloodshot 

eyes. 

| ~ Where was the shed ? 

| Around him was the impenctrable white mist, from 

, somewhere near, hideously near it seemed, came the 

, monotonous booming of the great prison bell. 
Someone was moving towards him, some vague, 

; shadowy shape, and he 
crouched down, his keart 
hammering against his ribs. 
Were his pursuers alrcady 
* upon him? Was he to go 
to a fate worse than death ? 

Then he laughed hoarsely 
as a sheep went scuttling 
over the rugged ground, and 
he pulled himself together. 

It was possible that he 
had missed the shed, but to 
attempt to find it by branch- 
ing off from his original 
course would be madness. 
He would wander round in 
a circle, and—— 

He was running again 
now as hard as he could 
go, for he had wasted 
sevcral minutes, and minutes 
were very precious to him. 

Then he saw the shed a 
few yards away on his 
right. Evidently time had 
seemed far longer to him 
than it actually was. With 
feverish haste he took six 
steps to the west from the 
back of the shed, saw somo 
Stones arranged in the shape 
of a rough “D” and then 

ulling aside the bracken 

e picked up a bundle, and 
with a deep sigh of relict 
hurried into the shed. 

Dorothy had done hee 
work well. In the oil-skin 
bundle was a ragged suit 
| of clothes, a coarse flannel shirt, boots, and socks. 

There was also a wig of long, lank hair, a small 
mirror to enable him to adjust it, a battered felt bat, 
‘and a pediar’s pack. 
| He stripped himself bare. There should be nothing 
| to identify him as an escaped convict. Within teu 
| minutes he had finished and was rolling up his convict 
attire in the oil-skin. 

Fortunately the blood on his ear had congealed. 
| Besides, that would not be a dangerous clue, for if tho 
| warder knew that he had hit him at all he would 
expect the shot to be in the leg. A lame ped!:u 
' might be an object of suspicion in the neighbouring 
| villages that afternoon. 

As soon as he had hidden the bundle he broke into 
| @ run again, still guided by the compass. In the 
| trousers’ pocket of his suit he discovered two half 
{ sovereigns, a few shillings, and some coppers that ho 
| had asked dolly to leave in case of any emergency, 
| but it was of the utmost importanco that he shonld 
| reach the nearest village as soon as possible. He had 
: got over the preliminary step successfully, but ho 
| knew very well that he was a long way from safe. 

| The dull tolling of a bell came faintly to this cara, 
| and he realised that everyone roundabout would 
' know that a gaol-bird had escaped. He slipped his 
; compass away and slackcned his pace to a weary 
| walk as a manonhorseback came towards him out of 
; the mist that was lifting slightly now. His heart 
| seemcd to stand still, but the man rode on with scarcely 


a glance at him. 
e was footsore and famished when he reached 

, What was little more than a hamlet, and he kept re- 
| peating to himself, ‘‘ You pass the inn and turn down 
| a lano on the left, the house stands back from tho 
‘road. Walk round to the side. I shall be watching 
for you.” 

“T shall be watching for you!” 

How that sentence of the girl’s letter had spurred 
‘him on during the weary wait. 
Then he saw the house and approached it nervously ; 
‘he saw that there was no one in the lane and no windows 
, commanded a view of it. But there were the servants. 
\ What would they think of the pedlar who ? 

He reviled himself for forgetting this detail. True, 
‘he was in a position to buy silence, but he did not 
want to be blackmailed. It was not of himscli so 
; much that he was thinking, but of Dorothy Lambton. 
‘He walked up the weed-grown gravel path that led 
' from the broad drive to the side entrance. 
| Then he tapped timidly at the door. There was no 
lanswer. A chill struck Mordaunt’s heart, and he 
| knocked louder. 

Then he heard someone moving, tho clank of a chain 


(See pase 1192. 


“ GENTLEMEN, are you agreed upon vour verdict 2” 
‘The jury had risen to their feet after conversing 
together in the box for little more than sixty seconds. 
“Yes,” said the foreman. ~ We find the prisoner 
vilty.” 
. The judge adjusted his sare and glanced at the 
insignificant figure in the dock who seemed to cower 
before him. : 

He declared that the prisoner had been found guilty 
upon evidence that could not leave a shadow of ¢ loubt 
in the mind of any reasonable man. By petty pilfering, 
by alteration of tho books, and by forging @ cheque 
the prisoner had robbed his firm of the sum of sixty 
pounds. ‘This was no case of sudden temptation, 
it was a case of systematic robbery. | . 

“This class of crime is growing owing to the mis- 
taken mercy extended to the criminal,’ he said, and 
1 should not bo duing my duty if 1 did not punish 
you severely. Prisoner at the bar, you will go to 
penal scrvitude for three years. 4 . 

There was a little gasp of amazement in tho court 
and every cye went to the pale-faced young fellow, 
looking so small and insignificant in the huge dock of 
the New Bailey. He seemed about to speak, but a 
warder touched him on the arm, and John Mordaunt 
wheeled round sharply and strode down the stairs to 
the cells. 

A sallow-faced, middle-aged man who had been 
sitting near the solicitors table tearing & sheet of 
Llue foolscap paper into tiny strips, heaved a sigh 
of relief. A man standing near who had heard the 
sigh and noted the expression of relief. wondered idly 
wey Robert Holmes, the chief witness for the prose- 
cution, should be so elated at the prospect of his ex- 
fellow clerk doing threo years’ penal servitude. 


Someone has said that life is made up of little ironies ; 
he might have added that life was the greatest irony 
of all, at all events that was the philosophy of John 
Mordaunt as he sat in his cell at Brixton Prison with 
the knowledge that within the week he would be 
transferred to Dartmoor, and that he was a millionaire. 

The man who had been convicted of stealing 
wells? sixty pounds was the possessor of two ion 
sterling. ; 

Sittin in his cell he tried to realisc how much money 
it was, but failed. He had been earning two pounds a 
week, @ hundred pounds had seemed a huge sum, 
a thousand a fortune. Now he possessed hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, and for nearly three years 
he would work like a slave, unable to enjoy the huge 
fortune that he had so unexpectedly inherited. 

But even as ho rose and paced up and down the cell 
he felt something of the powcr money gives, and he 
welt on the idea that had occurred to him immediately 
the lawyer, a grave, courtcous old man—very different 
from the sharp-faced, ferrety solicitor, who had taken 
every penny of his savings in peepee defence— 
had told him of tho death of an uncle who, after 

+ quarrelling with his family, had ache to America and 
nade a fortune, and on his death had left his millions 
tu the only relative ho possessed and had never seen, 
John Mordaunt, the convicted felon. 

And the idea fascinated John Mordaunt. Surely 
never prison was made that could hold a man who 
possessed two million pounds. At first he had thought 
of straightway offering a wardcr half a million to allow 
him to escape, but ‘Mordaunt was not such a fool 
as most people would have taken him to be, and the 
next moment he had dismissed the idea from his mind. 

The man would probably laugh at him, at any rate 
it would be difficult to make the payment without 
yiving the game away, and then the warder, unless 
ho heavily bribed his comrades, might fail, and—— 

Ho dismissed the plan from his mind and decided 
that he would wait until he reached Dartmoor before 
he tried to escape, the vague plan in his mind wanted 
carefully thinking out. tt needed outside help, but 
thero was no one whom he could trust with a large sum 
of money. 

He flung himeelf on to the small bed, his fist clenched 
and his eyes gleaming. Even if he had been guilty 
the situation would have been bad enough, but he was 
innocent, though, so far as he knew, only one person 
belicted in his ianocence, and it was natural that 
she should be prejudiccd in his favour. 

Dorothy Lambton ! 

‘He os repeating the name of the girl to whom 
he was about to be cngaged when the crash bad come 
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and he had found Linself stunned by the accusations 
against him. Dolly was a clever, p ucky, resourceful 
girl, tho one person he could trust, but woulu she be 
capable of carrying out the daring plan that was 80 
rapidly maturing in his brain ? 

“It’s not a woman's work,” he muttered. But 
there was only this girl whom he could trust, and 
Dorothy was coming to seo him that afternoon. 

A warder throw open his cell door and regarded 
him with a new intcrest. He was the first millionaire 
the warder had scen, and there was an interesting 
romance, fat more interesting than many stories 
in the papers that he always more or less discredited, 
to tell his wife that cvening. 

“There's a visitor for you,” he said, and only just 
map adding, *‘ sir.” 

“J say,” said Mordaunt nervously, “could you 
move away a bit; iva the girl I’m engaged to, you 
know. I've a lot of news to tell her, and-—and I shan’t 
be secing her again for a long time.” 

‘Rules is rules!” said the warder. 


“ But can't you make an exception?” plcaded | 


Mordaunt. ‘‘ A man can't say good-bye to his sweet- 
heart knowing that cvery word he says is being noted 
down. I'm a rich man, you know, when—when I 
come out of prison I shan't ferget kindnesses granted 
to mo now.” 

“ All right,” said the warder, ‘Mind you, I’m 
not doing it on the off chance of making money, 
thoagh when you come out, if you like to make me 
a present well and good. Here's the young lady.” 

ordaunt was pale, and there was a strained expres- 
sion in hig eyes as he rose to greet the girl who had 
entered the cell. He felt more awkward than ever 


he had been when she had first visited him after his , 


trial, and told him that whatever other pcople said, 
she would always belicve in his innocence. 
She was certainly pretty, this girl of about twenty, 


and her clothes, though much worn, fitted her well, | 


an intelligent gleam in her cyes and a small resolute 


chin proclaimed her to be self-reliant; her whole | 


attitudo was that of a girl forced to faco the world 
and who was facing it more or less successfully. An 
orphan, she eked out an existence by typing circulars 
and letters for tradesmen in the northern suburb in 
which she lived. 

“Dolly!” gasped Mordaunt, as the warder moved 
a little way down the lung corridor. 

“ Jack!” 

“ Have you heard the news, little girl?” asked 
the convict, holding her close 
to him. 

Something in his voice 
caused the go to lift her 
head and a glad light to come 
into her eyes. 

“ Has your innocence been 
proved ?” she cricd. 

“No,” said  Mordaunt 
slowly. “I think I would 
almost sooner that than have 
had_ the . 1 Dolly, 
darling, when this is all 
over we shall be able to cet 
married at once. I ama . 
millionaire |” 

The girl started back, the }}! 
look in her eyes amused the } 
man, and he laughed, the 
first time he had laughd 
for weeks. 

“ Oh, I'm not going mad,” 
he said, and then rapid!y he 
told her of the lawyer's visit 
and the huge fortune that 
he had inherited from the 
uncle he had almost for- 
gotten. tj 

“Two million pounds!” 7 

the girl in an awed 
voice, and then again, “Two 
million pounds ! ' 

“ Dolly,” said Mordaunt, 

aking in quick, low tones, 
‘with this money and youn 
help I shall not have to 
1 a life of misery at 
Dartmoor. I shall ex ape! 
Ob, I know it will need a lot 


What excuse did he give 


“ Dolly, darling, I am a millionaive!” 
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of thinking out, but if you are the plucky little vy, 
I take you to be, it can be done, and antes fete on 
name we can settle down and be happy. Heaver. 
what a time we shall bo able to havo! b's 
wait three years for it, little girl! 
mad!” 

“But, Jack——_! ” 

“ Whisper dear ; there's a warder outside. Wii) y , 
help me? I know I’m asking you to take a bie 1); 
but if we win it will bo worth it.” ees 

“Of course I'll help you, Jack!” said the oy 
“ I don’t mind the risk if there is a chance of s+ jn 
from that horrible prison.” 

“Good! said Mordaunt quickly. ‘I wll ara... 
for a hundred thousand pounds to be paid you o:-4 
wil find a way of writing to you from Darts, ., 
an ae ' 

“ Time’s up ! ” said the warder, reappearin:. 

“ Good-bye, darling!” cried Mordaunt ates, 1). n 
in a whisper, “* Stop at your old address until so} + 
from me. Say that I have given you the ns, 
that you can wait for me in comfort.” , 

The officials noticed that though Miss Tail: 4 
walked sadly from the prison with downca-t | 
there was a very different light in her ey. tu wi 
she had entered. They put it down to the «i... 
that she was engaged toe millionaire. ’ 


T can: 
I shal! (‘o) 


you 


For the first week of his stay at Dart. 7 
Mordaunt was dejected. Tho vastness of the }/. 
the wonderful precautions taken, made cscayu: + 
impossible. The warders, too, wero gruff and win 
municative. So far he knew no man to whan 
dared broach the subject of smuggled Icttis, 

Hiis fame had preceded him, and ho found |i 
dubbed “ the millionaire lag,” and the fact that h- ! 
stolen sixty pounds within a month or 80 ct be. 

a man of millions seemed to be regarded by the of; 
as a huge joke. 

And it was tho fact that ho had not siulen ii 
was so galling to the young convict, and sive th. | 
he had felt fairly certain of the identity cf ihe | 
culprit. 

olmes, the man who had been the princital y itn 
‘ against him, was addicted to gambling. He ri: 
| bered that he, Holmes, had once lost aswvercizn tei: 
one night and had not visited him again. Thin:- that: « 
been meaningless became suddenly prewnaui +. : 
significance in tho light of his theory. luli: : 
' worked late at the office, he would liave a 
to Kis books, He would—— 

Mordaunt paced up and down his cvil jilc a ce 4 
| tiger, muttering curses on tho head of the traitor. 
| Beforo leaving Brixton he had prepara the 
| for the plot that was now almost completo in i - 
brain. hundred thousand pounds was paid tu Mi - 
' Dorothy Lambton, another five hundred tho: 
in bearer bonds was deposited at that young |i). - 
: bank, and the sum of a million was placed to the eres: 
| of John Lawton on deposit at the Bank of Ensland. 

He had explained to the grave lawycr that when 
' came out of prison he intended to take the name: 
| Lawton, that he had no wish to be known ax an ¢:- 
convict, and the lawyer, understanding his fecling-. 
not his motives, had carried out these and ot}: 
instructions so that the money was free fur bin |» 
| possess without declaring his real identity. 

In this nee + 2 

limina roceding hie ha: 
eepectel gen diffi. u! 
but had found none. |! 
lawyers had satisfied 1) 
selves as to his ante’ 
beforo approachiny him. | 
the circumstances, the 
quite undcrstand his ¢! 
to sink tho identity of J 
Mordaunt. They wei } 
well for their trouble 0 
matter. Certain fois’ 
had to be gone tt 
which, owing to the | 
sideration of the auth: 
had meant Mordaunt -'))' 
at Brixton for a tert: 
longer than Wa; & 
Then with his fee! 
matters in perfect ant 
accompanied by halt 
dozen other convict=, he | 


be 


servo his sentence. 
‘A warder entered ii: 
“You've got your 
my lad,” ho said tts" - 
“You're to be in ai: 
sido gang to-mort': 
daresay you think '- 
sort of picnic, but : 


jolly soon Wish yu" ' 
heck, A willionaire © ‘+ 
roads sounds funny! | 
“Yes,” said Monet”: 
suddenly decidins tv ‘* 
this man and trish’): | 
consequences, * but 


= 


walle 


to his friends? 


been sent to Daria t & 
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he's making roads or not he’s got the money and he’s 
ready to spend it, too.” 

‘The warder glanced at him sharply. a 

“A bun pounds for a simple service is a lot 
cf money,” went on Mordaunt quickly, “but I’m 
willing to pay @ hundred pounds for every letter 
| send out of this place.” . 

| see,” said the warder; and then in a lower 
vice, “So that’s your game.” 

‘be man was honest and trustworthy as men go, 
lat the offer of a hundred pounds for a service that 
lo had known comrades render for a mere five shillings 
vas @ very great temptation. In the ordinary way 

ho would have laughed at the hapa but this 
man was @ millionaire, The story had got into the 
pipers, and it had been confirmed by the warders 
\ho had brought him from Brixton. 

- A hundred pounds a. letter,’’ repeated Mordaunt, 
e»-ing the impression he had made. 

“That sounds all right,” said the man in little 
more than a whisper, “ but I should be risking my 
j-», and how do I know that I should get the money. 
You can’t touch it while you're here.” 

~ ['ve made arrangements for that,” said Mordaunt, 
vio, having committed himself so far, did not see any 
ue in wasting valuable time. ‘If you will bring me 
a sheet of paper and an envelope and post the letter 
foc me, you will receive a hundred, paid in what 
form you like and to what address you like. If 
vou don’t get the money, you won't send any more 
iters, and you’ll be free to report me for trying to 
tuibe you.” 

‘the warder liked the way he spoke. It was business- 
like, and he talked sense. e knew well cnough 
that the letters that the convict was anxious to send 
must relate to some attempt to escape, but it was quite 
possible that he would never be drawn into the matter, 
and if he were, with a hundred, perhaps even two 
or three hundred pounds behind him, he would be 
independent, and to have such a sum was worth 
risking punishment, Mordaunt’s final remark settled 
the matter. 

“I don’t know how many letters I shall want to 
send,” he said, sceing that the man was wavcring. 
“It may be two or three, it may be half a dozen or 
more. Anyway, I will guarantee you a thousand 
pounds,”” — 

A thousand pounds! A thousand pounds repre- 
sented untold wealth to this man with a wife and a 
couple of children who had never been able to save 
more than twenty, and that not for some years. It 
sounded like some wild dream, but then this convict 
was @ millionaire. 

The warder realised that he had stayed dangcrously 
long in the cell. 

“Tl thing about it, sir,” he said, and went 


out. 

And John Mordaunt knew that he had won, the 
“ sir,” that unconscious tribute to wealth, told him 
that he would be able to convev the great scheme he 
had evolved to Dorothy Lambton, and that at all 
events he had a sporting chance of escape. 

* s * * * » 

Moncy means power, brains mean power, the combi- 
nation of the two are almost invincible. Clerking at 
the dull office in the City that he hated, always doing 
the dull monotonous work that he hated more, John 
Mordaunt had had no moncy and he would 
scarcely have credited himself with possessing 

rains. 

Whether it was his sudden affluence, or the fact that 
he had been rudely shaken out of the groove that had 
caused him to think instead of being a mere human 
machine, Mordaunt did not know, but his brain 
“as active enough now, and being @ man used to 
studying details, he fqund himself thinking of the 
small things, the little details so often overlooked 
that upset many a finely-conceived and otherwise 
\cll-carried out plot. 

The warder had provided himself with a shcet of 
Notepaper and an envelope the morning following 
the interview in the coll, and uested that the 
nuney should be paid in postal orders made out to 
the name he had assumed and addressed to a news- 
‘cents shop in Okehampton, an accommodation 
addeess greatly used by many of his comrades for 
Wirposes of betting and other things upon which 
tue authorities would eye with disfavour. 

And Dorothy Lambton, recciving four closely written 
hazes, had dispatched the money as Mordaunt re- 
quested, and from that moment he has a valuable 
alley in the warder who, never before having handled 
s:ch a sum, could almost have worshipped a man 
“9 paid a small fortune for the mere smuggling out 
and posting a letter. , 

Within a week he received another hundred pounds. 
en on the third occasion he was surprised to find 
tint the letter was addressed to a man instead of a 
i man, and the address was the Post Office, Oke- 
thee He would certainly have been surprised 
a he had learned that the black-bearded ‘‘ man” in 
ie long Overcoat who called at the post office for 
\'i° letter just before closing timo was Miss Dorothy 
i ge and still further confused had he learned 

‘ther that Miss Dorothy Lambton was now Mrs. 

the wealthy young widow from London, who 


divble, 


—For the best excuses I will give five Briar Pipes. 
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had taken a large furnished house on the outskirts 
of the town, and was an enthusiastic motorist. 
s s s s 
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Then he rapped out an oath. 
It seemed he had been running hard for fully half an 
hour and that the shed was only threo miles from the 


To say that John Mordaunt enjoyed the rough | rison, and barely a mile and a half from where he 


work with the outside gang to which he was attached | had been working. 

would be to exaggerate, but he certainly preferred | ‘I must have missed it in this fog!” he cried, and 
it to bein ge up within the prison walls all day, , stood still, glaring round hit with haunted, bloodshot 
and, besi whole plot had depended upon him = eyes. 

working outside the prison. | Where was the shed ? 

The early autumn days on the Moor were pleasant | Around him was the impenctrable white mist, from 
enough, though the hard work with pick and shovel , somewhere near, hidcously near it seemed. came the 
made his back ache, and at nights he felt as though ,; monotonous booming of the great prison bell. 
he had been on the rack all day and that his muscles‘ Someone was moving towards him, some vague, 
were strained to the utmost, rer tt yet eg shadowy shape, and he 
but the hard work induced crouched down, his heart 
healthy sleep, and that in hammering against his ribs. 
itself was an incstimable 7. Were his pursuers alrcady 

i// wpon him? Was he to go 


blessing. 

And day after day he to a fate worse than death ? 
gazed round the great, bleak Then he laughed hoarsely 
as a sheep went scutttiag 


moor with @ hungry, im- 
patient look in his eyes. He over the rugged ground, and 
he pulled himself together. 


was only er for a mist. 
ri It was possible that he 


And about three o'clock 
one afternoon, after he had had missed the shed, but to 
attempt to find it by branch- 


been at Dartmoor a month, 
a mist began to rise and his ing off from his originol 
heart beat quickly. Every course would be madness. 
moment hoe dreaded the § He would wander round in 
sharp command, for the { a circle, and—— 
men to be formed up and He was running again 
marched back to the prison. now as hard as he could 
The warders noticed tho go, for he had_ wasted 
mist, and knowing that any sevcral minutes, and minutes 


moment they might be were very precious to him. 
enveloped in a grey pall, + Then he saw the shed a 
wondered why the oflicer in few yards away on his 
charge did not give the right. Evidently time had 


order to return to the 
prison, but the chief warder 
was hesitating. Six weeks 
before he had marched tho 
gang back when a mist was ~ 
threatened, but a slight 
breeze had dispelled it and 
ho had been blamed for 
wasting an afternoon on the 
road which the authorities 


scemed far longer to him 
than it actually was. With 
feverish haste he took six 
steps to the west from the 
back of the shed, saw somo 
Stones arranged in the shape 
of a rough “D” and then 
pulling aside the bracken 
e picked up a bundle, and 
with a deep sigh of relicf 


wished to get completed burried into the shed. 
before winter. ‘i ayy Dorothy had done hee 
f he marched the men Halt, or I fire!” shouted the werder, work well. In the oil-skin 


back and the mist did not bundle was a ragged suit 
materialise, ic ig ie to ae seprimendst i if, ed clothes, a pontte Bense| i) aa and mee 
on the other hand, the mist swooped down upon them, | There was also a wig of long, lank hair, a sma 
and there was any trouble with the men, he was | mirror to enable him to adjust it, a battcred felt hat, 
een A cg of ere mires cea ois ie sted Nees pediar's ae ‘ 
“What do you think of it, Parkins?” he asked, |! e stripped himself bare. 
toning to tie watdee nearest him. : identify him as an escaped convict. Within ten 

“Going to be thick, sir, I should say,” said the | minutes he had finished and was rolling up his convict 
biel oh who was ope me with something of a Soamatliy ton thei i B25 aeneosied 
reputation as a weather expert. ortunate on his ear congealed. 

he chief warder hesitated only for a moment ! Besides, that would not be a dangerous clue, for if tho 

longer, but that moment made all the difference to | warder knew that he had hit him at all he would 
John Mordaunt, who had his plan of campaign mapped | expect the shot to be in the leg. A lame pedi:u 
out in his mind, and knew exactly in which direction to ! al be an object of suspicion in the neighbouring 
tun when tho timo for running came. As the chief | villages that afternoon. . 
warder’s sharp command rang out the mist enveloped As soon as he had hidden the bundle he broke into 
Seve fon Macieich, ey ene all 280 lags,” aud Vacances” porkae of Eis ull’ ha dloeered. 060 al 
ave for Mordaun ey were old lags,” and |; trouse joc is sui y 
knew the folly of running away to starve for twenty- | sovereigns, a few shillings, and some coppers that ho 
four hours or so until they were brought back to suffcr | had asked Dolly to Icave in case of any emergency, 
Sc punishment and to have every warder “down ” | ee ee ee is oe ered 
on them. each the nea illage ; 

But Mordaunt ge not form up with the rest. He | got over he peeiuninery sep sscouestelly but he 
was working at the end of the gang ; only one watder , knew very well that he was a long way from safe. 
was near him. Now was his cppostantey. If he! The dull tolling of a bell cathe famntly to this cars, 
failed now it would mean serving his whole time, for | and he realised that everyone roundabout would 
he would be a marked man, He dropped his shovel | know that a gaol-bird had escaped. He slipped his 
and ran. | all op away and slackcned his pace to a weary 


There should be nothing 


“ Halt or I fire!” walk as a manonhorseback came towards him out of 
And he laughed at the sharp command that came , the mist that was lifting slightly now. His heart 
to him through the mist. ; seemed to stand still, but the man rode on with scarcely 

Bang ! la ed at him. 

He gave an exclamation of pain and cursed himself e was footsore and famished when he reached 
for bending down. To might have known that tho , what was little more than a hamlet, and he kept re- 
warder would shoot low, that he would have no desire | peating to himself, ‘‘ You pass the inn and turn down 
to kill him. The warder, guided only by the derisive ; a lano on the left, the house stands back from tho 
laugh, had fired low, and Joho Mordaunt ran on ; road. Walk round to the side. I shall be watching 
minus the lobe of an car. | for you.” 

He pulled off his cap and held it to tho injured car “TI shall be watching for you!” 
as he ran madly on, anxious not to leave the bloodstains | How that sentence of tho girl’s letter had spurred 
as a clue to the route he had taken. Apparently there ; him on during the weary wait. 
was no attempt to follow him. The warders would ; Then he saw the house and approached it nervously ; 
sce the rest of their charges back to the prison, then _ he saw that there was no one in the lane and no windows 
search partics would be sent out. Ho calculated | commanded a view of it. But there were the servants. 
that he would havo a clear hour before the scarch , What would they think of the pedlar who 2 
became dangerous, but would that be cnough ? | He reviled himself for forgetting this detail. True, 

He had fully realised that whilst the fog would | he was in a position to buy silence, but he did not 
greatly help him it would also hamper, for it was | want to be blackmailed. It was not of himscli so 
almost impenctrable beyond a couple of yards, so he | much that he was thinking, but of Dorothy Lambton. 
had taken the precaution of getting Dorothy Lambton | He walked up the weed-grown gravel path that led 
to send him a small compass in one of the letters | from the broad drive to the side entrance. 
that tho friendly warder had smuggled in, and Dorothy | Then he tapped timidly at the door. There was no 
had previously walked from tho new road to the | answer. A chill struck Mordaunt’s heart, and he 
disuscd'shed and notcd its exact position by the compasa, | knocked louder. . 
which he stopped every now and then to examine. ' ‘Then he heard someone moving, tho clank of a chain 


Marl: postcards ‘‘ Boast.”” (See pase 1192. 
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and the withdrawing of a bolt, and the door 


opened. . 
se What do you want?” asked a dark-haired girl 
who stood in the dixewey Ss . 

Mordaunt started back, This girl with the dark 
brown hair and pretty wondering blue cyes was not 
Dorothy Lambton. Yct she was dressed as he had 
suggested in a tweed costume with hair dressed in 
a severo fashion, and his sharp eyes noticed that there 
was a mark on tho bridge of her nose as though sho 
had been Weaving pias: He had advised glasses 
as a means of looking older. 

“[_—I want to sco the mistress of the house,” be 
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afraid of the task I had set her, and yet—and yet | 
rou have done it!” ; ; seat in the back of the car, and the girl placed :/.,, 
“Oh, I longed to do it! When Dolly told me that | bag in after him. There was plenty of room, but ti, 
—that she had accepted the proposal of another man | mere fact of having to hide m: him nervous avain. 
and ‘did not know what to do about you I jumped at As thé car backed out into the lane a distant chur} 
the chance, because it was so daring and because | clock struck six. He shivered. Three hours }): 
it was my duty!” : elapsed sinco his escape. Search parties woul |. 
“Your duty? Dol—Miss Lambton poor vi says | scouring the countryside now. Perhaps the car \..:.! | 
that a friend of hers in whom she bas con has be held up and—— oe 
taken over her task. She’’—he spoke with forced ‘I'm a coward!"’ he muttered savagely, a1, 
gaicty—‘‘does not introduce us, You know me | thought of the coolness of the girl who had gone this. (; 
as John Mordaunt, but I——” : : so much and risked everything for his sake, 
“« My name is Marjorie Holmes!” said the girl in Marjorie Holmes drove along quiet lancs, coin: 


A quartér of an hour later he climbed under oe 


fale girl had paled slight! 

ir slightly. 

ee ee you Mr Mordaunt ?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

Mordaunt’s heart secmed to ccase to beat. 

“Yes,” he cried hoarsely, “ but irs. Treble, is 
she—?” 

“She is quite all right. She is out now. I have 
my instructions. Will you come in?” 

‘Mordaunt hesitated a moment, and then entered. 
The girl closed the door, and a hollow sound ecemed 
to echo through the old house. 

For a moment they stood looking awkwardly at 
each other, this pretty girl and the tramp. Mordaunt 
was longing to ask questions, but dared not do 80, 
for he did not know how much Dolly had told the 
girl, And it was the girl who recovered herself 


first. 

“ Quick,” she cried, ‘‘ you must change those clothes. 
You've no time to waste. I’ve got the car ready to 
drive you into Exeter. Wait a moment and I'll get 
you a can of hot water.” 

They were standing in an old-fashioned tiled kitchen, 
and the girl took an enamel can from the dresser 
and filled it from a kettle on the stove, and then handed 
it to him. 

“The door on the right at the top of the stairs,” 
she said. ‘* You'll find the clothes and the wig on 
the bed. Be quick, then there'll be time for you to 
havo something to cat before we start.” 

“* But——!’ 

“Don't talk now!” cricd the girl impetuously. 
“ Do as you're told!” 

Mordaunt left the kitchen in a dazed way. Tho 
sight of the clothes and the excellent disguise gave 
him little pleasure. For weeks he had been lookin, 
forward to the meeting with his sweetheart who ha 
done so much for him, and now, after all the excitement, 
be was suffering from the reaction. 

A change into clean linen and a shave cheercd 
him, and as he carefully adjusted a white wig over 
his closely cropped hair, he told himself that Dolly 
must have some good reason for her absence. Perha 
she would meet him at Exeter, for apparently the 
atrange girl downstairs was to drive him there. 

Then walked out of the room looking an emi- 
nently prosperous old man. In his basal Bs carried 
a bag containing a change of raiment. His pocket- 
book contained notes for a thousand po » and 
there was plenty of gold in his purse. — 

“I'm perfectly safe now bar accidents,” he said as 
he made for the dining-room, guided by the cheerful 
clatter of cu The girl stood by the table on which 
was set out a large cold ham, severaleggs, and tempting- 
looking bread-and-butter. She was in the act of pour- 
ig oa tea and looked up with a start as heentered. 

here was an awkward pause. 

“* You do look funny ! ” cried the girl, and broke into 

a sipping lang®. . 

And the laugh saved the situation. Mordaunt 
ecated himself opposite to her, hoping that she would 
not watch him closely whilst he ate, for he was famished 
and felt that he could eat everything on the table. 
; iyey . in allenos natll the _ eaten sufficient 

o stay of hunger, then he asked sharply : 

‘Is Mrs. Treble meeting me in Exeter?” ey 

The girl flushed ap arn f 

“No!” she said quickly. “‘ Not@n Exeter. You 
see, sho—oh, it’s so difficult for me to explain without 
hurting you.” 

Mordaunt brought his fist down on the table with 
a bang. In his present nervous, excited condition 
he could not stand any mystery. 

“Don't mind my feelings!” he cried harshly. 
“Tell me at once what has happened.” 

Tho girl glanced at bim coldly, then evidently 
remembered what he had just been through, her face 
softened again. 

‘Perhaps you had better read that,” she said, 
taking a letter from a pocket in her skirt and handing 
it to him. 

Mordannt took it in a trembling hand and read it 
through, his face was set hard when he laid it down 
on the table. 

“Do you know the contents of this Iettcr?” he 
asked the girl ag 

‘I know what has happened,” she said softly, 
“ and I’m very, very sorry for you.” 

Mordaunt his hand wearily across his brow. 

“I suppose I expected too much,” he said slowly. 
“TI suppose it is natural for a girl to fear marrying o 
man who is an escaped felon and might at any time 
be arrested. I suppose it is natural for a girl to be 


Judging by the weather we have been having lately it is likely to be pretty hot this summer 


low, strained voice. 

Mordaunt sprang to his feet. He looked strangely 
incongruous with his silver grey hair end wrinkles on 
his forehead. . ~ 

“Holmes!” he cried in a rasping voice. ‘Then 
you are——?” , 

“ My uncle is Robert Holmes who gave false evidence 
against you at yous trial. I learnt the truth by 
accident. My uncle had a fainting fit a few days 
after the trial, and as he was coming round he talked 
of having sent John Mordaunt to a living death. 
I—I dared not tell him of what I bad learned and I 
could not prove anything, so when Dolly told me every- 
thing I—I came here.”’ , ; , 

Mordaunt resumed his seat, his brain in a whirl. 
So it was this girl opposite to him who had dared 
everything and saved him. He looked at her with a 
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Within ten minutes Mordaunt had finished, and was 
rolling up his convict attire in the oilskin. 


new interest and suddenly discovered that, but for 
the way her hair was done and her ill-fitting mannish 
dress, which were all part of the plot, she was decidedly 
pretty. 

a But how have you managed ?”’ he gasped. ‘“ The 
money, the letters, the ——?” 

“ Oh, it was verv simple. Dolly handed the money 
over to me. I told my uncle that I had obtained a 
situation in the country. He took little interest in 
me and never asked for my address. Dolly sent me 
the letters that first came to her, and I practised 
copying her writing, for I thought if you Icarned the 
truth before you escaped it would ruin everything.” 

* But surely you've never lived in this lonely barn 
of a place by yourself. ‘There were servants to——?” 

“Oh, it was too risky to bave servants. I prod 
as a Saffragette, a man hater, and all sorts of things. 
They think I'm mad in the village. I was terrified 
when I motored out and buried the clothes, but I 
was supposed to be digging ferns. I’ve had a woman 
in once a day, and she has repeated everything I say 
and there's nothing I could do to startle the village 
now.” , 

“ You plucky little girl!” 

The tribute came spontaneously in a voice that 
caused the girl to flush and hastily ask if he wanted 
any more tea. 

“There’s a Fire -and tobacco on the sideboard 
there,” she sai perky. “TI don't know if it’s the 
sort you like, but I thought you would be dying for a 
smoke. Make yourself comfortable whilst I get 
ready to run you into Exeter.” 

Mordaynt found a new briar pipe and a packct. of 
tobacco, and in a dazed way he lit up. He warted to 
think, to try and realise all that he had learnt iu the 
last half hour;but he could not, 


considerably out of her way to avoid any pu:-iii:- 
chance of meeting a party of warders in case «! 1}... 
unlikely, but possible, event of being held up. ‘Tv, 
increasing the pace of the car, she gained the wii 
Exeter road and pulled up on the outskiris of 1:.. 
town just before half-past seven. Sho waited uniii . 
cart had passed, and then, turning the car rou, 
called out to Mordaunt to be ready. 

Mordaunt emerged from under the seat; he nin | 
slowly and his eyes were dull. 

“Quick!” cried tho girl, as she stopped the -:; 
“you must not be seen. Good luck!” 

‘** But you!” cried Mordaunt. “Aro you 
back to—” 

“I must go back to the house for a weck or two -) 2 
not to arouse suspicion, send me your address .:- | 
shall have some money to send you. Good-hyc' ” 

‘“*Good-bye—for the present!” said Miuin +’, 
seizing her hand ; ‘‘ I can’t let you go without 

The hand was pulled away and the car Ieapt ion s..d 
and disappeared in a cloud of white dust. 

* 


* * 2 


Mordaunt had decided to travel from Fre!.1 to 
Salisbury that night and proceed to Hav:: .. 
Southampton the next day. He was walkin: «' 1: 
the High Strect when his eye fell on the conients Sail 
of an evening paper. 

THE ESCAPED CONVICT—STRANGE SEQUIL 


He entered the shop and purchased a paper. 
in the street ho put his bag down, and by the liz 14 
shop window read first of all of his own escaye. 1! 
then on the bottom of the description a short parayiay) 
in heavy, blurred type :— 

“Robert Holmes, an elderly man, was knochs | 
down and fatally injured by a motor-omnibus in Hon! 4 
this morning. On being taken to the hospital | 
made a confession of perjury in the Mordaunt t:i.1, 
and sensational developments are expected.” 
= Oh, tho irony of it! a ag rate ewvapes all the 

anning for nothing. t it at least proved 
las girl faithless, as it had also found one girl faithiu. 
Perhaps even now arrangements were being ma'e }: 
his release. 

“ But it’s not for nothing!” he cried suddenly. 2! 
darted across the road to a motor garage. : 

It is not difficult for a man who has a pocket bows 
well lined with bank-notes to secure a car to take hin 
to Dartmoor or elsewhere, and in ten minutes i'n 
Mordaunt, still an old man in appearance, but ot} 1: 
very young, was flying along the road that led neste 
to the prison from which he had escaped. ; 

But it all depended on the girl! If she vov'l 
marry him life would become something cnchan 
something wonderful. The authorities could wm! |v 
very lant on an innocent man who had escajw"! |. 
the prison where he had been unjustly detunc', 
besides he had money, and——” 

Is this the house, sir?” 

“Yes!” said Mordaunt hoarsely. ; 

A light was burning in the kitchen, and he hneeked 
loudly at the door. The girl opencd it. 

‘* Marjorie!” he cried, and staggered into the nom. 

Half an hour later the Big car deposited jon 
Mordaunt at the gates of the frowning grey pr" 
a prison he left the next day a free man to pay + call 
at the registry office at Exeter. 


oe 


IT OBEYED HIM. n 
“ Rott on, thou mighty ocean!” 
The poet wrote his song. 
Ah, well, the bard has h his way, 
For ever since that fateful day 
The ocean has, in ceaseless plays 
Been rolling right along. 
—— 
INNOCENT LITTLE WIFEY. | 
“I'v go glad for John’s sake,” said Mrs. Yours 
bride, just back from ‘a holiday, “that 1 ce 
home sooner than I intended.” 
“What about John?” asked Mrs. Okun. 
“Why, he wrote mo last week that my 0" ” 
was crazing him, and I believe it, He ci» 
had been acting madly. ae ase 
“The house was all upside antl ie a 
cigar stumps and ashes everywhere, anc th" ' | 
a pile of taeay little cards with red and blac : gyi 
on the dining-room table. When I askew el 
about it, the poor dear fellow said he wags sul oy 
he didn’t know what he was doing. 


Lh 


(ryt 
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A SUBURBAN draper complains that those who 
fiomed the Shop Hours Act could not have realised 
that its provisions must inflict great hardship upon 
tho drapery and oértain other trades. 

He points out that his customers are at work all 
day, and therefore the greater portion of his 
L:iness is done in the evening. 

“I can only making a living,” he writes, “by 
keeping open till late in the evening six nights 
a week,’ 

‘tke same holds good in the case of a number of 
other businesses. Jewellers, for instance, do best 
ziter ordinary business hours. One of the best 
clicnts of the jeweller is the City man. He has a 


good day on the Stock Exchange, and makes up his: 


mind that he will take his wife a memento of it in 
the shape of a ring or a bracelet. 

But naturally he will not leave his office till after 
six, or he mint lose the chance of another profit- 
abledeal, Then he takes a taxi and drives up West 
to <elect his purchase. 


When the Barber Is Busy. 

The barber is another tradesman who does the 
luk of his business in the evening. He has a rush 
hour for shaving in the early morning, but then 
until lunch-tinte has little to do but the paper. 

From twelve to two he is fairly busy, but hair 
cutting is of necessity a somewhat leisurely 
lisiness, and the great majority of his customers 
cone in after office hours. ; 

The chemist’s business depends a good deal on 


The Parents’ Educational Union arranged at Winchester'some days ago that fathere and mo 
The idea was that, after seeing just how their 
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the weather. The worse the weather the greater his 
sales, But he, too, like the others already men- 
tioned, finds his sales more brisk in the evcning 
hours, and the tendency is to keep open much later 
than was the custom a few years ago. 

Tobacconists do three-fifths of their business 
between four and nine in the evening. We speak, 
of course, of tobacconists in the larger towns. In 
most business houses men are not allowed to smoke, 
so it is after regular business hours are over that 
customers drop in for their pet cigar or a box of 
cigarettes. . 

The grocer is one of the few tradesmen who does 
a large portion of his business in the morning. He 
and the butcher, the greengrocer, and the florist 
have a busy time from about half-past ten to one. 

The reason is that their customers are mostly 
women, the wives or housekeepers of men who 
have gone about their daily occupation. These find 
the morning hours most convenient for shopping, 
reserving the afternoon for social duties or amuse- 
ments. 

Organ Grinders Hate Thursdays. 


But in the poorer quarters of London or other 
large towns the provision merchants all experience 
an evening rush, and the butcher's busiest hours of 
the whole week are on Saturday evening, after 
wages have been paid. There is then a regular 
scramble for the Sunday joint, and in the East and 
South of London, butchers’ shops remain open till 
very late every Saturday evening. 

As evory tradesman knows, certain days of. the 
week are slacker than others. At an inquest held 
at Battersea on the body of an organ grinder, it 
was stated that the man never went out with his 
organ on Thursdays, reckoning that day the most 
unremunerative for his calling. On Thuredays he 
stayed in bed, and it was on a Thursday that he 
committed suicide. 

Music-halls also recognise Thursday as the 
worst day of the week, but, oddly enough, the 
worst for theatres is Friday. 

Grocers condemn Thursday as a bad day, but 


GROWN-UPS AT SCHOOL. 


were being 


y fathers and mothers attended the lessons. 
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—Have you any hints for keeping cool? It’s a serivws question, so be serious! 


butchers, both in London and the provinces, say 
that Monday is the slackest day of the week. 

Green; ra and fishmongers also complain of 
Monday, while the only trade which finds Sarusdey 
the least busy day is the drapery. And even 
among drapers opinion is divided, for some declare 
that Wednesday is their worst day of the week, 
from the point of view of profits, 


HE NOTICED THINGS. 


“Tat is a honeymoon pair at the end of the 
carriage,’ whispered the commercial traveller in a 
train the other day, after emerging from a long 
tunnel. 

“ Yos,” laughed the modern Sherlock ; “ and I'll 
wager two pounds that he kissed her going through 
the tunnel.” 

“ Did you see him ? ” 

“No; but I see something now. Ho had a 
smutty spot on his nose when the train entered 
tho tunnel, and now she has one too.” 


A DANGEROUS HILL. 


On the outskirts of a certain village is a steep 
and dangerous hill. Not long ago an accident 
occurred on the spot, and the matter was brought 
forward at a meeting of the council. It was decided 
to put up a danger-board, and the joiner, who 
also happened to be a member of the council, 
wa3 instructed to make the notice as conspicuous as 
possible. 

“* Never fear,” said the carpenter ; “I'll give ’om 
zummat to look at.’* 

At the top of the hill he affixed a notice-board, 
in the shape of a huge hand pointing down, 
and bearing the words, “Stop and dismount.” A 
little farther down a similar board bore the caution, 
“* Apply your brake, or——" On tho third, “ You'll 
soon shake hands——” At the bottom of tho hill 
was the biggest board of all. This read, “ With the 
Undertaker. N.B.—This hill is dangerous.” 


thers should come to school with their offspring. 
educated, the parents would be better able to bring them up. 
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Tue United States is again in the throes of what ° 


is called a 
enjoying itse 
between Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was his predecessor and hopes to 
be his successor. 

The excitement over the most keenly contested 


“ presidential campaign,” and heartily 
if over the exchange of nasty remarks 


general election in England is nothing compared to , 


that which. thrills every patriotic American when, 
ev four years, the task of choosing a new 
president comes round, 

The American is never shy about his politics. 
Great political parades are got up in all the big 
cities, and thousands of sober business men take 
part in them, riding on gaily decked horses and 
attired in all the colours of the rainbow. 

The excitement lasts for months, for the election 
of a President is a very long business. Each of the 
two great rties, the Republicans and the 
Democrats, to choose its own candidate. 
Between these two the final fight is fought. 

The present fight between Roosevelt and Taft is 
not directly for the presidency, but, as they are 
both Republicans, to get nominated by the party 
as the party candidate, 


Choosing the First of ait tre Yankees 


Taft, the present President, and Mr. - 
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The excitement over these long-drawa out 
: fights is intense. Each batch of delegates brings its 
own brass band into the great convention halls, 
and the final selection of a candidate is marked by 
sobbing, weeping, yelling, and the simultaneous 
| blaring of brass bands, each playing its popular 
local tune. 

Political songs have a tremendous grip in 
‘ America, and this summer all music-hall songs are 
| abandoned in favour of chantics like ‘‘ When Big 
| Bill walks on Teddy’s toes, you bet Ted knows, you 
bet Ted knows ; when Billy twists poor Teddy’s ear, 
Ted lets you hear, you bet you hear.” 

Humour plays a far bigger part in presidential 
| fights than it does in Enghsh politics. good joke 
wins thousands of votes. 

Judge Parker, who stood for President a few 
' years ago, and who had not much following, once, 

when sidesiig a huge and hostile outdoor mcet- 

ing, succeeded in winning enthusiastic cheers (and 

thousands of votes all over the States) by remarking, 

when a funeral had by: ‘“‘I do hope that, 
. wasn’t my one voter.” A good joke is quoted far 

more widely than a good argument, and even the 
‘ most serious statesmen know this, 


Are Wedding-rings a Handicap 2. 


” Does a wedding-ring handicap a wife who has | 
to work to help ‘“ keep things going ” ? | 
For quite a long time Miss Iris Hocy, the popular | 
oung actress, hid the fact that she was married 
rom the world by the simple expedient of only 
wearing her ring in the privacy of her home. 

“I thought if it were known I was married my 
prospects might not be so good,” she explained. 

‘as Miss Hoey right in thinking that her. pros- | 
pects might not be so good if it wore known she | 
was married ? Are employers of women labour | 
prejudiced against married womeg who advertise | 
the fact that they aro married ? Does a single | 
woman—or a woman who pretends to be single— 
stand a better chance of employment than a 
wedded one ? 

Mr. Robert Courtneidge, the well-known theatrical 
manager and musical comedy producer, laughed at 
Miss Hoey when she did Tack up the courage to 
tell him her * secret ”"—and gave her an engagement. 
Consequently she scems to have altered her first 
opinion on the subject. But would he have donc 
so if she hadn’t happened to be established. firmly 
in her pee and if he hadn’t particularly 
wanted her for a particular part? I am inclined 
to think he might not. 


e Greek Noses 


A WELL-KNOWN specialist has annouced in a! 
medical paper that, as a result of long research, | 
he finds that in large towns fair people show a ; 
tendency to die out in favour. of those endowed 
with darker skin and hair, Blonde people, it 
seoms, are less suited constitutionally for the | 
conditions of modern city life. The newspapers 
have been discussing the whys and the wherefores | 
of the matter, 

But there are lots of equally interesting facts 
about our personal characteristics as ao nation. 
Ilow many ry for instance, know that quite 
five-sixths of the aquiline noscs in the kingdom 
come from the east coast counties of England ? | 

In Gloucestershire there are far more Greek | 
(or straight) noses in proportion to the population | 
than anywhere else in the country. ‘Thirty-six | 

r cent. of Gloucester noses are straight. In | 

reland there are only 20 per cent. of straight 
noses. In other words, only one nose out of five 
is straight, And as Ireland has hardly any aquiline 
(or hook) noses at all, it is casy to understand that 
Ireland is the great home of the snub nose. , 


| 


England takes, on the whole, larger sizes in hats 
than the west docs. But even adjacent counties 
show surprising differences. In North Devon 
heads run decidedly large, while in West Somerset 


and North-west Wilts there is a large district 


| 
What of British heads? Well, the cast of | 


For it is a notorious fact in connection with the 
stage that a pretty, unmarried girl is usually a 
better draw than a married woman, however pretty. 
It is casy to see why, 

There is a mystery, a certain kind of charm, a 
possibility of romance about a single girl, which 
attracts people in some subtle way and gives them 


the chance to speculate about her future. Any | 


day, for one thing, the exciting news that she is 
engaged to @ pecr or a millionaire may be made 
known; and tho longer, in reason, she remains 
unattached, the more “interesting’* shoe is. 
Besides, she draws the men. 

And this not only applies to the stago; it is the 
case in many other spheres in which women work. 


A young attractive girl who wears no engagement | 


ring is a distinct asset to many employers. 

In those pleasant little tea shops which are so 
popular nowadays this is particularly so. In 
many of these places it is tacitly understood, and 
actively insisted upon by the management, that 
the girls shall make themselves agreeable to 
customers, especially to —s men customers, 
without overstepping the bounds. 

“We are not expected to flirt exactly, but we 
are expected to be nice and jolly enough to mako 


From Gloster 


where heads are well below the average in 
size. 

Tho Highlander is another man with a large head, 
and the Highlander’s head is easily the longest 
(from chin to crown) in Britain, The Irish and 
Welsh have short broad faces. 

Some of these facts fit in closely with ideas 
already in most people’s minds, As to the others, 
how can science make such definite statements ? 
Well, reports provided by military surgeons as to 
the measurements, description, and so‘on, of recruits 
have been very useful, From detailed descriptions 
and careful measurements general tendencies 
can be arrived at. 

The British Association, too, has gone into the 
subject on its own account. Its statistics show 
that the blondest of all Britishers are Shetland- 
men, Fifeshiremen, and Lincolnshiremen. Whole 
villages near. Boston, in Lincs, for instance, are 

practically inhabited only by people with fair hair 
| and blueeyes, In Shetland the fair hair is not golden, 
but so fair as to be almost white. 
In the east and north of ore people are 
| fair generally speaking. Out of every hundred 
thero the statistics show seventy-four fair, twelve 
dark, leaving fourteen medium. In the Highlands 
any fifty-four are fair in a hundred, and twenty-two 
ark. 
In the south of Ireland only thirty-eight are 
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Some Stories about the S 
Presidency, about which a yg a 
Fiercely Excited Just Now. 


A rather youthful candidate who stood 


the present ponderous President became for fl “ 
the darling of America when, in answer to a hech|:: 
who pointed out that no one could becor,:. 
President if under thirty-six, responded sim)! ; 
“ What ? Stone?” i 

Tons of thousands have voted for W. J. Brean 
the ‘‘ permanent’ Democratic candidate, simply 
because of the good humour with which he |);;; 
taken his lickings. One story of his, indeed, is said 
nearly to have won him his last election, 
| _ He asked a reporter if he had ever heard of {!,o 
Westerner who, when somewhat merry, tried 1. 
gain admittance to a dancing-hall. The maste:- 
of-ceremonies politely induced him to leave. J 2 
little he tried again. This time he was curi}, 
assisted towards the door. On the third atten. 
a stout boot helped him down the stairs. Ax |. 
| pekel himself up and examined his bruises, a eiv.11 
' light dawned upon him. “TI can sce what it i-." 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ They may try to hide it, Ini | 
can see that these people don’t really wat 
me.” 

“ Well,” ended the famous orator, 


| thar 


me.’ 


“They are when the Women who Wear 
Them have to Earn their Own Living,” thinks 
Our Heart Specialist. 


you want to come again—and again afier that,’ 
one of these girls confessed to me recently. 

“Thero is no actual hard and fast rule about it, 
but engagement and wedding rings are not loo'.! 
upon with favour here. I suppose a girl cout 
wear such a ring if she wanted to, but Lam si: 
that if it came to a question of reducing the siall « 
anything like that, a ringed girl would be the ii: 
one asked to go.’? 

But some firms do, apparently, have a “hard iu! 
fast rule” on the subject of rings. Not so very lo 
ago a girl shop assistant—she was employed in « 
large ndon drapery establishment—sued het 
employer for wrongful dismissal. 

It came out that she was engaged to he marri«] 
and that she was dismissed because, in deliance 01 
orders, she insisted upon wearing her engagemen!- 
ring while she was behind the counter. 

From all of which it would seem that a ring verv 
often does handicap a woman who has to werk 
for her own living. In one way it is a shame t!:.:: 
this should be so, but, in another way, it |: 
understandable. Employers, in face of the pre-ei.:- 
day keen competition, are forced to extremes tv 
keep their end up and to attract custom, 

he fact is regrettable, but there it is, 


And Carroty Hair comes from the Highlands, 
while the bene® Folk have a “Special 
ye.” 


fair, while thirty-six are decidedly dark. 1» 
South Wales only twenty-four are fair, while just 
fifty are dark, the other twenty-six being tai! 
dark. Devon and Cornwall, too, are cark-haii. 
Where does red hair come from ? In the south 
of England it is quite a Sa In the Highleud:. 
however, particularly in Perthshire, there are wh! 
villages where every othor bare-legged boy in tic 
streets is either red or sandy. . 
In just the same way there are villages in Treland, 
rticularly in Sligo and Roscommon, where the 
| Frais of three-fifths of the people is not merely 
| dark, as is common in Ireland, but jet black. 
Ireland, by tho way, can boast of a combiniiinn 
ractically never found in England or Scot Lane 
Hinok hair and blue eyes. This is the seer! «' 
what to English and Scotch eyes is the curl’ 's 
striking appearance of Irishwomen. ; 
The colours of eyes have been carefully clas~i'' A 
Wiltshire is the only county that can claim " 
colour of its own. e * Wiltshire eye? is knows 
to every army medical officer—a peculiar mivi'y 
hazel-grey, very prevalent in that county. ‘ 
Roughly speaking, English peoplo are Aner 
Saxon in ‘ype -big boned and fair. But here °""" 
there the scientists have found curious Hitt le 
colonies of people who are direct descendants ‘ 
the ancient Britons—a small-boned, dark}. 


people, 


—To the senders of the two best hints I will award prizes of five shillings. Mark postcards “Hint.” (See page 1 192.) 
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Bea 
Nice & 
Smiler 


All the Latest 


FvreyBoDy knews, of course, that the “ picture- 

ostcard smile ” is out of fashion. It is extremely 
“bad form” for a woman to show much of her 
teeth when she smiles. There was once a short- 
lived craze for the hoiy laugh, but to indulge in 
it nov would be considered a serious breach of 
etiquette in polite society. 

The correct “‘ up-to-date ”’ way to laugh is to 
coiten the features by relaxing the muscles round 
the mouth. But if you only want to smile, you 
should do it with your eyes rather than with your 
mouth. 

It is really a very good thing that the dimple is 
no longer considered an additional charm to a 
pretty face. Girls used to disfigure themselves by 
constantly biting their lips in order to produce 
them in their cheeks. Of course, they rarely 
succecded in obtaining a dimple, but they always 
managed to earn for themselves an exceedingly 
ugly mouth, 


To Open Your Mouth is Rude. 


Nowadays there is less excuse for a woman to be 
superficial. The meaningless smirk of the lips is 
no longer in vogue, and smiles are not wanted in 
profusion. She can, therefore, usually express in 
her face her predominant feeling without being 
considered ill-mannered—unless it be worry or 
boredom, for, of course, neither of these is 
permissible, 

Nevertheless there are still several strict laws 
laid down by Society to govern facial expression. 
For instance, to show surprise very strongly is 
clvays supposed to stand as a sign of bad 
breeding. ou may raise your eyebrows, but 
must never be astonished enough to open your 
mouth, for when this happens refinement 
disappears. 

A slight touch of hauteur is considered “ good 
form,” but disgust is never allowed. Contempt is 
twegarded as being the very acme of bad taste, unless 
it is shown 80 slightly that there is no chance of 
the features resolving into a sneer. 

For years the expression of melancholy has been 
greatly esteemed, and the sad, dreamy look in a 
person’s eyes is considered most attractive. The 
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A WHITSUNTIDE 


CAN YOU SOLVE IT? 
£2 SECOND PRIZE. 


25 Consolation Gifts. 


£10 FIRST PRIZE. 


OrrosiTE you will find a picture puzzle. See if you can solve it. 

All you have to do is to cut out the eight pieces given, and paste 
them together on a piece of paper or card so as to form a picture repre- 
senting a scene common in the slums of London. 


solution to the puzzle say what the picture shows. 


. For the correet or most nearly correct solution we will give a first 
prizeof £10, For the attempt which comes next in merit, a prize of £2 will 
be awarded, and, in addition, there will be twenty-five consolation gifts. 


Rules for Competitors. 
"ade out the pieces shown above aud paste together ou a piece of paper 
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foot of his attempt. 
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arrive not later than Thursday, May 30th. 
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divided. 
Wwenty-five consolation prizes, 


standing only, 


Jones takes a great pride in his garden. He went to see how his scarlet runners were getting on— 


°.—Each attempt must bear the usual signature of the competitor in ink at the 


$.—Each competitor must give his real name and address. Unless this condition 
plied with the competitor forfeits bis or her right to a prizo. 


‘.—Mark your envelopes “ Picture” on the top left-hand corner. Attempts must 
5.—To the sender of ths correct solution a prize of £10 will be awarded. 
i A prizo of £2 will 
to the competitor whose attempt comes next in merit, aud in addition tlicre 


The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this under- 
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type of woman who figured very largely in novels a 
rei years back is again calling forth much admira- 
ion. 

This womaa is “tall and stately, with a pale 
face that might have been carved in marble.” She 
has “large, sad-looking grey eyes, and a mouth 
which droops slightly as though she has been 
through some great trouble.” 

This style is now being greatly adopted. But 
the question whether or no the practice of assuming 
a melancholy expression, wholly foreign to a 
woman’s nature, is commendable, must be settled 
by herself, after she has become assured that it 
will improve hez features. There is certainly no 
harm in a desire to cultivate an attractive 
expression. 


How to Get Full, Red Lips. 


Lips which have the curve of Cupid's bow are all 
the rage again. They figurc in all the beautiful old 
aintings, and bring a charming expression to a 
ace. Some women draw their teeth over the lower 
lip constantly to make it full and red. But this 
practice sheuld not be adopted, for it does much 
to coarsen the mouth. 

An animated face is always interesting, if not 
beautiful, but too much animation means irregu- 
larity of features in most instances. A free expres- 
sion of every passing emotion ruins the features, 
and by preventing the feelings from becoming too 
apparent on the surface, the face is toned down and 
rendered more attractive. 

There are some people who have a certain 
exaggerated expression upon their faces, which in 
times of pleasure and trouble suffers not the 
slightest change. For instance, one woman always 
wears a frown on her face, and another goes about 
with her eyebrows perpetually raised, which expres- 
sion turns her face into a kind of monotonous 
question-mark. . . 

The lifting of the eyebrows is a senseless trick. 
It does not give an interesting look to the face, as 
so many people imagine, and is really nothing more 
than a contortion of the facial muscles. The woman 
who can carry on & conversation with an even 
countenance and without nods and wags of the 
head is rare nowadays, but when found she is 
greatly appreciated. . 

Frequent visitors to the cinematograph often 
form an unconscious habit of imitating the actresses. 
Upon the slightest provocation they roll their eyes 
around, and give vent to all sorts of silly and 
exaggerated ex ions. These are quite 
necessary and not at all out of as on the cine- 
matograph stage, but for “‘ everyday use ” they are, 
of course, ridiculous. 


PUZZLE 
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5 MHEN INVENTORS GET BUSY. 3 


How Disasters Bring Along Crops of Patents. 


Ir is announced that a Swansea man has patented 
an unsinkable ship with a chain of air-tight com- 
partments surrounding the hull above the wator line. 
Experiments with a model showed that the tanks 
kept it afloat even when the whole hull was filled 
with water. 

It is a well-known fact at the Patent Office that 
every great disaster, such as the Titanic wreck, 
causes @ sharp increase in the number of new 
inventions, 

During tho past few weeks several new bullet- 
proof shields have been patented, and the French 
police authorities have actually purchased a 
number of devices of this kind for use in such a caso 
as the siege of the Anarchist, Bonnot. 

Some little time ago there were no fewer than 
three successive cases of people falling out of moving 
trains, The result was that a young “cloth- 
looker,”* of Colne, received the sum of £2,500 from 
the Great Central Railway for an ingenious safety 
lock for carriage-doors, 

Everyone will remember the dreadful submarine 
disaster of July, 1909, when C11 was struck by the 
steamer Eddystone, and sank with all hands, except 
a few who managed to spring out, and were picked 
up by C 12. 

The result was the invention and adoption of the 
life-saving helmet which is now provided for the 
use of all submarine crews. The apparatus, 
which weighs sixteen pounds, consists of an airtight 
helmet, within which is a metal box containing 
oxyleath, which, when moistened, gives off pure 
oxygen. The arrangement can be put on without 
assistance in thirty seconds, and enables the wearer 
to breathe’ comfortably for an hour. 

An accident to any noted man is sure to bring 
forth a big crop of inventions. For instance, 
when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was flung through 
the glass of a hansom cab, no fewer than five patents 
were taken out for safety windows, made of mica 
and other substances. And when Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s motor-car skidded in a London street, 
and nearly brought him to grief, a sort of counter- 
skid arrangement was invented. 

The case of ptomaine poisoning on a large scale 
at a large London hotel was the cause of a new 
invention by a well-known M.P. for more effectually 
sealing tins, and the accidentally poisoning of a 
patient by a nurse in a French hospital brought in 
the triangular poison bottle now familiar to us all, 
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Stage Stars and Others Give Away Their Little 
Secrets. 
MR. ALFRED LESTER, 
Of Merry and Bright fame, dislikes silk. 
Tue only fad I can think of just at present is 
that I dislike the touch of silk very much. 


MISS CLARICE MAYNE'S . 
Silliest fad is responsible for her losing a lot of time. 

I must say there is one rather silly fad I have got 
into the habit of doing. 

When going up a flight of stairs I feel I must 
start with the left foot. Sometimes I have been 
talking or thinking when I started to climb, and 
after getting to the third or fourth step have found 
that P started with the right foot. When this has 
happened I have always gone down again so as to 
start with the left foot. 


MR. JOHN HASSALL. 
The famous poster artist laments the loss of a Chrisimas 
dinner owing to his silliest fad. 

Wirtsovt any hesitation I would reply that my 
pet fad—or, if you prefer it, my pet aversion—is the 
sight of a thimble. I even hate to have to write 
the word. The sight of one has sometimes netually 
made me sick, and I always feel horribly unwell. 
Why this should be so I cannot explain, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless. 

While I was still at school I had the same feeling, 
for I remember once when I was about twelve years 
old, on hearing that the Christmas pudding had a 
thimble in it, having to go without pudding that 
Christmas, I’ve never forgotten it. 


MR. A. W. GAMAGE 
Insists on wearing a Night-shirt. 

I am afraid I am not distinguished in the direction 
of having a fad. Perhaps, however, my strong 
preference for the old-fashioned night-shirt as 
against the modern pyjamas may entitle me to a 
niche in your gallery. 


MR. MARK HAMBOURG. 
The famous musician feels at a loss at a concert 
without his walking-stick. 

THE only pecu'iar fad I can think of is that I 
always take a walking-stick with me when I am 
going to play at a concert. 
comfortable if I did not have it, and 1 must always 
take it to and fro on these occasions, whcre 
ordinarily, of course, I would not use one, 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 
Has a fad that is peculiar to many people. 


I narDLy know how to answer your question as 
to what particular fad one would like to break 
oneself of. It would certainly make me very 
happy if I could get into my head that there are a 
few people who did not think I was as stupid as I 
felt myself to be. 

I have Dr. Johnson's knack of going back to 
touch railings, and walking on a number of flag- 
stones without misecing one—which ‘s rather 
laborious work these busy times ! 


MISS MARIE ILLINGTON, 
Who delights thousands of comedy worshippers, 
ts scornful at our tmpertinence. 

Warat do you mean by asking me if I have any 
fads? How dare vou ? 

My reply is: Most certainly not! 

I have, however, one or two settled principles for 
the proper guidance of my everyday life. But that 
1 would have you know is quite another matter. 
For instance, I never use halfpenny stamps if I can 
avoid it; I can’t tell you why. 1 simply don’t like 
the look of them. I dislike having an odd number 
of half-crowns in my purse; they are much easier 
to count, I suppose, when they are in twos, and if 
somehow or othcr I get one or three or five, I change 
one of them as quickly as ible. As for three- 
penny-pieces, I hate the sight of them. 

Perhaps the strongest of my fads—h’m—principles 


— 1nd found them rooted up. 


I would not feel | 


Wery ENoiNa, 
May 30. 1919, 


PEARSODS WE ee ae 


WHITSUN WIT. 


I OS), 
Bright Little Facts About the Comi olde 
Which are New to Yaa. Hotid 


Brirvutr, a quiet village near Cheltenham, hol!- , 


is an objection to destroying letters ; and it is only 
when my writing-table begins to look like an old- 
fashioned Christmas snowdrift that I can bring 
myself to consign them to the flames. 

But these, as I say, are some of the principles by 
which I guide my life. Fads, indeed! The idea ! 


MISS PHYLLIS DARE, R cheese chase at Whitsuntide. Down the hill i: ; 
Just now playing in “The Sunshine Girl,” is a | neighbourhood a age round cheese is rolled, ant :."i 
the more active Birdlipians race after it. 


walling advertiscment for Colman's mustard, 
My pet fad is that I feel I must’ take mustard 
with nearly everything I eat, otherwise it seems 
tasteless. I therefore fecl I’m a walking advertise- 
ment for Colman’s. 


The greates 
number are rolling down the hill themselves els ct 
cheese is captured ! 


Once in every twenty years, the next year fur i 
being 1923, Northampton keeps up a curious cu-te-m 
Early on Whit Monday morning all roads and Iyw.::. 
of the parish are stopped, and toll is demanded uf 4" 
passers-by. If the unlucky pedestrian refusr. 1: 
pay he is seized and hoisted on a stout pole, 4: | 
carried through the streets accompanied py a jeri 
crowd. 


MR. HARRY LAUDER. 
The great Scotlish comedian quietly whistles hisaself 
to sleep. 

I HAVE two fads that stand out by themselves. 
One is singing to myself when in conversation. 
The other is quietly whistling myself to sleep ; and 
many a row I have got frae the wife over it 


At Gwennap Pit, in Cornwall, a service is Whi i: 
memory of John Wesley, who conducted 1 livic:.. 

therings there. Wesleyans come from all jai:- <: 
Gogiend to attend this service. 


MR. EUSTACE MILES 
Has a pair of braces for every p2ir of trousers. 


I am in the habit of making memoranda on 
envelopes. Nowadays I keep a supply of plain 
cards or envelopes in my pocket, and when any- 


Tne strangest Whitsuntide observance of all is 1! 
in Echternach, a town in Luxemburg. Feito 
Church is famous for containing the remains of >: 
Willibrord, whose name day falls on Whit ‘Tues: 
Special excursion trains are run from France, Belgia: 
and Germany for pilgrims who wish to attend. \ 
vast procession proceeds towards the church, and fi. 
some extraordinary reason they do not walk. Tic: 
take three steps forward and then one back, ts: 
three steps forward again, and so on. Fer this rea- 
the procession is known as ‘* The Dance of the Leay'r 
Saints.” 


thing important occurs to me I write it down on a 
card or envelope. At night I turn these out on my 
bed and sort them, and see to them the next 
morning. I never write two notes on one envelope. 

Another fad of mine is to have a special pair of 
braces for every pair of trousers ; these braces are 
never taken off the trousers, 


Tue Sabeans, or Christian Star Worshippers. hi 
upon Whit Sunday as the principal religious fea-: «° 
the year. They are chicfly to be found along 1; 
banks of the Lower Euphrates and the Tigiis. A) 
midnight on the Saturday before Whit Sunday tiv 
dip in the river and then array themselves in wii 
garments. Afterwards follow ceremonies peculiar | 
these Star Worshippers. 


HORSE REARS—BITE HIS EARS 


Biting the Animal’s Far is One Method of Taming 
a Refractory Steed. 

A sHow rider in a circus was recently fined for 
biting the ear of a savage horse in order to distract 
its attention while it was being saddled. 

This bruta] practice is not an uncommon one in 
the back blocks of Australis, where wild horses 
are broken to saddle in the course of a couple of 
hours. 

Men who have to deal with. unbroken or half- 
broken horses have all kinds of tricks and dodges 
for dealing with them. One such was seen the other 
day in the Strand. A van horse got rid of its bridle 
and ran away. A taxi-cab driver tapped at its 


Darssep in their robes of office the Mayor a: ° 
Sheriffs of Newcastle embark on a number of gail: 
decorated barges and go in procession down the rive: 
At the mouth of the river the Town Clerk reads alo. 
a proclamation announcing the soil of the Tyne to |. 
the property of the City of Newcastle. On tir 
return the two principal sheriffs select the th 
prettiest girls from among the spectators and g:\: 
them each a kiss and a new sovereign. 


In the Newbury district of the Kennet Valley t!« 
men, dressed in their Sunday best, parade the distr 
headed by a brass band playing lively airs. It i » 

eat’ match-making festival, and after the par. 
lovers exchange confidences and vows. 

Anour this time of the ycar the girls of Cornwsl. 
Yorkshire, and other parts of the country take th 
sweethearts to a well or smooth pool to sce if Ur: 
faces are reflected in the water. A clear reflect 
means that the lover is true, a misty one that he ! 
his eye on some other lady ! 


head and seized it by the tongue. It stopped almost 
at once. If you can once get hold of the tongue, 
you can stop any horse in this way. 


To Stop Kicking. 


A kicking horse can be cured by the use of the 
‘“foot-strap.” This is simply an ordinary stout 
leather strap. You pick up one of the horses’ front 
feet, double the leg, and strap it up, so that the 
animal cannot put the foot to the ground. 

It is simply impossible for a horse, standing on 
three legs only, to lash out, and after two or three 
applications of the foot-strap the animal usually 
learns sense and gives up the bad habit altogether. 
There is no cruelty whatever in a judicious use of 
this method. 

Sometimes a horse gives a deal of trouble in the 
stable by refusing to stand still to be groomed. 

In Texas they cure this vice in a very simple 
way. The man takes hold of the halter rope about 
a foot from the horse’s head with one hand, and the 
animal’s tail with the other. Then, flinging his 
weight back, he whirls the horse round and round 
about a dozen times. When he lets go the horse is 
so dizzy it can hardly stand. 


Breaking in the Vicious. 


He then says “ Whoa!” sharply, and it is very 
scldom that the creature will need a second lesson. 

It is not so difficult as it may sound to spin a 
horse round in this summary fashion. 

The famous Rarey, the American horsebreaker 
who caused such a sensation in England about the 
ear 1860 by quieting vicious horses within an 
hour, did this by throwing them. The method is, 
however, @ very drastic one, and should never 
be used in breaking a colt. 

Real horse magic consists in patience jure and 
simple. Doa little every day. Never Ict the lesson 
be too long, never by any chance lose your temper. 


Apnoad, Whitsun still remains one of the co! 
festivals of the year, especially in Roman Cet)cl: 
countries. In many Italian churches a dove apyr 
during the service from above the altar, in o! 
wafers, cakes, or oak leaves are showered liom abv. 
upon the worshippers. 


Tue great event in Manchester is the Whit Me ie 
Sunday School Procession. Last year 25,000 chili 
went in procession dreseed in various fancy cor" 


AWKWARD FOR JOHNSON. - 

A youNo man named Jolinson married, and ie 
the honeymoon he arranged to take his bride te 
town which he knew well. He was fond of vies 
this town, he told his wife, because at the he : 
where he intended staying “ they served S| 
delicious honey at every meal." 

“That will be delightful,” said his bride. 

The couple arrived at the hotel just in time fo te ' 
Johnson escorted his bride to a table, and lo. 
quizzically at it. 

There was no honey on the table, 
the room. Johnson was surprised, and 
waiter. at 

“See here!” said he. ‘ Where's my hones | 

The waiter thought deeply for a few mon’ 
Then suddenly his face brightened as ae ee 
bered the favour in which a certain waite 
been held by several customers. . 

“She don’t work here no more,” he said, 


oa 


and none i 
calle! u 


Near by he saw the mark of a cat’s paw. 
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“Wen I was 6 
”’ said Pincher, 
two ambitions, 
one was to be an engine- 
driver an’ the other was 
to be a footman sittin’ 
up on the box seat of a 
carriage an’ pair with 
nothin’ to do but keep 
our arms folded an 
look haughty at such 
as couldn’t afford to 
keep footmen. 

“ I've never driven an engine yet, but as a footman 
Ireckon I should have been a t success if I hadn’t 
found out that he has a lot more to do than meets the 
eve. 

“© Do you mean to 
Pincher 2?” I exclaim : P . 

“[ do,” said the little man, settling himself in 
chair and puffing 
jinkey I was, powdered hair, velveteen coat, and knee- 
lrecehes an’ all, Real smart I looked, o 

‘iter cross between a judge an’ a game- 
kcoper wot hadn’t properly dressed. There 
wis a patlourmaid once wot——” 

“Has tie lady any direct bearing on 
t:e story you are going to tell me?” 

l'incher shru his shoulders. aot iy 

“ Of course, if you don’t mind missin 
interestin’ details,” he said, “it makes 
no odds to me. I thought they paid you 
wiiter chaps by so much a word, an’ if 
tuat’s true, guv’nor, you’ve lost a bloomin' 
fortune by bein’ impatient. You ain’t never 
dene me proper justice, just at a interestin 
point you switch off, so to speak, an’ they 
zo an’ fill up space in the page where [ 
oight to have n with some bloomin 
joke wot ain’t half so funny as things I 
could have told you, if only——” ‘ 

“How did you become a footman ?”” 

Pincher eyed me reproachfully, took a 
long drink, and proceeded slowly : 

“It was like this, Jimmie Black, who,.at 
that time, bossed p roodertully clove gang, 
had given me a few odd jobs which I'd - 
brought off all right, sent a pal for me one 
night, an’ w’en I got to his rooms (he lived 
in good style up Kilburn way) he asked me 
sharp-like if I knew anything of a footman’s 
duties, 

“\ell, always bein’ an optimist, an’ seein’ 
there was somethin’ hangin’ to the answer, 
I said I reckoned that I'd soon pick up 
wot I didn’t know. 

“Very well,’ says he, ‘here’s the advertisement 
from an evenin’ paper, an’ on this bit of fe you’ il find 
uswers to most of the questions you'll be asked an’ a 
rough idea of your duties. I'll see the references are 
all right.’ . 

“ An’ with that he waved me out. A very busy man 
was Jimmie, an’ he never wasted words. I took the 
wan wot had fetched me across to a pub, an’ learnt a 
good deal from him. 

“It seemed the gang had an eye on a house just off 
Grosvenor Place, inhabited by a very wealthy retired 
general wot had a wonderful collection of gold coins an’ 
jiecious stones. He'd picked up a lot of ’em in his 
‘vavels, an’ had spent a lot of his fortune in addin’ to 
ins collection, an’ Jimmie wanted to learn something 
about the ways of the house. : 

; “Then he spotted the advertisement an’ had sent 
or me. 

** You see,’ says the chap, ‘ the advertisement says 
applicants must be small men, an’ that’s where Jimmie 
tanks you'll stand a good chance, for most footmen are 


ni 


his 


ey that you’ve been a footman, | 


out a cloud of smoke, “a goal 


tall, °cos they’re not wanted unless they are. This old 
bint is a short man they say, an’ he don’t like tall men 
round him. You ought to stand a good chance, ’cos 
ve wa “yer be be keen.’ wi aed ” 

_ Well, I sat up late that night studyin’ the paper 
Jimmie Black had given me, findin’ ont aa I was, so 
to speak, an’ wot I’d been doin’, then in the mornin’ I 
went round to interview Major-General Sir David 
ea, K.C.B., an’ half the letters of the bloomin’ 

phabet, 

A fierce lookin’ cove he was, short, but very broad 
an’ fat, with a sed face an’ white moustache. He 
looked me up an’ down an’ asked questions in a sha 
soiter parade ground voice. I got through ‘em all till 
he says quite sudden, * Are you a teetotaler ?’ 
kite Well, guv’nor, he didn’t look much like that sort 
‘self, but I thought perhaps he might like other 


Pevple to be, an’ I said I was almost one. 
You're a liar,’ says he, ‘for I've never met a} 


—Jones was wild but he couldn't keep the cat away. Can you give him a geod dodge for sevring cats? 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


THE FLUNKEY. 


teetotal footman yet, an’ don’t expect to, but so long as 
‘ou an’ the bla: butler don’t rob me further than 
’m robbed already, Ill say nothin’.’ 

“* With that he rang the an’ the butler appeared. 

“© This man will do if the other fellow’s clothes fit 
him, an’ he can start at once,’ he says, ‘ I'll inquire into 
his references later. I've a friend staying here to- 

ight an’ he’ll be useful. Quit, both of you.’ 

‘*He’s a rum old bird,’ I says, affable to the 
butler w’en we got outside the door, but he gave me an 
icy stare an’ led me up to a little room at the top of the 
house. I wondered wot he'd have thought if I’d told 
him what his boss had said to me about him, but as I 
didn’t want to get the sack until I'd answered all the 
questions Jimmie Black had sct me, I was tactful an’ 
said nothin’, 

“The other footman’s togs fitted me fairly well, 
though the stockings were a bit baggy round the 
calves, an’ the hair powderin’ wasn't so easy as I'd 
expected, but with Jimmie’s notes an’ a capacity for 
keepin’ my eyes open, so to speak, I got through the 
day all right. Meetin’ the general's missus, a buxom 


“The fool of a butler bumped against me as I was handin’ 
the boss his soup.” 


old fatly in a indelicate dress about seven o'clock, I 
found I'd got to assist the butler at waitin’ at table, an’ 
that gave me the shivers a bit. 

“ The old boy had a dashin’ lookin’ man, somethin’ 
to do with a Governor of one of the Colonies, asa guest, 
an’ her ladyship had a ugly critter, sorter faded out old 
maid, with a scraggy neck, as her guest. ; 

“ Well, guv’nor, I wasn’t exactly wot you might call 
a success at that dinner, the blanked fool of a butler 
bumped against me as I was handin’ the boss his soup, 
an’ the kongtrems, as the French say, didn’t improve 
his temper or his shirt front. 

“From the look of the scraggy lady I reckoned she 
must have heard somethin’ of the language that 
was bein’ addressed to me in a fierce whisper by 
ae general, as I apologised an’ mopped him 

own. 

“ As for the jelly fallin’ on the floor, well anyone 
wot knows the cussedness of jellics will easily under- 
stand that, but the way the butler carried on w’en we 
got to the servants’ hall you'd have thought I'd been 
careless. 

“* You'll have to sit up till the master an’ his 
friend have gone to bed,’ he says, ‘an’ from wot I 
ba , bee of their intentions you'll have a long 
job. 

“Well, he was right, guv’nor. After the gencral 
had showed his pal his collection which was kept in a 
room with a barred window an’ steel door, they went 
down to the library, evidently havin’ arranged not to 
go to the drawin’-room where the ladies were, an’ 
started talkin’ an’ drinkin’ whiskies-and-sodas. 

“It was half-past eleven w’en I let scraggy neck out 
to.get into her carriage, an’ then the missus went to 
bed, an’ I sat in the hall jawin’ until half-past twelve, 
then I thought it time to give the two coves a hint as 
to wot the time was. 


“*Can I bring you anythin’, sir ?’ Isays, puttin’ my | 


head round the door. 
*“*No, you fool,’ says the general, an’ was goin’ on 


| with the conversation, w'en the other chap leant 


| across the table. 

| “* Tm most anxious to hear the story of how you 
; obtained the ruby, gencral,’ he says, ‘ but I should be 
| Sorry to keep your servants up.’ 

““* Let the fool go to bed, then. It was in cighty-six 
that I was stationed ——’ 

i Well, I didn’t wait to hear any more, but trotted off 
upstairs, but w’en I got to bed I couldn't sleep, an’ 
after lyin’ for nearly an’ hour I decided to go an’ see 
if them two coves had left any whisky. I pulled on my 
breeches an’ coat an’ started off downstairs, walkin’ 
very quiet, an’ then, guv’nor, I had a sudden shock, for 
the door of the room where the boss kept his collection 
was open, an’ someone was tamperin’ with the safe. 

“There was a ugly-lookin’ knobbed stick hangin’ 
on the wall, an’ quick as lightnin’ I had it down an’ crept 
to the door, the electric light was switched on, an’ there’ 
was the general's — still in evenin’ dress with a bunch 
ot keys in his hands at the door of the safe. 

“* Well, it was a critical moment, guv’nor, an’ f 
decided at once to wait till he got to the open door 
before givin’ him one to go on with, so to speak, but 
w’en I saw he'd got the right key in I tambled to the 
fact that there was a letter combination as well as the 
ordinary lock. 

“** Here’s for glory an’ renown !’ I says, an’ walkin’ 
in very quiet I landed the cove one on the napper with 
the stick savages had used to crack cach other's skulls. 
Then I gave the alarm. 

“* They found the general drugged in the library, an’ 

\ I explained that I'd heard a noise an’ come to sce wot 
it was about, an’ I was quite the hero. 

‘* At the police-court proceedings it came 
out that the general's pal was anadventurcr 
from the Colonies, wot bad laid himself out 
to do the job properly, gettin’ forged letters 
of introduction, and so on. 

“The magistrate congratulated me, but’ 
I was bloomin’ glad to get out of the 
witness-box, dreadin’ that some ’tec woul 
recogniso me, an’ the old bird gave me a 
ten-pound note w’en I left two days later 
to go to Yorkshire, where I told ‘im Id 
come into alittle tobacco business left me by 
an uncle. 

“Two weeks later Jimmio Black mado 
a very neat job of that safe, an’ my share 
worked out pretty fair, all things considered, 
though I reckon I threw up a life-long job 
w’en I quitted the general’s service !” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


“ Waiter,” said the guest, “ you have 
brought me tea.” 

‘‘No, sir,” said the waiter; ‘“ that’s 
coffce, sir.”’ 

“Well,” said the guest, ‘I ordered 


“Does your wife win at bridge?’’ 

“I don’t know for sure,” replied Mr. 
Meekton, “but I think so. The women 
all look as if they disliked her very much, but they 
keep on inviting her to play.” 


“Some folks has more money than they knows 
what ter do witb,” remarked Plodding [cter 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” replicd Meandering Mike; ‘I was that 
way once.” 

*'Ow was that, Mike?” 

“I once had a tanner on me, and found it was 
past closing-time.”’ 


Carry your “‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
| And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gilts among the 
loyal readers of ‘“* P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee All you 
| have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
| sircet, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
| “ Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
‘the many representatives of ‘P.W.,” who are all over the 
1 country. 
| Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
| the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
| ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
| London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all vou 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
| hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, A list 
lof the latest winners appears on page 1179. So 
remember to 


| Carry your “Pearson's"’ in your hand, 
| And see what we will give you. 
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JEANNE DU BARRY. 


s Assistant who became France’s last uncrowned Queen. 


Suffice it to eay that the 

oung man, whose name, 
ty the way, was Duval, 
became Jcanne’s first 
lover; though not her last, 
by any means. 

At length she was taken 
in hand by a certain Count 
Du Barry, a man of vast 
wealth, but of infamous 
reputation, whose name 
she assumed and by whom 
she was introduced to the 
King of Franco, Louis 


In old Paris many years ago a little girl hawked | XV., whose favourite she became. 


s!,am jewellery from a wooden tray. . 

She was very, very poor. Her entire stock 
in trade was worth perhaps three shillings. Her 
carnings rarely excccded more than a few pence 
a day. 

On her feet wero neither shoes nor stockings. 
Her few rags of clothing scarcely sufficed to cover 
her decently. All the day long, and often far into 
the night, sho tramped the cold streets, selling 
her wares to whocver would buy them. 

When she had disposed of her whole trayful, and 
not till then, the little Jeanne—for that was her 
name—was free to crawl home to the garret she 
shared with her mother. 

From these pitiful surroundings she was rescued 
after a while by a certain Madame Labille, who 
kept a large millinery establishment in the fashion- 
able Rue St. Honoré. 

She had stood one day in the gutter outside 
the shop with her tray, and Madame's sharp eyes 
had noted the wondrous, weird beauty of the little 
sireet-seller, She had sent an assistant outsido 
to call her in, and had talked with her, and in the 
end she had taken her into her employ. 


Pretty Faces to Attract the Boys. 

In acting thus, however, Madame Labille was 
not altogether disinterested. It was her rule to 
imrage pretty assistants, the pretticr the better. 
hor they attracted to her shop scores upon scores 
of gilded Parisian youths, who bought expensive 
lace raffles, costly cravats, and other similar articles, 
of which they probably stood in no immediate 
need, the while they ae amourously the dainty 
misses behind tho polished mahogany counters. 
And in little Jeanne, Madame’s experienced eyes 
liad detected a decoy bird of no ordinary type. 

Nor did her enterprise go unrewarded. For some 
two years the ex-hawker of sham jewellery served 
her faithfully and well, drawing much custom, 
causing many heartburnings. Then, when she 
was approaching her sixteenth birthday, an adven- 
ture Prtel her that resulted in her leaving the 
Labille establishment, and which in tho end 
lounched her upon a career of gilded sin that was 
destined to ead her to the very steps of the throne 
of France itself, a publicly acknowledged, if un- 
crowned, Queen, and eventually to the tumbril 
and the guillotine. 

Jeanne fell in love, the unconscious object of 
her wayward fancy being none other than a young 
gentleman who occupied a bachelor apartment on 
the fourth floor of the same building in which 
was situated tho shop wherein she was employcd, 


Jeanne’s Way of Making Friends. 

Unable to attract his attention personally, for 
he was not a customer, Jeanne adopted the unusual 
expedient of sketching her portrait in colours and 
pinning it to the door of his flat. 

The young man was flattered, the more 80 
that the sketch, though roughly drawn, revealed 
nevertheless a face of exquisite beauty. Guessing 
that the original of the portrait might possibly 
be found amongst the young ladics in the shop 
below, he made a tour of the Labille estab- 
lishment, going from showroom to showroom, 
until at length he discovered the object of his 
search, 

The rest was easy. The young man said nothing 
there or then, but that night he pinned the portrait 
on the door once more, with the message written 
underneath: “ When will my little painter come 
to see me ?” 

Then he went to bed, and the next morning tlicre 
appeared, greatly to his delight, the simple reply : 
“Your little painter will breakfast with you to- 
niorrow morning at nine o'clock ; leave the door 
ajar. 

Necdless to tell in detail the outcome of an 
acquaintance thus irregularly and romantically 
begun between two persons of the opposite sex, 
and occupying totally different social positions. 


—For the jive best schenves I will give nice little Watehcs. 


For the first few mouths of her “ reign,” Jeanne 
nature 


was exceedingly unpopular. But her good ; 
0 


and happy disposition soon gained her hosts 
friends. 

She loved to dispense favours, to sce around her 
bright and smiling faces. A pardon, a pension, an 
appointment-—it was all one to Jeanne. If any- 
body desiring such could only succeed in obtaining 
an audience with her, they were pretty sure of 
getting what they asked. : 

Her good nature was never ruffled. Sho simply 
could not be made angry. Said the Chief of 
Police to her one day: “ Madame we have caught 
a rascal who sings scurrilous songs about you. 
What shall we do with him ?” 

“Make him sing them to you, and then give him 
something to eat,” was Jcanne’s ready reply. 
Madame de Pompadour, her predecessor in the 
King’s affections, had sent men to rot and die in 
the dungeons of the Bastille for less. 


On her Knees in her Night-dress. 

Once Jeanne met a work girl being driven 
through the streets to the place of execution. She 
had been found guilty of killing her child in a 
fit of despair. = - 

The unhappy captive, catching sight of the 
Favourite, cried out to her to save her. ‘‘ You 
were one of us once, you know, Madame,” sho 
exclaimed, tears streaming down her face. It was 
not a very apt or flattering remark, but Jeanno 
understood, and was not offended. 

She ordered the officer in command of the escort 
to wait where he was, and hurrying to the King, 
returned in a {cw minutes with a pardon. 

In like manner she saved the lives of the Count 
and Countess of Louesme, who had been condemned 
for high treason. Louis had determined to execute 
them, and had proved deaf to the pleading of their 
only daughter. Yct he was unable to resist Jeanne, 
who quitted her bed at midnight in obedience 
to the urgent entreatics of this selfsame daughter, 
and knelt at the King’s feet, clad only in her 
nightdress. 

Her great favlt was her boundless extravagance, 
and it was remembered against her later. She 
loved to deck herself with well-nigh priceless 
jewcls, to wear costly dresses, to surroun herself 
with ostentation and luxury. Even her kitchen 
utensils were of gold. 


When tke King had Smallpox. 

With the death of Louis, from smallpox, Jeanne 
was banished from Court, and this although she 
had tenderly nursed the. King all through his last 
most loathsome illncss, when all others had fied 
through fear of infection. She took up her residence 
in Luciennes, where she kept up a semi-royal 
state for some years. 

Then came the outbreak of the revolution, the 
execution of the new King and Queen, the whole- 
salo murders of the old French aristocracy. Yet 
Jeanne felt no fear. She was not an aristocrat, but 
a daughter of the people. 

So during all those dreadful months of the 
Terror she held her head high, and even travelled 
several times backwards and forwards between 
Paris and London at a time when to be suspected 
of attempting to leave France was liable to spell 
death. Moreover, during her last visit to England, 
she was imprudent cnough to dine at a house where 
Pitt, the British Prime Minister, and incidentally the 
best-hated man in France, was a guest. 

The spies of the Republic swarmed in London 
at the time, and the incident was noted by one of 
them, who reported it to the Committee of Public 
Safety in Paris. Forthwith Jeanne’s death . was 
decided on. 5 

Pitt, alive to her danger, implored her not to 
return to France, but she laughed at his fears, 
Three days after landing she was arrested on the 
usual charge of ‘“‘ conspiring against the Republic,” 
and with her arrest her fate was sealed. 
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There was, of course, a mockery of a trial. Dut 
her conviction was a foregone conclusion. She was 
ordered to be publicly guillotined, the centece 
to be carried out within twenty-four hours. 

The tumbril, a rough cart with straw in the bottom 
and a plank for a seat, bore her through the streets 
of Paris to the place of execution. She sat with 
bowed head, dazed, neither seeing nor hearing. 

Only when the cart drew up alongside the platform 
upon which the guillotine was fixed did she awake 
from her lethargy, and then it was to give vent to 
a series of most heartrending screams. § Th: 
crowds in the Place de Revolution, and the spe- 
tators on roofs and at windows, drew back appalled. 


Broke Away From the Executioner. 

They had been accustomed to see the haughty 
aristocracy of France, men and women alike, facc 
the axe with contemptuous indifference, but thi- 
shrieking, terrified captive was an_ altogethc: 
different matier. For the first time it seemed 
to strike them that it was a fellow being—a woman 
—they were going to kill. 

A murmur, half of pity, half of horror. roce 
from the crowd, above which could be heard the 
voice of Jeanne imploring, pleading, protestin.. 
Once she broke from the executioner’s «rasp, an:| 
ran lightly to the edge of the scaffold. In anothc: 
instant she would have leapt over, and in amon:-1 
the crowd, when it is impossible to say whii 
her fate would have been. 

But she was en ee just in time, and haul) 
back by the shoulders, her little hecls makin, 
a hideous dragging sound on the rough board:. 

‘“ Pardon, monsieur! One moment! You are 
hurting me!” 


These were her last words. The next instaiit 


the axe fell swiftly, and all was over. 


SNOOKS 
GOES 
BOATING. 


Snooxs, the gay old dog, is spending his Whitsun 
holidays by the side of the silvery sea. He thought he 
would like to go for a row, 80 he hired a boat. Someliow 
or other he caught a ‘‘crab.”” A stiff breeze was blowing, 
and the boat upset. Luckily, Snooks was rescucl, L:t 
the Parrot suw it all and passed some choice rem:irks. 

Tell us in a last line to the verse below what you 
think the Parrot said. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor s.a1 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it mays ¢ 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, &1. 
should have some bearing oa the rest of the verse. 

The versc which we wish you to complete is as follus: 

While out for a row in a boat, 

Old Snooks by mischance caught a ‘crab; 
As he fell with a splash in the sea, 

The Parrot was then heard to blab: 


PRIZES. / 


An example last line, which must not be used, m'cit 
read as follows: ‘‘ Splendid chance to learn to swim.’ 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Perrot’s comment on @ postcard, and addrece {1 '0 : 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. If youlbe, you 
may inclose your postcard in an ervelope. ier : 

Kach postcard must bear the usual signature ofthscompctitor ir: Kk. 
Names and addresses may nut be types ritten or printed. upsteicde 

3. Each competitor must give his real nameand address. Unless"! * 

condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her jight toa 


rize. ‘ 
me your postcard “Boat” on the top left-hand corner. Ass s 
mustarrive not later than Thursday, May 30th. neva 
5, To the sender of the attempt considered the pect prize of £ 
be awarded, In the event cf a tie this sum will be divided. In ade 
ten consolation gifts of 10s, each will be awarded to the competitors s! 


+4 


7 


eri 
crorthe published. decision to is final, and competitors may enter cr « s 
understanding 


Result of “Alarm” Parrot Contest. 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this con's:t 
was awarded to C. Crarg, 43 Goldsmith Rd., beret 
Heath, Birmingham, who sent the following: 
To rouse him up early cach morn, 
‘A patent alarm old Snooks made ; 
Bot it fell with a crashon his head, 
‘And the Parrot smiled broadly and said : 
“ He'll ‘secure’ his next invention. 


Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awar tl 
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] LIVE BY DYRING. 


The Woman who can make Cloth all the Colours 
of a Rainbow Chats about her Work. 

Tire is @ proverb amongst the trade that ‘A 
«ood scarlet dyer is born, not made, but a good 
julizo dyer drops straightfrom Heaven.” Indeed, 
mine is an art as well as a science, and indigo dyers 

stand at the head of all. 

Unfortunately the use of built-up dyes and those 
of the aniline class has wrought a complete change. 
‘All the same, a good dyer can earn from £4 to £8 a 
ueek, bad as the trade has been cut into by ready- 
wade dyes and technical-school trained dyers. 

Herve I sit in my mixing shed with the steaming 
(ve vats beyond. By means of a big glass window 
Lean see all that is going on in the works, and, let 
me tell you, dyers are amongst the most secretive 
«: mortals) Despite the advances in cheap know- 
due, many @ dyer holds very valuable trade 
yiiukles which he is not so foolish as to divulge. 

On the other side of my office is a smaller room 
containing an array of wooden casks, bottles, and 
ciemical apparatus. 

Now, the whole art of dyeing consists in the 
ohility to reproduce exactly any given shade. In 
iy head I carry all the information, though some 
dvers commit it to books, for which they can get a 
y od sum when they retire, 

‘ty master will send me a small pattern bit to 
wiich he wants a “‘ piece”? dyed. This I have to 
ds to a nicety, or else there will be a row. Some- 
tines if I oe the slightest blunder I get into hot 
wter; at other times a big difference will pass 
unnoticed. 

Indigo Dyeing fs Tricky. 

I mix a lot of natural dyes myself, but we chiefly 
ns artificial dyes—ready-made for use. Natural 
d.o3 are the best for some purposes, and artificial 
ves for others. 

Indigo dyeing is very tricky; that is, dyeing with 
t's real article, and not the artificial indigo of which 
~) much is now used. You can tel! a real indigo- 
cved cloth from the smell it gives when wetted in a 
siower, Say. Nothing can beat it for durability 
ant shade. 

Well, the art of indigo dycing largely consists in 
ping the dye vat at a proper ferment. This 
wust be done to a nicety; it must not ferment 
«ter too much or too little. Now, an inexperi- 
ed dyer may leave his work at six one night, and 
‘en he gets back next morning at six may find 
‘© vat ruined by over fermentation, Then £60 
«:th will have gone at one bang. 

There is nothing like so much indigo dyeing now 
«: was formerly the case. Thus khaki has knocked 
o-t indigo dyeing for the Government, for whom 
‘a ny cloths were so treated at well-paid rates. 

' ought to tell you something about black dyeing, 
1, use, like indigo dyeing, it is almost an art in 
ii-clf, In large centres of the industry are to be 
12ad works exclusively used for the dycing of black. 

Black is Almost Unknown. 

xcept in the commoner materials such a dye as 
hick is almost unknown ; it is either a dead black, 
« biuish-black, a woaded black, or some other shade 
cv: species of black. These shades and varieties are 
i. lueed by colourists who do not, as a rule, engage 
1. iy other branch of the industry. 

'f you came amongst the labourers in the black 
vcing department of the works you would soon get 
t» know when @ bereavement had taken place 
“ongst their families. It is common for these poor 
‘ows, who are somewhat badly paid, to bring half 
‘+ family wardrobe and dye it an appropriate 
bisck in the sad circumstances. 

_ The routine method of learning to become a dyer 
'. {9 attend for a year or so at a good technical 
“"-ge, and then go to a practical dyer, and pay 

!'n @ premium for the privilege of serving an 
‘i-nenticeship with him. However, as an old 
i.Uical dyer, I have no hesitation in saying that 
'w the use of a little gumption it would be possible 

"any young fellow by right-down hard application 
to l-arn the art without paying any premium at all. 

\llhe need do is to get into a good dyeworks as a 

urer, and give himself a real grounding in 

“inistry by attendance at an evening technical 

041 He should then follow this up by evening 
‘\\ -ndance at some better-class school. 

_4Yy going on some five or six years in this way at 
Wisi, and keeping his eyes wide open and his 
fas ‘th closely shut in the works” by day, he would 
“wn sufficient to take a place as an assistant dyer. 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 
HOLDS THE ROPES. 

Tue device shown in the illustration is one commonly 
used by carmen when taking a load of barrels or bales. 
_ It consists of one or more pieces of loop-iron bent 
into the sha 
shown to hold the 
Tropes that keep the 
barrels from fall- 
ing. , 

One end of the 
iron is hooked over 
the rim of the 
barrel, and the rope 
rests in the hollow 
of the other end. 
It is impossible for 
the barrels to fall 
from the cart or 
even be jerked about much when this litt!e precaution 
is made use of. 


A BOON TO BOOTS. 

Hoten managers have devised a new means of 
getting necessary information from their sleepy 
headed guests. 

A label like the one shown in this illustration is 
placed in each of the bedrooms. 

These are meant to be ticd on to the boots that are 


placed outside the bedroom doors, and the boy who 
collects the boots thus learns the requirements of each 
guest without any further trouble. 

If a guest should want something which does not 
appear on the list he is ablo to make a note of it on 
the bottom. 


SHELTER FOR THE SHEEP. 

In the grazing fields of the north of England and 
Scotland may sometimes be seen a wall built in the 
form of a cross, the angles of which are facing north, 
south, east, and west. 

The reason why the wall is built in this way is 


that it affords shelter for the sheep, no mattcr from 
which point of the compass the wind may happen to 
Llow. In our papal a flock of shecp are secn taking 
a lec of the protection given them from a strong 
wind, 


ee 
GUARDING WIRELESS MESSAGES. 
Iv you examine the wire ropes which steady the 
poles of a * wireless” 


telegraphy appar- 
atus, you will see 
that each strand 


is broken somewhere 
in its length by a 
piece of wood. 

This is done to 

WO0D Prevent the support- 
ing wires from run- 
ning away with some 
of the message which 
travels down the 
poles. 

Wood is a non- 
conductor of electric 
current, and thus the 
leakage of electricity 


is stopped. 


What His Majesty and Queen Mary Give Away 
to Deserving Causes, 


Kina Georce and Quoen Mary give away a 
good deal more in charity probably than any of 
even their wealthiest and most generously-disposed 
subjects, 

Their Majesties’ subscriptions to public and 
private charitable enterprises amount to about 
£50,000 per annum ; this sum is more likely under 
tian over the actual amount, which is, of course, 
oily known to those officially connected with the 
sharitable disbursements of King George and Queen 
Mary. 

The cages yt to charitable objects given by 
the King and Queen which are recorded in tho 
papers form but a part of the actual sums given 
away by their Majesties. 

Large sums of money are given away privately 
both by King George and Queen Mary of which the 
public never hear. 

The King and Queen receive on an average about 
200 applications a day for charitable assist. 
ance. 

All such applications, with the exception of those 
that are obviously from professional begging-Ictter 
writers, and the number of these is considerable, 
are inquired into, and usually a deserving applicant 
is helped in some way or other. 

Apart, however, from applications from indivi- 
duals for charitable assistance, many people write 
to their Majesties for help for various so-called 
charitable societics and institutions, and it is 
necessary for their Majesties to exercise great care 
in responding to such calls for money for this 
reason. 


Why the Royal Names are Valuable. 


If an ordinary individual gives a subscription to a 
bogus charitable society he (or she) simply is 
defrauded of the amount he gives, but if King 
George or Queen Mary were to do so it would most 
certainly result in a number of other people being 
defrauded of their money, because it is well known 
that when the name of the King or Queen appears on 
a charitable subscription-list it is always compara- 
tively easy to get others to put their names 
on it. 

The fact of the King or Queen’s name being on 
a subscription list is taken as an absolute guarantee 
that the charity is a deserving one and the peoplo 
connected with it are entirely straight and honest 
in their dealings; consequently their Majesties, 
before allowing their names to be connected with 
any charitable enterprise, always make the 
strictest inquiries into it to see that it is for 
a genuinely deserving object, and that the 
character and reputation of the people connected 
with its appeal for funds are entirely above 
suspicion. 


King Edward's £10 Note. 


As a rule, a charitable donation is paid on behalf 
of the King or Queen by the treasurers of their 
respective households, but it sometimes happens 
that their Majesties may wish to contribute to a 
charity anonymously for various reasons, and in 
such a case the moncy would be sent in notes 
without any indication from where it came. A 
plain envelope also would be used, and it would be 
stamped in the ordinary way and posted at a publio 
post office. 

King Edward once sent a ten-pound-note anony- 
mously to a certain applicant for assistance, and 
his Majesty was surprised and, perhaps, rather 
annoyed, at subsequently getting a long letter of 
thanks from the person to whom he had sent the 
money. 

It transpired that the envelope in which the 
moaey had been sent had been posted at the private 


post office at pone he wae Palace, and had conse-' 


quently been marked, “ Official paid,” and bore 
no stamp, which led the recipient to guess where the 
money had come from. 

There must obviously be a limit to the amount 
the King can give away in charity, and consequently 
a careful account is kept of the royal charitable 
donations. 

A list of these is made out every quartet, 
and if the total excceds the avcrage sum which 
their Majesties can afford to give away in 
three months, the donations in the next quarter 
have to be curtailed. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Siv Editor, Pearsow’s Weekly, Fenrictia St, London, W.C. 
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FIRST INSTALMENT. 


A Daughter 


The Strangest Love-Story Ever Written. 


CHAPTER ONE. 
“Are you Goinz to Kiil Me ? ” 


Dawn on a summer's morning, coming like some 
vat and wonderful presence into the world. Darkness 
ad gone, and with it, so one hoped and prayed, all 
the evil and the ugliness that night hides. 

Over all, celestial music, that is beyond even the 
voice of the nightingale, hung the song of the larks. 

The world was full with melody, 80 it seemed to two 
people who stood and listened to it in that dew- 
drenched field, and neither of those two guessed at 
the other's presence, each thought that he and she 
possessed this magic hour alone. 

There was a deep ditch on one side of the field, a 
bramble-filled gap, and there the man crouched, lips 
parted, eyes and haggard as they blinked to mcet 
tho sudden glory of the risen sun. , 

The man’s clothes were stained with mud, and with 
a still uglier stain. His face was grimed with sweat, 
his hair clung in wisps to his damp forchead. 

In his hand, that he raised to push those strands of 
hair back, there glittered a string of wonderful shining 
stones that shone in the light as though the dewdrops 
upon the leaves had solidified, frozen into hard and 
marvellous beauty. 

As the man put his hand to his brow he looked 
swiftly from side to side, and then a smothered curse 
loft his lips, he fell back into the brambles and nettles, 
tearing his flesh and his garments, a fact of which he 
recked little. 

His eycs were fixed in dreadful horror upon one 
who, on the opposite sido of the ditch, was gazing 
at him steadily. 

She was a young girl, her bright hair, that was the 
colour of a dead teaf when the sun is on it, hung in 
looso waves about her pale, small face. 

She had dark eyes, less remarkable for size or colour 
than for a very wonderful intensity of expression. 
Her mouth, that always closed firmly over her teeth, 
had very red lips, her skin was white. 

The man in the ditch, gripping the diamond necklace, 
had little time or inclination to note these things. 
He realised only that he, who had hoped for entire 
seclusion, was discovered. He glared at her fiercely, 
a little surprised, even in the midst of his anxicty, 
that she showed no fear whatsoever. 

“Look here,” he said hoarsely, ‘what do you 
want? Who are you?” 

The girl, at the sound of his voice, started a little, 
but she came nearer to the edge of the ditch, and, as 
though there were something there that he did not 
wish her to see, he leancd his body over whatever 
it was that lay at his fect. 

“* Now, then,” he said again, “‘ what's your business ? 
Why are you prying here ?” 

For answer the gir! smiled, a smile of wonderful 
calmness and composure. 

“I’m not prying,” she said. 
the larks sing at dawn. Resides, it’s my field, you 
know. I've @ perfect right to be here, more than you 
havo, I fancy.” 

“Oh, do you?” retorted the man; he edged his 
way towards tho girl, finding difficult foothold in the 
heavy ground, that indced was half water. 

The girl frowned, her day brows coming together 
fn a straight line. This man, with the thick black 
hair and the dirt-smeared face, spoke with a cultured 
voice, rough and rude though his words were. 

She was sure that he was a burglar, that he was 
there intent on hiding his booty. The diamonds 
hung like a chain of fire from his great fist; they did 
not shine with a brighter light, however, than did the 
angry, menacing eyes that glared at her. 

involuntarily she drew back. -Instantly the man 
leaped upwards, scrambled up the steep and treachcrous 
si:le of the ditch, and stood beside her. He was very 
tall, though his broad shoulders were bowed in what 
is generally known as the scholar's stoop. His jutting- 
cut chin and jaw bespoke him a man of will. 

The girl's quick eye caught sight of the ugly, tale- 
telling red smears apon his clothes, and her white face 
grew chastly ; he saw it, and his own features flushed, 
whilst his free hand shot out and caught both hers. 
She was a epee y 

** Now,” he said menacingly, “cry out if you dare, 
and I'll give you somcthing that will put you out of 
harm’s way for over. I don’t want to, but—if I’m 
foreed—” He finished his specch with a significant 
eta the pil shivered. In that resolutely cut 
ace with the bright, pale eyes below the thick black 
brows, she read no mercy. 

‘**Who are you?” the man repcated. He nipped 
her wrists as he poke, and an irrepressible littto 
ecream came from the girl's lips. 


“TJ came out to hear 
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“You—you hurt!” ebe managed to say. “ You | 
hurt—dreadfully !” : 

“ Sorry, but L had to make you feel that it wouldn't 
do to play with me,” he retorted coldly. “ You've 

ot to realise that I’m in earnest, you know. I want to 
snow who you are, and—what you mean to do?” 

Her wonderful eyes gave him a quick glance side- 
ways from beneath their heavy lids. 

“ When I get back to Ashwoods?” she asked. “* Is 
that what you mean?” 

““ Ashwoods—is that the name of the house where 
you live?” he said. His sullen mouth parted in a 
strange, half-reluctant smile. ‘‘ That's not far from 
where I’ve been lately. Well, what are you going to 
say when, or I should say if, you get back to Ash- 
woods 2” 

The girl was about to answer when, from on high 
exactly above them, a lark broke into song, 80 
exquisite, so pure, that in sheer delight in it, that 
delight that is so keen that it touches sadness, tears 
leaped to the girl’s eyes. 

* How—perfect,” she said brokenly, “and yet in 
the same world where is something so beautiful there 
is also you!” 

The man looked down involuntarily at the stains of 
red that showed up more clearly evcry instant in the 
growing daylight, then he looked at the girl. Ho 
towered above her, huge, bulky, with his matted 
black hair, his grimed features, his eye, that knew no 
truth, was upon her. 

“Yes,” he said, “ there’s room for the skylark and 
for me—as you very aptly say. But this world won't 
hold you much longer, my Jady fair, if you think of 
giving the alarm—as soon as you get back to Ash- 
woods,”’ 

His meaning was brutally clear. The girl, with 
the passionate love of life strong in her, averted her 
gaze from the clean-cut, cruel face. An extra pressure 
on her wrists made her wince. 

“I've exactly three more minutes to waste with 
you,” said the man. ‘“‘ Listen, are you going to put 
them on my track, if I’m fool enough to lef you go?” 


3. 

Only the one syllable, but the man who heard it, 
who was himself of iron will, ised the detcr- 
mination that lay behind it. Grimly he smiled. 

“A pity,” he said, “for I don’t want to kill you. 
You're good to look at, you’re # thing of beauty in a 
world where there isn’t too much of it. But what will 
you say that you saw me doing?” 

* Burying something—I think jewels—in the ditch, 
that there was a diamond necklace in your hand, that 
I am sure you have robbed someone of, perhaps 
even——” 

Her eyes, darting to the ominous stains upon him 
completed the sentence. The man snapped his jaws 
tozcther savagely. 

‘Then I must do for you,” he said, “ though if you 
gave me your solemn word of honour that you'd 
say nothing, why, there’s something about you that 
would make me accept it. I'd believe in you. Will 
you? What on earth,” he added, suddenly per- 
suasive, ‘ will you pain by starting the hue and cry 
after a poor brute who has never had achance? Yes, 
that’s myself. Let me go and start the new life 
that’s to begin to-day. You're kind-hearted. I’m 
sure you are, the sort who cries at rabbit-coursing, and 
who belongs to the Anti-Vivisection Society. 1 know 
your type. But here’s a man, harder pressed than 
ever was hare, capable of more suffering than any 
dog, and yet you’re meaning to set the hounds, those 
cruel human hounds, after him. Think of me as 
some wretched, trapped beast, not as a man. Think 
of me as one of the most miserable creatures on God's 
earth, and have mercy!” 

A new and thrilling note was in his voice. He 
dropped her hands, and drew back a pace or 50, 
studying her; he was a grand and awful figure in tho 
first red light of morning; he might have been taken 
as a model for defiance, that yet knew despair. The 
girl gazed at him. A sudden shaft of sunlight turned 
her hair into a glory ; it was as a halo surrounding her 
small head. 
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The man, his eyes unwaveringly upon her, spoke 
again. ~ 
“You know,” he said, “ that I could kill you, bury 
you in that ditch, and be away before vou were cvi 
missed. I don’t suppose the houschold knows of vour 
love for early rambles.” . 
“No one knows,” she answered. “ Are you eirg 
to kill mo ?” eS 
She asked the question with as much compoure 
as though she were infinitely detached from it, 29 
though with her it had personally nothing ty do, 
The man smiled ; his smile made her think of a sun- 
beam lingering for an instant on a granite boulder. 
“No,” he said, ‘I’m not. I’m going to make a 
bolt for it—trust to luck in getting off before you've 


roused them. Good-bye!” 
He turned away, cramming the diamond nevl.tiivo 
into his pocket as he went. Instantly the gil rin 


after him. 

“Stop!’? she commanded, and he wheeled rer) 
and obeyed her. ‘I will say nothing,” che said, a 
little breathlessly, ‘‘ whatever you havo donc, }'1l 
let you go.” 

The man to whom she thus gavo his liberty star] 
at her in silence. Hardened, worn with the ti! 
that he carried on indomitably, with a record <! 
violence and lawless passion, with a crime, dark: t 
of all, now upon it, the purity and wonderful bea: 
of the girl touched him beyond the powcr of m:: 
words. 

He longed to take her hand, to kiss it, to kiss th: e 
bruises that his iron fingers had made, but he dared n-". 
On his hand was a stain that must show through ..i 
the grimo upon it, a stain that God alone could talc 
away. 

‘You know,” said the girl tremulously, as he did ru: 
move, “‘ you are free.” 

“T hear—thanks!’’ He spoke abruptly. 
thing more—Ict me know your name.” 

She told it after a second’s doubt. 

‘Rachel Lulway—and yours ?” 

But he shook his head. 

“Better not know mine,” he sail. “ Racked 
Lulway. I shall remember yours—for ever.” 

She flushed, the whiteness of her skin vanishiiz 
before the soft, sweet crimson that rose to her bre. 
Then, as he still stood there, immovable as the grat. 
to which she had mentally compared him, she tur. | 
away and ran with hasty, unsteady stcps tows! 
the dim woods that at one end inclosed the ficld, «i! 
beyond which lay her home. 

Once she looked back, and still he stood there, avi. 
in a sudden panic, she fled on ; as she reached the wer 
she looked again; he was gone, and with a sisi (| 
decp rclicf she plunged in amongst the coul silence 
of the trees, 


“One 


CHAPTER TWO. 
A Terrible Discovery. 

Asnwoons, big, grey, and grim, with ivy vers 
its ugliness hcre cok theese, stood on a little cminu.« 
in the midst of a bleak common. 

It had fine gardens, a lake, half covered vith 
water-lilies, and, what intercsted its owner more then 
all else, a magnificent stretch of ground for | 
carrying out of those experiments in flying Mavis’ 
that took up all his time, and most of his money. 

Carlyon Dawlish was over forty when the min 
for wresting the sccret that hitherto the birds a: : 
had held, beset him. Ashwoods had been left how 
by a distant, unknown cousin, It had value mits 
in bis eyes because of the land where he could i 
to perfect his inventions, and also because of to 
income that would free him from the neces=it) : 
going on with his business, which was that of acher 

He came to Eastcourt, the little village thet 1 + 
huddle of grey houses at tho foot of the low. 1 - 
crowned hills and took possession of his estate, b'+t)- | 
with him his niece and one servant, an old 80" 
called Josephine. , i 

Tho county families were a little shocked at 11 - 
a chemist in their midst, but they soon dire - 
that Mr. Dawlish was eminent] presentable, 
was tall, lean, with deeply cut dark features #1" * 
thatch of white hair. His voice was that of « \ 
bred man, and his manners admirable. _— 

His household consisted of a niece, Rachel Jaushss 
and the one servant. He took young men # J" 
in the art of flying, but they, together with the 
mechanics who assisted Dawlish, lived in a bun 
that he had had built for them near the wo": 
way from the house. eis POH 

Phere would have been plenty_of Poor ; ri : 
in gaunt, rambling Ashwoods, but Mr. Daves ts 


os 
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tot ise them in. 

etl. 
' \ silent and reserved man, with a dislike and a 
¢ cimpt—or 80 it seemed—for his fellow creatures, 
j;. nce Rachel Lulway would have led but a dreary 
|» had she been of the ordinary type of girlhood 
:,! demands incessant amusement, that is eager for 
piste, whilst it happiness. 

uut Rachel, who been brought up by her uncle, 
cdwated, trained by him, and jealously guarded from 
naking friends with girls of her own age, was quite 
iinpy at Ashwoods, 

i, summer, to rise at dawn to hear the song of the 
jus, to spend the golden, solitary days in the country, 
to read during the winter evenings, with her uncle on 
tue ether side of the fireplace, pencil and paper in 
and, making his abstruse mathematical calculations, 


vas all she asked. 

she had no society. .People in the noighbourhood 
hai grown tired-of the. refusals that their invitations 
alvavs received. Alone she lived her life, and was 
content that it should be so. Of the pupils she saw 
nothing. That was an inviolable rule of her uncle's. 
No communication was to be held with them. So 
the young men were obli to be content with mere 
ylimpses of ** Old Dawlish’s lovely niece.” 

Rachel kept loyally her uncle’s command, and 
inored the pupils whenever possible. 

But, as she hurried home through the woods in the 
first light of the new-born day, with the fear of that 
tieree, strange man strong upon her, Rachel, as she 
saw the ugly, squat outline of the bun- 
vilow rising into view beyond the trees, 
did not as was hep rule avoid it, but 
made straight fos it, eager fos com- 
ptnionship of any sort. 

Though he had let her go, that man 
ot whom she could only think with horror, 
se could not rely on h's word, she could 
not feel that he was rot upon her, watch- 
ing her, tracking her down, ready after 
all to kill her, as being safer for him. 
‘Those sinister stains upon his hand, upon . 
his clothes, they could mean only tho 
une be g and that was murder. 

Rachel caught her breath in a sobbing 
gasp, stumbled, and fell to the ground, 
and as she tried to scramble to her feet, 
she fell once more, striking her head 
uzainst a stone, and then she knew no 
hore, 

When shé came back with a dim, vagne 
sensation of pain and misery to life, she 
was lying where she had fallen, but a 
strong, sup’ arm was round her; 
«nxious eyes of @ wonderfully clear blue, 
luoked into hers, She was dreamily aware 
of a brown face bending over her, of a 
voice that said in evident relief, ‘that's 
all right ; you’re not really hurt,” and 
then as she grew more collected, she 
noticed the leather suit and cap, and eho 
ae this must be one of bee uncle's 
pupils. 

Even at that moment Rachel was ° 
aware with dismay that she was disobeying 
het uncle, and so successfully had he 
imbued her with the feeling that disobe- 
dience to him was the deadliest of sins, 
that her first instinct was to reject the 
support of that strong arm and to struggle 
to her feet. 

‘There she stood, a little unsteadily, hee 
pale face paler now than usual,‘her dark 
intense eyes full of dismay. Her dead-leaf coloured 
hair fell upon her shoulders in soft confusion, her red 
lips were parted ; for the stalwart young man gazing 
“pon her with simple and open admiration, she made 
« charmi icture, 

tte had hitherto only had unsatisfactory fleeting 
fiinpses of “Old Dawlish’s niece,” just enough to 
‘cighten his curiosity and interest. He had thought 
: ‘t pretty, but her strange, elusive loveliness took 
um by surprise. He pr not speak, he could only 
zo at her in wordless admiration. : 

_‘As for Rachel, what she saw was a sunburned, 
“-n-featured young man, with nothing remarkable 
abaut him except his very blue eyes. He wore the 

sown leather suit, its high collas buttoned close to 
rhe throat, that has beon adopted as an airman’s 
cniform. She noticed that he was very strong and 

‘ a looking, and she felt a thrill of relief. 

7 lere at any rate was one who could protect her 
pein the terrible man with the bloodstains upon 
ie and the diamond necklace that had dangled from 
“3 clenched fist. That, indeed, was the light in 
‘ ‘ich Lance Haviford appeared to Rachel—as 6 
\'vtcctor, as ® guard against the dangers that the 
uwn had brought forth. 

. we ic out her hands to him in a fervour of 

t ide, 
re Oh,” she said,“ I’ve been so horribly scared. 

vant tell you how glad I was to see you!” 

’ ‘lie spoke with a little catch in her breath, as though 
: “3 Were very near the surface with her. She was 
tcmbling still, and her strange, sweet eyes looked in 


He kept his house for himsclf alone, 


—4 queer limerick. It really is queer! I want others like it. Mind, queer limerichs. 
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appeal at the young man, who coloured crimson in 

mingled embarrassment and delight. 

7 “I'm awfully glad I happened to be here,”’ he said, 
but what scared you? Was it one of those beastly 

tramps? _I know there are a lot of them about these 

woods. They’re perfect r.uisances.”’ 

Then only did Rachel remember her given word 
to the stranger, her promise that she would not betra 
him. Her eyes fell before that carnesi gaze of Havitord. 
Rachel was in herself truthful, yet now she felt she 
must at least prevaricate. 

‘* I—thought I saw someone,” sho said in a small 
voice, ‘‘ and I was nervous. It's so lonely just at this 
time. No one is about.” ° 

“ J am,” said the young man, smiling at her. 
jolliest now, I think. I’ve been trying our new 

plane.’ It’s to revolutionise all present invontions, 
you know. By the way, why don’t you come out and 
see us at work? You never do, and I've often 
wondered why.” 

Rachel shook her charming head. 

‘“*My uncle won’t Ict me,’ she said. ‘ He’s for- 
bidden me to come anywhere near the flying ground, 
and I've never disobeyed him. He isn’t the sort of 
person you could disobey, now, is he?” 

And Lance Haviford, recalling the grim, grey 
face, the eyes that either passed one over coldly, or 
shone like a) flames upon one, agreed. There was 
that in “ Old Dawlish” that forbade any tampering 


“It's 


with his commands, 
“He will be dreadfully angry with me for having 


come here,” she said, after a little pause, “ though 
really I could not help it, could I?” 

Lance Haviford became quite incoherent in his 
| assurances that no one could possibly be vexed with 
| her whatever she did, but she listened with an incredu- 
| lous smile, the smile of one who knew better. 

“T must get back now,” she said ; over her shoulder 
she cast an uneasy glance at the dim fields that still 
lay wrapped in morning fogs. Had that man escaped, 
she wondered. It was horrible to think of him, a 
hideous, red-splashed figure in the rising glory of the | 
sun, skulking through the*sweet freshness of the 
| country like some unclean animal that instinctively 
' looks for the night. 

“T am coming with you,” said Haviford decidedly. 
“You've been frightened and it wouldn't be right to- 
leave you.” : 

But she protested in horror at such a suggestion ; 
her uncle would never yee her; he would be so 
| angry, and his fury was a thing she dared not face. 

“ Please, please Ict me go alone,” she begged him 
with white lips, and eyes in which terror was incarnate. 
“I'd rather mect a—a legion of robbers than my uncle 
when he is vexed.” 

At last she prevailed. Haviford realised that to 
insist on escorting her would be cruel kindness. 

So he let her go across the wide, open fields, until 
the high wall that surrounded Ashwoods hid her from 
view. Then he returned to the shed where the pride 
| of his heart lay, the “ Blue Admiral’ aeroplanc, 
{ Shas was to rise literally and figuratively above all 
others, SD 
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It had absorbed Haviford for months, broken only 
by short snatches of holiday, and now ho knew that 
ho was near success. The thing was to bo absolutely 
safe, failure to be impossible. 

: Haviford worked, as he always liked to, in absolute 
silence. Even the larks did not come to that huge 
field, frightened perhaps by the giant, unwieldy birds 
that swooped and glided where hitherto they had 
been king alone. 

There was no wind, an ideal morning for a flight. 
Haviford rose from his position beside the great steel 
creature of his brain and looked out at the door. As 
he did so the quiet was broken by a scream, by another, 
and yet another, and then Haviford saw running 
across the ground towards him the girl who had just 
left him, ‘*‘ Old Dawlish’s niece.” 

She was running, and whilst she ran she cried aloud, 
and now Haviford could distinguish what she was 
— It was “‘ Help, help, help!” 

A few strides brought him to her side. She was 
thy her face blanched to a dreadful greyness. 
She fell into Haviford’s arms. 

“Help, help!” she cried. It was as though she 
hardly realised that he was indeed there, as though 
ee were still calling from a distance for aid. ‘‘ Oh— 

t) ! ” 

But what is it, for Heaven's sake tell me!” 
implored Haviford. She had hidden her face against 
him, she was shaking violently, “My dear girl, 
do let me know what I can do!’ 

A low moan came from her; then the shuddering 
ceased ; sho looked up. ° 

“T found him,” she said, and a world 
of horror filled her tones, ‘‘ my uncle—ho 
is murdered !” 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Old Josephine and the Police. 

Arrerwarps Haviford was profoundly 
gratefu: to Rachel for one thing, and that 
was—that she did not faint. As soon as 
she had told him the terrible news she 
freed herself from his arms and turned | 
towards the house. 

‘Come at once,” she said hoarsely. “I 
-I daren’t go alone!” 

She broke into a run, and Haviford 
followed her. The gate in the wall that 
led from the fields into the Ashwoods 
grounds was open. For the first timo 
during the year that Haviford had been 
Mr. Dawlish’s pupil he into the 

recincts from which all strangers were 


ept. 

A hurried glance showed him that the 
gardens were kept with a neatness ho 
would not have expected. There were 
turfed lawns of surprising smoothness, 
and flowers; the house, itself grey, ugly 
equare, its outlines softened by ivy only, 
looked to Haviford rather like a prison. 

He noticed, as they crossed the gravel 
walk that-divided the house from the 
lawn, that one of the long French windows 
stood wide open. Rachel went up to it, 
and then she paused ; she looked back at 
her companion. : 

‘‘He—he is in there,” she whispered. 
** T—found him.” 

She tried to speak firmly, but Haviford 
could see that horror had her in its vice, 
and suddenly he realised what it had 
meant to this girl, the stumbling with no 
warning upon so ghastly a tragedy. He put his 
hand on her arm and drew her back. 

“Don’t go,” he said. He, too, spoke in whispers, 
as all do in the presence of the dead. ‘ Stay here. 
I—I'll see to—to it.” 

But Rachel shook off his kindly hand impatiently. 
“No, no! I'm coming!” she said through her shut 
teeth. ‘My unclc would have despised me for being 
such a coward!” 

She pushed the window a little more open and 
entered. Haviford followed. He stood beside her, 
and she then pointed at something that lay almost 
at their feet. 

el she murmured. “Oh, my poor, poor 
uncle,” 

Haviford knelt down beside the 
head was turned slightly aside, and the long grey 
beard was stained. There was a stain on the carpet. 
It seemed to Haviford there was blood everywhere. 
He was used to‘accidents of various sorts, an airman 
soon becomes hardened to them, and also he becomes 
wise in a certain rough practice of surgery. 

Rachel, after one long shuddering glance, turned 
away, and, sinking into a chair, hid her face. But 
in her mind there was still the picturo of that ghastly 
form ; she looked upon death for the first time in its 
most terrible guise. 

She was roused by a touch on her shoulder. Havi- 
ford was beside her, his pale face cager and excited. 

“* He isn’t dead,” he said. ‘I can feel his heart— 
feebly, it is true—but he’s alive. CGct me all that I 
shall want—brandy, bandages, hot water—and as 


zs 


uiet figure; the 
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quickly as you can. Each minute, each second’s of 
value.” 

Rachel had attained to o certain amateur nursing 
skill, even as Haviford was to a little extent a surgeon. 
She had nursed her uncle through various accidents, 
and she knew where all needful appliances were to be 
found. She waited on Lance with a skill and deftness 
that roused his admiration; he was conscious that 
all through the delicate, difficult business it was 
wonderful to have her there, 80 quiet, 80 understanding 
of all that he wanted, so capable of carrying out curtly 
given directions. 

“That's as much as I can do for him,” he said at 
Jast, as he rose from beside the still unconscious 
figure. “I'll motor into Eastcourt for the doctor. 
I dare not move him, You'd better call the servants 
now, You can’t be alone with him.” 

Rachel smiled a little tremulously. ‘‘ There’s only 
Josephine, who does the whole work of the house, 
and she is so old that I don’t think she will be much 
good,” she answered. “ In fact, I rather dread having 
to tell her, for she is so devoted to my uncle, she'll be 
frightfully upset. I don’t mind staying alone with 
him, if you will tell me what I eo, to do.” 

‘* But—you’ve bad such a shock, and you were 80 
scared this morning already!” protested Haviford ; 
he saw the pale face flush, a look of vexation came into 
the dark eyes. P 7 

‘All the same, I am not a coward!” she said 

tulantly. ‘Everyone is frightened once in their 
ives; no one is always brave. Please go!” 

Haviford felt that she was right, and he left her, 
promising to return as ily as possible. At the 
risk of killing them both, and incidentally of having 
his license indorsed, he drove back at ts from 
Fastcourt with the docter, who showed a curiosity and 
lively interest in the affair that Lance found distinctly 
trying. He had been too absorbed in his work, too 
indifferent to what went on outside the Ashwood’s 
flying fields, to realise that the Dawlish household was 
a source of curiosity to the neighbourhood. 

‘* A most eccentric man,” said the doctor, as the car 
swerved in at the great gates and rushed along the drive 
that. led to the rarely used front door; “refused all 
friendly advances and keeps his lovely niece as though 
she were a nun. People can’t understand him down 
here, snd there's a general impression abroad that he 
has romething to hide, that there’s a reason for his 
being so secretive. You know what country people 
are, Mr. Haviford, always a little resentful of mystery, 
a little uncharitable perhaps, and now that the poor 
man has been half murdered, I’m afraid that they'll 
think still worse of him. Stabbed, you eay, in several 
different places ? Dear me, dear me—what a tragedy 
‘or our quiet neighbourhood 1” : 

“* Here we are,” said Lancé briefly ; he was glad to be 
quit of the loquacious doctor whom not even a forty 
miles an hour speed had kept from talking ; “ his niece 
is with him.” 

‘* Miss Lulway, yes, of course. Charming looking 
girl; never had the pleasure of talking to her. First 
time I’ve been in the house.” 

Haviford, feeling that but for such dire necessity it 


should also have been his last, led the way to the room. 


where Carlyon Dawlish lay. 

The doctor had roused Lance’s anger, but that feeling 
changed to one of respect as he saw how absolutely 
the little man was master of his work, how completely 
he changed from the gossiping, petty-minded creature, 
to a man of quiet, self-confidence and the power of 
command. 

Rachel was banished from the sick-room, and Havi- 
ford assisted Dr. Hopson. Old Josephine was roused, 
and once her lamentations had been stilled, proved 
herself efficient and prompt. When Dawlish, a mass 
of swathed bandages, was established on the 
improvised couch, and the doctor was prepsring to 
depart, she put a rather strange —— to him. 

‘There won't, I suppose,” she said, 
police brought into this matter, sir?” 

Josephine was tall, but she stooped, which detracted 
from her height. She had a parchment-like skin, 
black eyes, a nose that curved, and shrivelled lips, 
inside of which was the most perfect set of false teeth 
that Mr. Hopson had ever seen. She wore a high, 
old-fashioned cap and a short stuff gown. There was 
ecmething antiquated about her, something that 
suggested to the doctor the fairy godmother of his 
childhood’s books. 

“I don’t quite understand you, my good woman,” 
he said, smiling at her as he drew on his gloves. ‘ Of 
course there will have to be an inquiry into this very 
ehocking affair. The police will be notified, and they 
will come over, but it won’t inconvenience you. You 
may be sure that they will carry out their—er— 
operations with the greatest delicacy.” 

Josephine’s shrivelled lips tightened. She was 
etanding before the doctor in an attitude of respectful 
attention, yet there was about her an air of resolution 
that seemed to show that her submission was but 
apparent, : 

‘If Mr. Dawlish could speak, sir,” she said, “ he 
would be the first to say that tho police wasn’t to 
come in, sir, I’ve been with him over thirty years, 
and I know him.” 

“I don’t doubt that, my good soul,” said the 
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doctor; he showed himself quite patient and kind, 
for he had a good heart, and the old woman with her 
blindly, unreasoning fidelity touched him, “but, you 
eee, it’s out of your master’s . He can neithes 
forbid nov allow it. A crime has been committed, 
and those guilty of it have to be discoversd. Your 
master has been stabbed in six places by a sharp and 

inted weapon. There is a good chance of recovery 
be him, so don’t look so alarmed. Finclined at first 
to the idea of burglars, but it seems nothing has been 
touched. The room Mr. Dawlish is in is, 1 presume, 
his study—oh, the library, you call it. Very well, 
you can tell me whether he was in tho habit of sitting 
up all night, ing or working.” 

The doctor forgot that he had no right to put these 
questions, that he was not a detective, but osephine 


smiled grimly. . 
““T never was one to spy on my master,” she said 
coldly. ‘I sleep in the back-of the house, and I’m 


deaf. I don’t hear anything of what gocs on, and I 
don’t try to.” 

That there was nothing to be got out of the old 
woman the doctor reluctantly realised, so he clambered 
back into the car that Haviford had put at his 
disposal and was whirled away. Josephine, one hand 
eng her eyes from the sun, watched him out of 
sight, her old, dry-skinned face very grim. Then she 
aa back into the house and went in search of 

Abig room over’the library, where her uncle now lay, 
had been made over to the girl. It was furnished with 
an attempt at light prettiness; there was rosebud 
chintz and white ture, and befrilled easy chairs. 

In one of them sat Rachel, her dead-Icaf coloured 
hair hanging over her shoulders, her gaze fixed upon 
the garden, the bare field beyond. She could just see 
the flag that fluttered above the flying-shed ; it was 
a whim of Carlyon Dawlish’s to have it there. 

Josephine paused on the threshold and stared at the 
girl. chel, who had glanced round at the sound of 
the door opening, appeared a little frightened. She 
was not quite at her ease with Josephine, who had 
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never unbent toward her, who had from her babyhood 


treated: her with cold severity. Rachel understood, 
as she grew older, that there was only one person in 
Josephine’s world, and he was Carlyon Dawlish. 
For him she worked ; he was all in all to her. 

“He is better, Josephine,” Rachel said, a little 
timidly, as the old woman came into the room. ‘“‘ Dr. 
Hopson ran up to see mo before he left. He says 
that my uncle will probably recover.” 

Josephine laid one thin, veined hand upon Rachel’s 
slim shoulder. 

** Better that he shouldn’t, Miss Rachel,” she said 
slowly, “than that the police should come in here. 
Betterthat your uncle should never open his eyes i 
than that those men should come po about 
here. Miss Rachel, they'll listen to you th they 
won't to me, for I’m only a servant—you must tell them, 
as the master would tell them if he could speak, that 
we'll have no police here, that this is his house, and he’s 
the right to say who shall come in and who shan’t !” 

She paused, her voice shook with excitement ; 
there was a faint red in her faded cheeks, her dulled 
eyes shone angrily at Rachel. 

“He'd die rather than the police should come!” 
she repeated. “I know him. Miss Rachel, he’s been 

to you all your life, he’s treated you well! For 
od’s sake, go and tell them that no police can come 
in here!” 

Rachel gazed helplesslp at the old woman. 

“But I don’t know whom I am to go to,” she said. 
“You forget, Rachel, I don’t know anyone. My 
uncle’s kept me away from everyone. There’s no one 
to whom I can ap) and—I sup the police 
must come. It’s the law, I know, oni ws have to let 
them. Besides, they will be careful not to disturb 
my uncle, I am sure.” 

Old Josephine clon up her arms as though in 
despair, Her face was livid. 

“You don’t understand, Miss Rachel,” she said 
huskily, “‘ and I can’t make you. Only—it’s life and 
death, it’s life and death! Forbid those police to 
come into Ashwoods, or if you let them, pray that your 
uncle may die first. "Twould be kinder. Miss Rachel 
—Miss Rachel—for the love of Heaven——” 

She was cxying, the slow, difficult tears of old age 
went down the deep furrows of her checks. Rachel 
—who had never seen Josephine cry before, was 
frightencd. She tried to comfort her, but Josephine 
rejected al consolation vehemently. She besought 
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Rachel, in wildest terms, to do as she implored jer 
to prevent the entry of the police, and at jast Ra!" 
puzzled, yet painfully impressed by Josepiii:: - 
vehemence, —— to see what could be dor. 

“There's Mr. Haviford, tho young flying |:.i° 
said Josephine; he'll help you; speak to |,.., 
Miss Rachel.” : 

“ Very well,” said Rachel wearily. ‘ Ask him to ¢5 
into the drawing-room, will you, Josephine. 1°! | > 
down directly.” 

And Josephine, well content at having won 1|-; 
point, went. 

Ten minutes later Rachel came into the bare, })-/ 

i room, where Haviford awaited her. 

His honest blue eyes grew concerned as he saw !.-- 
gd and pathetic expression, but concern chan...i 

dismay when he learned what she wanted of hi. 

Gently he tried to explain that {t was impos;i'.... 
Rachel, who had unconsciously become infected |.v 
Josephine’s vehemence, implored him to do thi. 
Haviford’s concern increased, but his inability t 
help her remained the same. He tried to explain 
that such a crime was bound to be looked into, th.: 
Dr. Hopson had no chdice but to inform the poli. 

Rachel said nothing, but Haviford felt that he «2: 
losing any favour that he might have had. He cn. 
deavoured to show that the police would not intciii:« 
with her uncle, but Rachel q shook her head. 

_** Josephino says that it will kill him,” she sob! -! 
“ Oh, Mr. Haviford, do, do tell them it isn't neces: ¥, 
that we don’t want to find out who did it! Nothin, 
matters, as long as my uncle well.” 

In order to pacify her, not because he thought t):.:+ 
it would have that effect, Haviford promised to driv. 
over to Eastcourt and sce the chief constable, ani 
with that Rachel was forced to be content. a 

She returned to her own room, there to wait what 
time might bring forth. Sho was conscious of a fvclin; 
of loneliness, fear, now that Haviford was «ii. 
She lay back in her chair and closed her eycs, calling uj}: 
before her a picture of his strong, brown facc. 

Soon her lids more heavily on tho eves 
beneath, Haviford’s face faded into darkness, “}e 
was asleep—to be awakened by a loud and avthwi- 
tative knocking at the front door. 

Startled, she listened. 

Who could it be, and why did not Josephine answer ? 
The knocking continued, becoming more insistent, 
antil at last Rachel herself went down to open the dour. 

To her astonishment it was locked and bolted, 
with some difficulty she undid the fastenings, openc:| 
the door, and three policemen walked in. They 
looked heated and indignant. 

“We've been knockin’ for the last quarter-cf-an- 
hour, miss!” said the stoutest of the trio. © Every 
blessed winder shut, and no one to answer, it sens. 
Sorry to make all that noise when there's some ne 
ill, but one of my men, he lost his temper a bit.” 

“* Josephine. our servant, is with my uncle,” sata 
Rachel falteringly.- ‘“‘I—I’m sorry she didn't heer 
you.” 

Her beauty and her evident desire to propitiatc 
softened the constable, but upon one point he was fim. 
He must see the room where the crime had been 
committed, and Rachel, with an odd presentiment 
of disaster strongly upon her, led the way tu tho 
library. 

Treading with great care, the men followed her: 
she tried to open the door; it was locked, and theso 
was no answer to her low-voiced entreaty to Josephine. 

She turned to the policeman beside her. — 

“You can’t get in,” she said. ‘ Josephine wit 
let us.” : 

The man nodded to one of his subordinates. . 

“ Run round to the front and get in by the window. 
he commanded, and the man went off. The con-!./'0 
applied his ear to the keyhole. 

Rum start,” he muttered ; ‘‘ should say that thee 
was no one there at all. Well, Jim ”—as his mes+".'¢ 
returned—‘ seen anything ?” Pere 

“No, sir, shutters up and iron bars across ¢'" 
answered the man. “ s odd.” : 

The constable raised himself stiffly from his cru h- 


ing sition. : 
i Roses, miss,” he said, “ but this door will hive 
to be broke open.” oe 
“You can’t!” cried Rachel wildly. “Youss "° 
warrant for it.” : 
Her shot at ram! 


“Got to be done anyway,” he said; again ic 
“You'd better stan! |) 


her. The door had yielded with ange eine switt. 


The policemen were in the room. Rachel tI! 
Josephine was not there—the swathed figure «1 
couch was unwatched. 


Fall of indignation at what seemed such 
lect, Rachel hurried to it; the heavy cn ¢ 

followed her as she bent over the couch for an 1"! 
only to dart back, with a cry of horror almo-t int 
policeman’s arms. “fy 

‘Oh, what has happened!” she screamed. 
—that man is not my uncle!” 

(To be continued.) 


t 


—For the best limericks I will give five Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Quecr.” (See page 1192.) 
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Shooting + OB aeons 


‘Vhat the Clay-Bird Competitions really are and 
How they are Worked. 

Tire clay bird is not so easy to hit as you might 
;yacine. In shape he is rather like a saucer, as oa 
‘inco at the first picture will show, the side which 
1 cannot see in this picture being hollow. Itis this 
i. Jlow under surface that causes the bird to skim 
tirough the air, and sometimes to swerve aside 
during flight in @ very puzzling manner. 

rhe bird is flang into the air for shooting pur- 
; ses from a trap, also shown in the first illustration. 
‘oe trap is worked by pulling a string, A A in 
yicture, Which releases a trigger B, when the spring, 
(, pulls a metal arm forward, from the end of 
yiich the bird is flung. 


Vor clay-bird shooting competitions fifteen of 


t.ese traps are p in position in front of a 


THE TRAP> 
c , P 


«~ 
PIVOT ON WHICH 
ARM WORKS 


A clay pigeon and the trap that throws tt into the air, 


raised bank, and eighteen yards behind the bank 
stand shooters, who take it in turn to fire at the 
birds as they are released. 

Picture No. 2 will give you a good idea as to how 
{1e traps are arranged. You will see a raised bank 
and a trench in which the trappers stand. There 
are generally three of these men, and their duty is 
to reset the traps after the birds have been released. 
tack behind the bank you will see where the 
~iooters stand. 

Now glance at picture No. 3 and you will see 
how the birds are released by the “ puller.” This 
ian, you will observe, sits in a little hole behind 
the firing line, and by pulling a number of levers 
releases the birds from the different traps. The 


A Uird's-eye view of the field. The guns, the puller, and 
{ “ (cappers—the men who set the traps—can ali be seen. 


traps are connected with these levers by a set of 
: ires that run underground and pass through the 
LIN Ke 

‘The competitors generally shoot against each 
other in teams of six, but, as you will have noticed 
from picture No. 2, there are only five marks for 
tom to stand at. This is done purposely so 
that the competition may be conduc with as 
litle delay as ible, while each man shall have 
. number of different shots, instead of standing 
on the same mark right through the contest. The 
f surth sketch shows how this idea is worked out. 
't illustrates the movements of the guns after the 
lirst shot, and you will notice that behind No. 1 
mark there is 


another mark, 
where the 
sixth un 
stands. is 


ry man is said to 
be “in wait- 
ing,” and as 
on as ee 
fifth gun has 
had his shot, 
numbers one, 
two, three, 
and fourmove 


Tre pulicr in his hole. Note the levers 
rout of him, which are connected by 
wires to the traps. 


I wtnt yow to write me @ description 
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down the line; the in waiting steps up into 
No 1’s position, while No. 6 pes inte waiting 
until the next move is made, when he, of course, 
steps on to the No. 1 mark. 

The man who is about to shoot cannot tell in 
which direction his bird will be flung. It may, 
as shown in the last sketch, travel to the right 
along line C, straight ahead along line B, or to the 
left along line, A. This fact, together with the 


How the Teams Shoot. 
In a team of siz, five men will shoot while one waits: 
Each man, ofter firing at one bird, moves down the lines 
number five coming to the waiting position. 


uncertainty of air currents and the breeze, accounts 
for the difficulty of clay-bird shooting. To hit 
eighty birds out of a hundred is exceedingly good 
shooting, and the ordinary gunner will not obtain 
anything like this percentage. 

At the last Olympic Games the British team 
won the clay-bird shooting competition, and 
another British team will be sent to compete at 
Stockholm this July, while the Clay-Bird Shooting 
Association 
Champion- 
ships will be 
decided in 
June. 

A very 
ae form 
of competi- 
tion, known as 
the ‘ Double 
Rise,”’ may be 
mentioned 
before closing 
this article. 
Tbis consists 
of throwing 
two birds 
into the air 
at the same 
time, and the 
gunner must 
try to obtain 
a “right and 
left,’’ from them, #.e., break one with his first shot 
and the other with his second, a feat that will 
only be accomplished by a really good marksman. 


Why Clay-Bird Shooting is Not Easy. 
The competitor never knows in which 
direction the sey bird will be thrown, 
It might traverse line A, line B, or line C. 


HE WON EASILY. 

A MINISTER once noticed a crowd of urchins clus- 
tered around a dog. “What are you doing, my 
little boys ? ” he asked, with fatherly interest. 

“*Swappin’ lies,” volunteered one of the boys. 
ia The fellow that tells the biggest one gets the 


“Shocking!” exclaimed the minister. ‘“ Why, 
when I was your age I never even thought of 
telling an untruth.” 

“You win,” choruss:d the urchins, ‘‘ The dog’s 
yours, mister!” 

e 


“Snow me some tiaras, please. I want one for 
my wife.” 

“Yes, sir. About what price?” 

“ Well, at such a price that I can say: ‘Do you 
seo that woman with the tiaraY She is my 


wife,’ 


HIS MISFORTUNE. : 

A MARRIED couple stood looking in a et window. 
A handsome tailor-made dress took the lady’s 
fancy, and she left her husband's side to examine 
it more closely. Then she went back to where he 
had been standing, and took his arm. 

“ You never look at anything I want to look at! 
she exclaimed. ‘You don’t care how I dress! 
You don’t care for me now! Why, you haven't 
kissed me for three weeks !”” 

“Indeed, I am sorry. It is not my fault but 
my misfortune,” said the man. . 

Turning round, she looked at him and gasped, 
She had taken the arm of the wrong man, 


of the town you live in, in two words. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Hat Trick (Sport). 

2. Bald as a Badger. 

3. St. Elmo's Light. 

4. Grattan's Parliament. 
5. Monroe Doctrine. 

6. Trinity Brethren. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guingas 
ae the explanations considered the clearest and 

est. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

_. You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separatu 
postcard. 

Addsess your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
May 30th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 

as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 76. 


(1) THE GIFT OF THE GAB. 

The best explanation of this phrase was submitted by 

H. McQuade, Saratoga, Clonliffe Road, Dublin, and 

thus expressed : 

“Gab,” probably derived from the old verb, 
“ gabble,” signifies an abundant flow of language. 
One having the “ pitt of the gab” is endowed with 
the faculty of clothing his thoughts in fluent specch 
without premeditation. The Irish word, “ blarney ” 
has much the same signification, implying grcat powers 
of persuasion. 


(2) GROWLER (ICEBERG). 

The prize has been awarded to John W. Johnson, & 
Park Road, Manor Park, for the following definition : 

This is an iceberg, the top of which has so melted 
that its surface is almost level with the surrounding 
sea. It therefore cannot be easily distinguished, 
and constitutes a serious danger to ocean traffic. It 
receives its name from the low moaning noise of 
the sea washing over it. 


(3) STATUTE OF PRAEMUNIRE. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
Miss E. Severn, Lynnhurst, St. Stephen's Street, 
Worcester. The winner's explanation read as follows : 

To prevent law suits being taken to the Papal 
Court, a not uncommon practice of medizval times, 
the Statute of Pracmunire (Latin, prae, before ; and 
Moneo, to warn) was passed in 1353. It forbids the 
carrying before foreign courts matters coming withio 
the jurisdiction of the King’s Court. 


(4) ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

For the following explanation of the above term the 
prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to Frank A, Danks, 
Much Wenlock, Salop: : 

A pearly glow sometimes secn in the vicinity of 
tho sun just after sunset or before sunrise. This 
phenomenon, generally attributed to cosmic and 
meteoric dust in the atmosphere, is rarely visible in 
these latitudes, except in the evenings of spring and 
in the mornings of autumn. 


(5) SYBILLINE BOOKS. 

James Roberts, 146 Halford Road, Fulham, contri- 
buted the winning definition in the following terms : 

“‘Sybils ” were the Roman sorceresscs or pro hetesses. 
One of them wrote the ‘“ Sybilline Books,” which were, 
supposed to contain the fate of the Roman Empire, 
and were consulted in time of calamity and danger. 
A prophetical speech or writing is sometimes referred 
to as “ Sybilline.” 

(6) COMMON SERJEANT. 

The prize was won by Miss F. Howe, 5 Ferndale, 
Lambert Street, Hull, who defined the above expression 
as follows : 

A Law Officer of the City of London ranking next 
to the Recorder. Formerly appointed by the Cor- 
poration, but now by the Crown, because he acts as a 
judge in the Central Criminal Court. He performs 
various civic duties, attends the Lord Mayor, and 
advises the Corporation. 


rm 
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“Better, much better, thank you 

“ Thank goodness !” 

The bo aly mt Silas Tose “ ale 
little, weazened-fac man c na ss. we 
shabby black suit of clothes. In one black. A Pathetic Little 
gloved hand he i an a oe and Story . 
in the other a top hat considerably the worse en pet : 
for wear. There was a shabbiness about of a Begging: Letter 
him that seemed to extend itself even tohis Writer’s Blunder. 
wrinkled face. . It looked faded. 

He was standing in the sitting-room at . 

Mrs. Smilie’s lodging-house facing Miss Mary Fenton, the dressmaker lodger who 
oceupied the top back room. Miss Fenton was a girl of about twenty-three with a 
fair face crowned by great masses of dark brown hair. If she had not been quite 
eo pale, if the eyes had not becn dulled somewhat by work and watching by the 
bodside of that Jittlo sick sister who was so dear to her, if the face had been only 
a little plumper, Mr. Todd reflected, sho would have been one of the prettiest 
girls imaginable. But she was still remarkably sweet-looking. : 

“You have been so kind, Mr. Todd,” she exclaimed, her vo:ce a little quavering 
and her eyes beaming gratitude. ‘‘It is so good of you to come and ask about 
Edie, and the beef-tea and the grapes you brought——” 

e “Nonsense!” interrupted Mr. Todd. ‘ By the way, haven't you had a letter 
this paring * letter ? I thought something might perhaps have turned up— 
something ?” 

* There has been nothing,” she answered, wondering what he could mean. 
“* Nothing ! ” 

ae Tt will come! It’s bound to come!” he muttered, as if talking to himself. 
« I mean ” 


His explanation was interrupted by a sharp knock at the front door. Darting 
to the window, Mr. Todd looked out into the street from behind the cover of the 
curtain, Apparently he saw something that disturbed him, for an exclamation of 
disgust broke from his lips. He turned and looked round the room swiftly. 

” * & gent askin’ for you in the ‘all, Miss Fenton,” announced the slatternly 
servant-girl, putting her head in at the door. a 

With a word of spology to Mr. Todd, Miss Fenton slipped out and found herself 
in the presence of a tall, well-dressed, and handsome-featured strangor. : 

“Miss Fenton?” he asked. ‘I have called on very important business. 
I'll beg you to give me a few moments’ conversation on a very urgent matter.” 

She was so surprised that in her confusion she forgot Mr. Todd and ushered 
the stranger into the sitting-room where she had left him. She remembered him 
as soon as they had entered the room, and she looked around. Mr. Todd had 
disappeared!" - : maar as 

. “You wrote to aay tears Colonel Knowle, yesterday ?” said her visitor, his 
eyes bent on her searchingly. ~ ‘ 

“Colonel Knowle ! “Colonel Knowle !” exclaim 
Mary Fenton shaking her head. ‘There must 
some mistake.” : 

“* You deny that you wrote ? ” he asked. ° 

“Ido not know Colonel Knowle,” she answered. ,|‘ 
* Wy should I write to him ?” in , 

e did not answer for a moment, his eycs were 
ee, her face closely. : 

“Then you deny you wrote this letter?” he 
demanded, producing a letter from his pocket and 
holding it out toher. ‘‘ You deny you wrote this ?” 

Reginald Knowle’s eyes were fixed: upon her 
suspiciourly as she read the letter. She.was the last 
kind of, person he had expected to meet with regard to : 
that begging — his father, Colonel Knowle—the soldier who had served his 
country so well in many a hard fought campaign—had received that morning. 
The Colonel was wealthy and, in eddition to reputation as a’ soldier, he had 
acquired that which caused him infinite trouble—the reputation of being a man 
hasty to put his hand in his pocket in response to a pitiful story. 

Begging letters caused him more uneasiness than had bullets in the past ; 
the story of suffering pained him more than a wound. When the Colonel had at 
last realised that he was being victimised by every begging letter swindler who had 
heard of him he exploded into terrible wrath. In future, he declared, he would 
be more careful and woe to the scoundrels who sought to abuse his generosity. 

The morning of that day when his son Reginald Knowle had called upon Mary 
Fenton, the Colonel had received a letter. Seated beside him at the breakfast- 
table, Reginald had noted the signs that betrayed tlze Colonel was strangely moved 
by what he read. Then his father had turned over the first sheet of the letter, 
and there had fallen from it a loose sheet of paper that he had picked up. The next 
moment his clenched hand had descended on the table with a eratkial ia that 
made the ape rattle in the saucers and the milk leap out of the jug. 

It was the letter Reginald Knowle had handed to sary Fenton—the letter she 
was reading with eyes that grew larger with wonder as she read. It was in 
@ woman’s handwriting, and it commenced: i 

‘* Dear S1r,—As the daughter of an old soldier, I am driven by direst 
need to appeal to you as ono whose generosity is well-known towards those 
in distress, I can hardly tell how terrible is my need. I have heard my 
father often speak of you. He isdead. My mother died many years before 

‘ him, and I am left alone in the world—the cruel, hard world—with a delicate, 

sick sister now to support.” 

She read to the end, and‘a little exclamation of surprise broke from her lips as 
she came to the unexpected signature, ‘‘ Mary Fenton.” She glanced back at the 
first sheet. The address given there was Mrs. Smilie’s lodging-house ! 

* a can it mean?” sho askcd, raising her eyes to those of Reginald 
nowle. 

« # It means,” he answered drily, “that my father has received this letter in 
your name, and from this address, begging him to send you twenty pounds, as the 
daughter of an old soldier who once served under him, to help you in the sickness of 
your little sister. You say you never wrote the letter—that you know nothing 


about, it ?”” 

“Nothing! Absolutcly nothing! Oh! You don’t think ?" she cried, hep 
face flushing, and her large, dark, wearied eyes suddenly flashing their iedigne- 
tion. ‘‘ You don’t think Ishould ever have written such a letter as that? You 
don’t think that J, the daughter of Martin Fenton, one of the bravest and 
proudest soldiers that ever lived, would write begging for money like that? 1 
would work my fingers to the bone first, and Edic—Edie——” 

She broke off. Her twitching lips would not frame the words she wished to 
speak. She covered her face with her hands and burst into tears. 

“Miss Fenton! Miss Fenton!” cried Knowle agitatedly. 
for heaven's sake, don’t cry ! 


“oe Don’t cry— 
Perhaps there’s some explanation, after all. So 


-—For instance, you live in Birkenhead. 


BRIAR PIPES IN CASES. 


Five of these splendid briar pipes are oj 
Footline Contest on page 1158. 
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. you really are Martin Fenton's daucht.; + 
I’ve heard my father speak of him over a: | 
over again. He told me that Fenton on 
saved his life. Calm yourself and lisi,; 
There is some mystery about this busin: <. 


a 


, ? His father, he informed her, \j,,'- 
By . reading agi hag fave init a piers. 
aper whic evidently been incl , 
CHARLES by accident—a draft of tho letter teal 
TIBBITS. a man’s handwriting. 


“ And that handwriting is the writ!) 
of a man named Barker, one of 1. 
cleverest ing-letter swindlers of 1). 
day,”. declared Knowle. “That is why my father sent. me to investins:. 
Barker must have written that letter in a feminine hand and ee your nares 
it. That is how we found the whole thing was a fraud. And I havo Dakin, 
the detective, outside the house. He is only waiting for me to call him in 1) 
arrest Barker.” 

“TI have never heard of such a person,” said Miss Fenton, shaking her he. 
“Never! And why should he write like that ? He would not get the money » 

“No. You would get that!” replied Knowle. In his pity for her ani |.i: 
admiration of her he had for the moment lost sight of that damning fact. Cou' 
she really be innocent, or was italldeceit? . 

“ And then, how did Barker know all this about Edie and myself?” she wit 
on. “ How did he know about Edie’s sickness and the—the other things : ” 

“ Then you really mean to say ?” exclaimed Knowle, “ that the story ho t's 
in that letter is true? That you really have a sick sister—that you are poor 
Pe es for an instant as’ if “ Yes’? was almost on those trembling 1); » 
he watched. ‘ Then she drew herself together as she turned on him her flushi:, 
tear-stained face. 7 

“Those are private matters I do not wah on Mr. Knowle,” she s:‘!. 
“ T do not wish for strangers to into my a: a 

“ Then I can onl iors your exvlaimed Knowle sadly. “ We have this lettre 
written, by Barker, clearly enough, in your name. It bears your address, Jt 1s 
strange if you really know nothing of this scoundrel. I am sorry—rorry. If 1 
hundred pounds—aye, thousand pounde—would have saved the life of a child: f 
Martin Fenton, we would gladly have given it. It would be only some return {:: 
his saving my father’s life. But I am afraid that now—that now there is nothin: 
for it but for me to wish you day, Miss Fenton. 

He had turned away, and swas striding to the door when he was stopped hy 
ery of alarm that broke from Miss Fenton's lips. 

“Look! Look!” she cried. . . 

From underneath the valance of the pk at onc one of the Eoom a pair a les 

in; mselves more and more. lowing them came the <1 
pe ore eee of a man in shabby black, with oo umbrella and 4 
- dingy top-hat in his hands—Mr. Silas Todd! Ri-it.; 

slowly to his feet, he faced Knowle and Miss Fenton. 

“ Just a moment, Mr. Knowle,” he said, rai~ins 
his black kid-gloved hand to stay him. “Just 
moment, I have overheard everything. I was in 
the room when I heard your knock at the front dor, 
and, looking out of the window, I caught sight «f 
Dawkins, Yes,-I know Dawkins. In Miss Fenton’ 
absence I sought the friendly shelter of the sofa. 1+ 
Barker—ihe Barker—and I wrote that letter. Hew, 
after twenty years’ experience, I came to mike the! 
blunder of slipping the draft into the envelope, good 
only knows.” : 

. ; He paused for a moment and looked at Mary Fenton. 

“I thought your father, Mr. Knowle, would fork out the cash—send it te 
Miss Fenton. Heaven knows, she needs it badly—she and that little girl lyin: :! 
upstaits—the child that twenty pounds might save from death. It was the chive! 
the child who reminded me of another child—one dead—dead long ago. So I « 
interested in her and in Miss Fenton. Do you imagine Miss Fenton has ever 111i 
of Barker? Not a bit of it. I am Todd, Silas Todd—to her. That's the na" 
I’ve been sailing under. Well, a month since I met her and the child, and the !:/.-- 
ness of the child to that other one—the dead one—made me interested in her «1! 
Miss Fenton. Heaven knows they badly wanted someone to take an inter -' 
in them. Day by day that girl has had nothing but disappointment, wear 
sorrow, and trouble—day by day. She, Mr. Knowle,” he waved his black-ghos i 
hand towards Mary Fenton, “ is an angel, and the child—the child—— 

His voice grew husky. He cleared his throat with a vigorous hem 

“Well, to cut it short,” he went on, “I learnt all about the two, and as 
they needed money so badly—so very badly—and I’m not a rich man my~'!i. 
I thought I'd try one of my money-drawing letters on the Colonel for their ben. 


fered in the 


” 


If the money came I'd explain it somehow to Miss Fenton. But that infer oa 
draft has blown the whole scheme to bits! You said just now that you and th« 
Colonel would save the child if what was said in the letter was truc. It's tr. 
true—gospel truth, Mr. Knowle. And what you’ve got to do is to save the child -- 
save the child.” 

“Tf what you say is true—” oxclaimed Knowle. 

--“ True?” sna Mr. Barker. ‘‘ Why the dickens should I have come { Ba) 
under the sofa to lies? If I'd stopped there T should have been safc, shoul ue 
I? But I Game out to explain things and to eave the child. And now, *' 
Knowle, you can callin Dawkins. I’ve expand things, and I’m ready. ve 

But Reginald Knowle did not call in Dawkins. tead he slipped out 0! ' 
house to him and informed Dawkins he would not be needed—that it was i) * 
mistake.. A few moments later Knowle, Barker, and Mary Fenton were eae 
in a small, bare-furnished room, gazing down at the peacefully sleeping chit! »-' 
the thin, pale face surrounded by rig be of pao hair. Know an 
turned from the child to Mary Fenton, ing ores er with love and a aw 
lighting her pretty face, and Barker, ecanning Knowle with his keen eyes, Chi © 
to himself exultantly. He felt he would not have mindod doing twelve wer 
“hard " for what he told himself would happen. eee 

“ He'll save the child,” he whispered to himself, ‘“‘ and he’s fallen in love » 
Mary Fenton. There'll be a marriage in less than six months.” Rentini eaves 

Mr. Barker had had considerable experience of the world, and his oct i via 
had made him a keen observer. His prediction proved correct. He ee 4 
wedding himself and signed his name in the register, as a witness, with Buuren 
that extorted the admiration of the clergyman for his skill with » pen. ke har 

“T shall not forget,” he whis: to Knowle, as he and Mary gach ae 
with bim. “TI shall not forget. Honour bright, Mr. Knowle, I'vo iy eae 
hands for good of begging letters. The Colonel’s weekly allowance 15 50 nt : 
that I’m really in clover. If I write at sll I’ll take to play writing or porl'-: 
believe I always had s pretty knack of working on people’s feelings. 


= 


Well, “ Birkenhead—Big Docks.” 


Wret ENDING 
May 30, 1912. 

CATS CURE CONSUMPTION. 
Ove often sums up the value of cheap fur by 


domestic cat; but in China garments of catskin 
rink as high, and are as precious, as garments of 
s. ile in this country. 

In the Flowery cats’ flesh is also much 
«sumption and all lung diseases. It is vastly 
superior to cod-liver oil; and therefore cats are 
considered extremely valuable possessions. 

lack cats poe the best meat, and in a great 
many parts of China this food is so highly esteemed 
that cats are reared for sale like fowls or sheep. 


Piecs: “I-wonder if Diggs has much money 
beLind him ?” 

Higgs: “* He had the other day when I saw him— 
he was aning against the Bank of England.” 


“Dario,” he murmured, “ whatever induced 
you to caro for a fellow like me ?” 

“1 really don’t know, George,” she replied. 
“ }'a has threatened to send me to a brain specialist.”’ 


“Tr’s so long since you called upon me that I was 
hecinning to think you were forgetting me,’’ re- 
nurked a girl to a young man who had for long been 
“attentive.” 

“Right! I am for getting you,” replied the 
youth, “and that’s why I’ve 
exiled to-night. Can I have 


you da 


FROM A WIFE'S DIARY. 

“ Tam completely disheartened. 

“To-night I entered the par- 
lour suddenly and found my 
husband lying on one of my 
lovely new sofa cushions. 

“How impossible it is for a 
woman to make a home in the 
true sense when she is married to 
sich an insensate man ! 

“Sometimes I feel” that I 
should be glad to die.” 


““Wuat would you do if you 
caught your husband flirting ? ”’ 

‘““Why, my dear, that’s just 
the way I did cate: him!” 


CatteR (on the doorstep): 
“Is the lady of the house in?” 

Housemaid (who has just re- 
ccived @ month’s notiee): ‘‘ The 
mistress is in, but she’s no 
Jady 1? 


Ng (reading paper): ‘ Here's 
a note about an accident at 
White’s house. The servant girl 
put some gunpowder in the fire, 
and she was blown through the 
roof,” 

She (sympathetically): ‘ Poor Mrs. White has so 
mach (ponte with her girls! That makes the 
fourth that’s left her without giving notice.”* 


ONE CASTLE, TWO AND SIXPENCE. 

‘ MvucH excitement was caused at Hertford 
a short time when it became known that the 
Marquis of Salisbury had offered to let Hertford 
C.tle and grounds to the Corporation for the 
merely nominal rent of two shillings and sixpence 
fur seventy-five Curiously enough this 
s)lendid offer was declined with thanks. 

\t Stalybridge, six good-sized cottages were sold 
not long ago for £20, which works out at the very 
low figure of £3°6s 8d. per cottage, while a large 
Country church changed Fenda a few years since for 
a ten-pound note. 

After these examples of extreme cheapness, the 


£2 and £3 each ch for seven horse omnibuscs 
at the Elephant and Castle Repository will probably 
lw considered dear. 


_In the House of Commons the other day the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated that the 
“iole island “of Palmyra, in the Pacific, 
at. once been sold for the paltry sum of four 

‘illings. 

Much more valuable land than Palmyra, however, 
has been sold for even less. Some years ago it 
%38 possible to purchases acres of rich land in 
“ew Zealand by giving a handful of ribbons or a 
thaw! to the Maoris, 


¢ -cribing it as having been obtained from the | 


esten, and is especially recommended as a cure for | 
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BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., May 23. 

A MAN can lead any woman to talk, but he 
can’t always make her say what he wants to hear. 
| Fri., May 24. 
| A woman's mind enables her to reach a con- 
clusion without starting. 

Sat., May 25. 
A true philosopher is the man who is able to 


explain away his fau'ts to the satisfaction of 
himeelf. 


| Sun., May 26. 


A man will sometimes adinit he is a fvo! if 
you'll promise not to tell his wife. 
Mon., May 27. 

When a man does things he hasn't much time 
to talk about them. 


Tues., May 28. 


It takes a genius to play the fool and make | 


it pay. 
Wed., May 29. 

What women think is more convincing to them 
than what men know. 


— 


He: “They say that people who marry socn 
grow to look alike.” 

She: “Then you must consider my refusal 
as final!” 


THE MAGIC CARPET OF NINEPENCE. 


\ | 
Mj i h 
Nyy 


td 


SHE KNEW SOMETHING. 
“Anp do you doubt my love?” he asked 
passionately. 


‘““No, Samuel,” she answered, with admirable | 


tact ; “‘ but when you say that the day you call me 
yours will usher in an era of lifelong devotion and 
tender solicitude you—pardon me, dear—you put 
it on a trifle too thick. You seem to forget, Samuel, 
that I am a widow.” 


A Free Paper Pattern of a Dress which 
can be made to 
LOOK LIKE FIVE, 
by the Addition of Small Accessorics, is 


GIVEN AWAY 


in exchange for the Coupon which will 
be found in Every Number of 


BREAD FINDS BODIES. 
OccasroNaLLy one reads in the papers that when 
human bodies are thought to be in rivers and 
cannot be found “a loaf of bread has been floated 
| down the stream.” But very few people have tho 
| least idea what connection there is between bread 
and the finding of bodies. 
When the river has been dragged without result 
a loaf of bread is cut in two, a place hollowed out 
in the middle and a quantity of quicksilver inserted. 
The two halves of the loaf are then fastened together 
again, and the bread is thrown into the water in 
| the place where the body is supposed to be. Without 
j fail, the loaf floats along until it reaches the 
vicinity of the body, and then revolves quickly, 
| hovering over the spot. 
“ WHERE are you going ? 
“To fetch some water, sor.” 
“What, in those disreputable trousers ? ” 
“No, sor; in this ’ere pail.” 


—_—_—_——— 


MapoeE: “ Another of those swindling beggars, 

| He said he was blind, and asked for ‘a penny, 
eautiful lady.’ ” 

Rese: “ Well, I daresay lie was blind.” 


Patience: “Hasn't Miss Oldun got searching 
| eyes?” 
' Patrice: ‘Well, I don’t wonder at it. She's 
been looking for a husband for 
twenty years.” 
ee 
UP AGAINST HIM. 

A TaILor who was defendant 
in a case at the assizes seemed 
much cast down when brought 
up for trial. 

“What's the trouble 2?” whis- 
pered his counsel, observing his 
client’s distress as he surveyed 
the jurymen. 

“It looks pretty bad for me,” 
said the defendant, “ unless some 
steps are taken to dismiss that 
jury and get in a new lot. There 
ain't @ man amongst ’em but 
what owes m2 money for clothes.” 


He: “I'll bet I steal a kiss 
from you.” 

She: ‘I'll bet you two kisses 
you can’t.” 

She lost; but she didn’t seem 
to mind much. 

HE was a countryman, and 
he walked along a busy thorough- 
fare and read a sign over the 
door of ® manufacturing estab- 
lishment, ‘‘ Cast Iron Sinks.” 

It made him mad. He said 
that any idiot ought to know 
that. 
| Frmst Menica Stvpent (to his fellow lodger): 
| ‘What are you locking that portmanteau for ? 
| There’s nothing in it.” 

Second Ditto: ‘* That’s just why ; for if my land- 
| lady knew it was empty I should have to clear 
out pretty quickly, I can tell you.” 


LATEST: STEEL BALLOONS. 
One of the drawbacks, if not the chief drawback 


| to the average balloon or dirigible has been the fact 


5 DRESSES IN 1.| 


that, however well-made, the gas-bags leak. Mr. 
Melvin Vaniman, who was connected with the 
attempt to cross the Atlantic in an airship some 
time ago, has invented a cloth which he claims to 
be fifty times stronger than any now in use, 

It is made of steel wire drawn as fine as linen 
thread, and woven so close as to be able to hokl 
hydrogen. The new cloth is coated on the inside 
with a mixture of gum which never dries, something 
like that used in the inside of motor-car tyres to 
keep them from leaking when punctured. Thorougi 
tests have been made and it is found that there is 
absolutely no leakage. . 

This new cloth will be an inestimable boon to 
those who fancy the dirigible balloon. A balloon 


HOME NOTES 
for May 30th. 


a 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. ONE PENNY. 


made of this fabric can stay in the clouds for a year, 
if necessary! No wind that ever blew can destroy 
the steel cloth, according to Mr. Vaniman. It 
is pontth, he declares, to start on a world tour 
and circle the globe, only stopping now and then 
to take supplies of provisions and gasoline on 
board. 


~For the five best two-word descriptions I. will give novel Sealing-Wax Sets. Mark postcards “Two.” (See page 1192.) 
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She A FOSS 


se bea sew 
oung Man 
aaa to Break it Off. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


Mr. Jostrxe stood by the billiard table smoking 
large cigar. He was a nut—one of the nuttiest— 
and as with his famous jab stroke he effected a cannon 
and won the game, a murmur of admiration at his 
nuttiness rose from his companions. 

“There, Bloggs,” he said, “ that’s ‘arf a dollar 
you owe. And Ti give you the straight tip not to 
play out of your own class.” 

Mr. Jobling collected the half-crown—he was a keen 
creditor—and then linking his arm in that of his inti- 
mate friend, Mr. Hinks, left the room. 

“You was in form to-night, ’Arry,” began Mr. 
Hinks. . 

“Too good for ‘im or ten of tim!” replied Mr. 
Jobling. 

“You should have give ‘im his revenge and made 
it five bob,” said Mr. Rinks. 

“T wanted to talk to you a bit before the pubs 
closed. I’ve a bit of a problem worrying me, Jim. 
I'm in ’ole—in a beastly ’ole.” 

“Tm i ee can’t lend you anything,” said the 
cautious Hi 

“Who's asking you?” returned Mr. Jobling 
angrily. “It ain’t money that’s bothering me. 
It's wimmen! A little bit of stuff you don't 
know. One of those dark-eyed, plem: jolly little 
girls, Picked ‘er up outside a Tube station one wet 
Sunday night when she’d a new hat and no umbrella.” 

“* You do find ’em, ’Arry.” 

“Well, of course I took ’er ’ome and her father 
was very nice to me and made me stay to & slap-up 
supper—sausages and what not. So after that I got 
in the way of taking her out at a Just cuddling 
‘er in a friendly way, y’know.” Mr. Hinks was not 
a favourite of the es so ho did not know. He 
looked enviously at his friend. 

“ Well, I was fool eucagh to give er a ring.” 

“ Arry!” exclaimed Mr. Hinks. : 

“Tt was just my luck. I took down Ernie Rogers 
at billiards the night ’is girl chucked ‘im. Just to 
cheer ’im up a bit. Well, he gave me tho ring she'd 
given ’im back instead of five bob. So ’a 
pocket the next night I just shoved it on 
She asks what it costs and I said five quid. No 
good giving the game away, y'know. So I’ve kept 
er for my Wednesday and Sunday walk-out. But 
now her old father, ’oo wants to marry ’is late wife’s 
sister, — on askin’ me to name the day, and goes 
bunting after houses for us.” 

“Well, aren’t you going to name it?” inquired 
Mr. Hinks. 

“Tm not the soft of feller to be tied up to one 
woman. Two quid a weck’s all right for me, but if 
there’s a wife it’ll more likely bo two bob that I’ve 
left for myself. Now I’m leaving my job to-morrow 
for another I’ve got in north London. No one knows 
at my job where I’m going to. I shall clear out of 
my digs and let the old girl know nothing. But what 
I want is something that 'll keep old Gowkss from 
‘unting after me.” 

“Red whiskers will disguise you best,” 
Mr. Hinks. 

“ You boil your ead |’ returned hisfriend. ‘“* Think 
of me with red whiskers be'ind a counter in the gents’ 
outfitting. You've no mind, Jim. Now I’ve got 
a idea. ere’s going to be a bit of a party at Bowker’s 
to-morrow night. The old chap is going to let out that 
he's come’ to ’is wife’s sister who keeps ’ouse for 
‘im. All the family is coming. Now I’m going to 
ask you to do something for me. At about cight 
o'clock send me this telegram. It's written out ready 
and there’s the tanner for it. I want it to come just 
as ings is at their height.” 

Mr. Hinks took the telegram and read it. Very 
gradually, for he was slow of comprehension, a broad 

smile spread over his face. 

“You're a nut, ’Arry. There never was such a 
nut. I'll send this punctual. Where ’ad I better 
send it from ?” 

— Cross Post Office would do. It looks the 
right sort of place for it to come from, And mind you 
a: it dark. I’m trusting you as a pal.” 

_Mr. Hinks swore that on no consideration would he 
violate the noble traditions of paldom, and then 
pointed out that the wire would cost sevenpence. 

“Thero you are!’ said Mr. Jobling, producing the 
penny. ‘Now I’m trusting to you.” 

The next evening at seven o'clock Mr. Jobling, 
dressed in his best, appeared at No. 14 Vesper Terrace, 
Battersea Park. Miss Bowker opened doo for 
him and a prolo: embrace under cover of the hat- 
atand was only interrupted by an exclamation of 
“ Naughty-naughty !” from Uncle Sam. 


it in my 
er finger. 


suggested 


I want an up-to-date version of “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


Comp lete Short Story. 


“Interduce me, Mabel!” said Uncle Sam, who was 
a clerk in s brewery and looked as if he thought 
it his bounden duty to steadily patronise the brewery's 
products, ee 

“This is Mr. Lene Eom is, Harry, Uncle Sam, 
said Mabel Bowker modestly. a 

“Proud to meet you,” returned Uncle Sam. I 
was a oner for cuddling them myself in passages in 


” 


paternally. 

“You know Miss Frost well enough 0” course. 
This is Mr. Frost, ’er brother. Then we ’ave Mrs. 
Higgins, Mrs. Drake and Mr. Drake. The young 
feller ’oo is after our Mabel,” he added in explanation. 

Mr. Jobling said how delighted he was to meet 
everybody. 

A few minutes later sapere was announced, and 
once they were seated round the table the company 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to eating. 
The conversation did not rise much higher than 
requests for salt and more gravy. At last, however, 
everybody was replete. Mr. Bowker glanced signifi- 
cantly at Mr. Frost. It had been arranged between 
them that Mr. Frost should propose the health of the 
-oung pair, and that in responding for his daughter Mr. 
Bowker should announce how he intended to ward off 
loneliness when left by her. . 

“ Friends all,” began Mr. Frost, “it is with feelings 
of deep joy that I rises to propose this toast. Here 
we ’ave my niece Mabel, ’oo, if I may put it 80, is a nice 
little bit of stuff, and the gentleman ’oose acquaintance 
I've first made this evening: I can see at a Lane 
being a bit of a judge of character, that Mr. Jobling 
is a ‘onest, intelligent, and industrious young man. 

“TI can see ’e’s got the character that ‘ll ’elp ‘im 
to get on, and ’e’s got a girl that'll make him eager 
to make ‘is mark in the world. Now, while gents’ out- 
fitting ain’t what I should have chosen myself, still, 
there’s worse—butchering, to name one. And I make 
no doubt that our friend Jobling will put in at ‘olesale 
‘price anything ‘is friends ‘ere mi ht want.” 

At this point thore came an imperious knocking 


FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 


HOSS 


Five of these watches are waiting to be won in the 
footline contest on page 1165. 


OOOO 
at the front door. The day-girl, who was on duty 
in the kitchen, answered it, and a minute later brought 
in a telegram which she handed to Mr. Bowker. 

That gentleman tore it open and read it. 

“Bless me, what's this?” he cried, dropping 
the telegram on the table. 

Uncle Sam snatched it up and read it aloud. “ All 
is discovered. Warrant out. Fly at once.” ‘‘ Why, 
Bowker, what ’ave you becn up to? Not bigamy, 
is it?” 

Mr. Bowker sat the picture of consternation, 
obviously “wondering what misdeeds of his had come 
home to roost. 

“ Let me look,” said Mr. Frost indignantly. ‘‘ Why, 
man, it ain't to you. It’s addressed to Jobling.” 

A look of intense relief Emre over Mr. Bowker’s 
face to be followed a second later y a look of cqually 
intense indignation. ‘‘Henery Jobling,” he de- 
manded, ‘‘ what’s the meaning of this 2” 

Mr. Jobling buried his face in his hands. “I'll have 
to go,” he murmured. “It’s all over between us, 
Mabel. I can’t drag you into disgrace. I’m a 
hunted man!” 

“ What's it for ?”” demanded Mr. Bowker. 

“ Forgery,” said Mr. Jobling tearfully. 

“Your employers’ names? ‘Ow much for?” 

“ Over a thousand,” said the youth, determined to 
have a crime that could not be overl 5 

“What ’ave yon got left of it?’ asked Mr. Bowker 
greedily. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Jobling. . 

“The dishonesty’s bad enough,” said Mr. Bowkes 
to the company, “but such extravagance shows a 
wicked life.”’ 

“From the very first look I ’ad at ’im,” said Mr. 
Frost, a trifle forgetful of his interrupted speech, 
“T see that he was a low-down thief, but I says to 
myself, ‘ Mabel loves ’im and that good girl’ll reform 
‘im.’ If I was Bowker there I’d kick you out of this 
blessed house. Sitting there eating rabbit-pie with 
that on your conscience,” 

“No,” said Mr. Bowker, “we must get ’im away 
on the quict. We don’t want any trouble with ‘im. 
[ll just go down the street and see if there’s no police- 
men knocking about. If all seems clear you can get 
off into London, Jobling, and if you take my ad 
you'll got out of the pope | to-night.” 

“ Try and reform in the colonies,” said Mr. Frost. 

; At don’t deserve yous kindness,” sobbed Ma. 
obling. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Higgins consolingly to Mabel, you're 


WEEK ENDING 
May 30, 1912. 


before ar are. | — in luck ’oo finds out a main 
n the street door opened and heav. Cre 
b in the pateage. pe: y steps wers 
“Ere you are,” said Mr. Bowker. “I met Inspect. 
Day in the street—that was a bit of luck. Scc. j 
ee that young man in chargo for forgery. 11. 
n robbing ‘is employers, Robeits and Simps:, 
them Wandsworth pers, of a thousand poun 
He’s confessed it before us ’ere, and ’e’s ’ad a tcleers: 
telling ’im to bolt. .Now, mind, inspector, Ici 


*im in charge and no one else. If there's any rewar , 
out, every hing of it comes to me. And if tiv-.- 


ain’t any reward, I know Roberts and Simp:«n ‘i 
be bound to do something for me.” 
_ “Do you admit this, young man?” said (i. 
a oa 
. Jobling was utterly taken aback by this devci.s;.. 

ment of Mr. Bowker’s money-making instincts asl 
said nothing. 

“Ho's just been telling us all about it,” cried Mr. 


wker, 

out Til ~ the ripe of locking ‘in 
up for the night seeing that you give ’im in cha: 
ur. Bowker,”’ said the ins oe. al 

“ Look ’ere,” cried Mr. Jobling, “‘ this won't do!” 

“You got to suffer the penalty of your crim, 
young man,” said Mr. Bowker, severely moral. ~ i 

ou’d ’ad the sense of a rat you'd ‘ave been oii 
of England the moment you’d pincked that thousanu. ’ 

“Come along!’ said the inspector. 

“ But I’ve got to be at a new job at half-past cig!it 
to-morrow morning!” protested Mr. Jobling. — 

“That'll have to wait for twelve months or so unless 
they're fools enough to let ae off as a first offender.” 

“But they'll the place. I promised faithful 
to be there.”” 

“Where ? You can let ’ém know you're in custody, 
and they can make other arrangements.” : 

“T’ve got to go,” said Mr. Jobling, forgetting every- 
thing in his anxiety. “‘ It’s Furze and Johnson, High 

, Stoke Newington. I’m to be first ’and in thy 
gents’ outfitting.” 

“ Can’t serve cuffs in ’and-cuffs,” said the inspector, 
achieving a happy epigram., ‘“ You come along at 
once.’ 

“Bre,” cried Mr. Jobling, “‘ it’s all a joke. 
a pal to send that wire to me just to 


part; Pd 
Miss Frost rose to her feet. 
Mabel into di can’t you? You're a ‘unted 
man, ofcourse. You've gone and got a new job without 
anyone 'ere ever ’earing word of it. I see throuzh 
ad little game. You want to get out of marryin. 
abel, and you’ve made this up just as a excuse tv 
no one’ll ask after you.” 

“That’s more like it,” said the inspector. ‘ I 
was a bit doubtful from the first because Mr. Robcri« 
had been in our place this afternoon complaining ot 
kids scratching his windows and never said a worl 
about this. ell, I’m going. If any of you gentl:- 
men want to kick that feller out I shan’t ‘car an)- 
thing as I go down the street. Good evening all!” 

Mr. Bowker breathed heavily. ‘‘ Now, young man. 
we'll ‘ave no more of your jokes. You can get marri | 
to Mabel or you can ’ave a action for breach of promi: 
A ’unted man, are you? I'll be ‘unting you down st 
tl new place with a lawyer's letter in a day or ts. 

‘ow take your choice. This telegram'll show 
well in a breach of promise case.” 

For one moment Mr. Jobling reflected. 
made up his mind. 

“T always meant to marry her,” he said, 

Two months later he did. 


T got 
iven up the 


“You can’t draz 


Thea be 


First Doctor: “This is a most mysterious cas. 
I can’t make anything out of it.” 

Second Doctor: ‘“Hasn’t the patient 
money ?” 


auvy 


MET HIS MATCH. : 

Tax young man from the country took his sr" 
necktie and his best girl into a restaurant, and, liky 
some other fos men, he was disposed to \ 
facetious at the waiter’s expense. : 

“ Waiter,” he said, “I want you to bring me 4 

i rocodile.” 


c 

“ Yessir,” replied the waiter, perfectly unmore.l. 

“ And, waiter, bring it with butter.” 

“ Yessir.” 

Then he stood there like a statue for a minut? 

“ Well,” said the young man, “aren't you 5°" 
to bring it?" 

“ Yessir.” 

‘“* Why don’t then ?” - 

“ Orders is, sir, that we get pay in advance *7* 

sir, Crécodiles with butter, 51", °-° 

fifteen hundred pounds and twopence. If you!" 
it without butter, sir, it is only fifteen hus: 


sir. . - d 
The waiter did not smile, bu the girl did, 90 
the young man climbed down. 


-m 
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‘Telltale ‘Trotters’ 


Your Character is Told th 

Way You Wear Your 
PD». Garre, the Swiss savant, who has made an 
t science of men’s various walks, once said, “Show 
ve the boots a man has worn and I will tell you his 
“saracter,* and there is no doubt that one can 
.urately size @ human being up by observing the 
pos diarities of the footwear which has been 
und 

loke the man you see lounging about with his 

{eet crossed and his. boots all out of true, the Gppers 
trod out beyond the sole on one side or the other. 
He is a born tramp, 
a wastrel to 
avoided; he will 
never do any 
for himself, and if 
you are weak 
enough to consent 


Y 
rt 


€3X4 


to ing a few 
words with him he 
will always drift on 


through the relation 
of the bad luck he 
ha3 endured to the 
request for a loan 
of _half-a-crown 
.c man who lounges about with until times are 
tis feet crossed is a waster—— tter. 

In Australia they 
call him a “ sundowner,” for he comes to a home- 
stead in the evening time and, according to the 
custom in that sparsely populated country, he 
scores @ meal and a “shake down” for the 
night. 

Mntirely different in character is the man who 
walks along with a hard, somewhat stiff gait. His 
heels strike the ground first and he ends his step 
nea te soles of his boot is flat upon the 
ground, 

If you catch a glimpse of the bottoms of his boots 
vou will find that the leather wears neither to the 
right nor the left. As long as he wears boots he 
will wear them evenly; he is a man of great will 
power, and such as you often find in charge of 
biz industrial concerns in the canny north. He is cold 
andcalculating 
and is deter- 
mined to suc- 
ceed less 
of h work 
or difficulties. 

His charac- 
ter is very 
similar in 
many ways to 
the aa wht 
went a hole 
right through 
the middlo “t 


5 


——And the man who turns his toes D 
inwards when walking is often a thief, the soles of his 


| WINNIE. 


Will You Give Her a Day ia the Country? 


Winnrg will be nine in June. The neighbours 
fay she is a wonder. They call her “ Little Ma,” 
because, ever since her mother died, she has cooked 
her father’s meals and washed his clothes, and 
kept the home clean, and looked after the two 
younger children. 

Now and then a shadow breaks in upon the 
funshine of her smile, and if nobody is about she 
knecls down against her dead mother’s chair and 
prays and cries a little, There is a tragedy in her 
He and she is afraid that it will haunt her 
aways, 

_ the tragedy is not the loss of her parent—Winnie 
 inuch too brave for that. She says that her 
mother is better off in heaven with the angels than 
*'e was in a London slum, and it would do you 
“ood to hear her of an evening as she tries to describe 
‘ L.cr brother and sister the grandeur of thre golden 
ebed which her mother climbed to everlasting 


"he children stand at either side of her, and she 
pts her thin arms round their necks and tells them 
he cr to do wrong, “Cos Ma can see ya, an’ ev'ry 

‘ne as ya commit a sin she weeps, and the other 
anzels weep, too. That’s when it rines.” 

“ne remembers, to her sorrow, how the angels 


—One, for example, is “A hair in the head is worth two in the brush.”’ 
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boots. If you 
could secure an 
old pair of boots 
worn by one of 
our great judges 
you might de- 
pend on finding 
them thin in tl.e 
middle, for this 
denotes an 
honourable and 
just nature which 
will do what is ‘ 
right under any 
condition and 
will be fearless 
of the conse- 
quences of any action he deems to be right. 

If you see a man walking with a soft tread on his 
toes, practically creeping along, give him a wide 
berth. He is weak-minded and unstable, and 
above all is abnormally suspicious. 

He seldom makes friends, and is generally noted 
for knowing everybody’s business and concealing 
his own. Under bright circumstances such a person 
might make a good detective, but generally he 
remains a man who never attracts the goodwill 
of anyone. 

This habit or peculiarity of toe walking is in all 
instances indicative of an undesirable character. 

= Should the 
walk cause the 
toe of the boot 
to wear away, 
shun the 
owner, for he 
is a most 
unpleasant ex- 
ample of the 
human race. He is cunning and unscrupulous, 
cringing when he thinks it necessary and bombastic 
and cruel if he acquires power. Uriah Heep no 
doubt trod the world with toeless soles, which 
made patent to any student of boots the rottenncss 
of his character, 
_ The angle at which the toes point is important 
in sizing a man up by his feet. When the toes 
turn on ae inwards they denote inconstancy 
and lack of self-control. Such feet are often 
found on thieves, as their lack of control makes 
them do things 
whether right or 
wrong, entirely care- 
less of the conse- 
quences. 

If you see the 
“intoed * man in a 
crowd give him a wide 
berth or he may take 
a fancy to your 
worldly goods, and if 
he got Pi se ger 
possessing himself o' 
them ke would still 


\ 
Heel downfirst,then sole flat on ground. 
This man has great will power. 


| 


A sign that the wearer ts just 
and honourable, 


The nervous, weak-minded 
tndividual always walks on 
his toes. 


wept on a certain day three years ago. Winnie 
had been selected to join in a Fresh Air Fund 
outing, but at the last moment she gave way for her 
little sister, who had been seriously ill for a long 
time. Winnie was kept awake all one night 
wondering what to do. In the morning she had 
come to a decision. . 
“T ain’t goin’, Liz!” she said; “‘ you go in- 
stead.” 
The child’s face lit up like tho eastern sky at 
sunrise. 
‘“* Wot if they arsk mo wot’s mi nime ?” 
Winnie thought for a moment, and then, with 
t effort, she whispered : 
* Sye it’s Win.” 
For a full hour the two children pondered the 
situation. They were afraid of the possible con- 
sequences, but in the end they agreed that there 
was no harm in the little fraud, and the younger 
girl went with the others on the outing. 


After the Day Out. 


The child returned with a face wreathed in 
smiles, and her brown arms filled with ferns and 
flowers. Winnie was indeed glad that she had 
denied herself the trip when she noted the wondeiful 
change in her sister's look and spirits. 

But next day rain fell in torrents, and the sky | 
was black, and the thunder roared above tho little | 
court, and from the corner of the little window of ‘ 
the bedroom she saw the lightning flash across the | 
sky, and she told herself that God and the angels 
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have a try to obtan that which he wants. When 
you see a man walking with quick, short steps 
and keeping his toes dead in lino he is what tle 
Americans call “it. If not the meanest, he is 


one of the ) 


meanest men 
breathing. The 
“ + nn 
straight foot 
often accumu- 

An unemoiional, solid-minded man 

will walk with his toes slightly potted 

outwards. The more they roint out. 
wards the more generous his nature. 


lates money and 
goods, but never 
enjoys them 
himself. He is 
unloved while 
alive and leaves 
his wealth for 
others who may 
not inherit his 
parsimonious 
nature. 

The man who 
walks with his 
toes pointed outwards is good. He is unemotional, 
solid-minded, and reliable, and the further his 
toes point outwards the more generous he is. 

The cadging fraternity can read characters 
like a book, often aided by a glance at the boots, 
and when tho victim turns his toes outwards he 


Cruel and cunning, His boot is worn away at the toe. 


nearly always buys the tale and parts. Stout men, 
who are proverbially good-natured, nearly always 
point the toe outwards. Boots that turn up at the 
toes and are evenly worn tell of nothing but good. 
The wearers of such boots are always clever, and being 
deep thinkers, they are scrupulously just; they 
are slow in making decisions, but are generally 
correct. 
There is much in 
the new science, 
and there is no 
doubt that our 
boots declare our 
characters if any- 
one has only the 
knowledge _neccs- 
sary to read what 
is written on them 
by their wearers, 


The man whose boots turn up 
at the toes is often a deep 
thinker, 


and her mother were vexed with her because of 
her terrible lie. 

And during the years that have intervened 
Winnie has feared that the promoters of the Fresh 
Air Fund have found out the fraud. As a matter 
of fact, they have only just heard of it. Winnie, 
who knows nothing of the difficulties of raising 
money, imagines that the Fund has not selected 
her since because of her little lie. The sad truth 
is that there are Winnies in thousands in London 
and in our great cities, and the Fresh Air Fund 
cannot possibly take them all away unless more 
money comes. 


Ninepence Will Do It! 


Winnie has not had a holiday for years, and 
this summer the Fresh Air Fund would like to give 
her the turn that she deserves. But the calls 
are many and money is scarce. Many of our readers 
are inclined to forget that ninepence, just ninepencc, 
will give the child the day in the country which 
she so nobly sacrificed for her sister. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Ezprezs 
the Standard Newspapers Inmited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for @ day's happiness 
for @ child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
wit necessary attendante. Goes and mone 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hon. Secretary F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lond 
acknowledged in the paper. 
had on application. 
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Servant 
- £ 10,000 


Big Fortunes Left to 
Maids, Butlers, and House- 
Z keepers by their Masters. 


By a RETIRED VALET. 


THERE aro few servants, when they have been in 
service for any length of time in the employment 
of very wealthy people, who do not begiy to enter- 
tain hopes of becoming & legatee sooner or later 
of their master or mistress. 

It is the prospect of receiving a legacy that 
keeps many a servant in the one place for a con- 
siderable length of time, and it often happens 
that a servant will deliberately try to obtain 
a situation in the employment of someone 
whose age gives him (or her) reason to hope that 
he may not have to wait many years for a 
legacy. 

Or a servant will often even take employment 
with a vory delicate lady or gentleman for the 
same reason. 

This may sound very horrible, but it is never- 
theless true. For example, in my own case I 
was some years ago advised by a gentleman with 
whom I was then in service and who was going 
abroad, to take a situation as valet to a very 
wealthy old gentleman who was & distant relative 
of his. 

“If you are attentive to him,” he said to me, 
“and if he takes a liking to you, he will be sure 
to leave you something when ho dies, and as he 
is nearly ninety you may not have long to wait for 
your legacy.” 

Old Fogeys Like their Old Servants. 

Well, I took the situation with the old gentleman 
as a sort of assistant valet. He had two others, 
but he wanted a third, as neither of the others 
who had been with him several years cared to do 
much work, 

It was in many ways one of the most disagreeable 
situations I was ever in, as I was really more & 
servant to the first valet than to the old gentleman 
himself, but he died two years after I entered 
his service, and he left me ag 

He bequeathed £3,000 his first and £2,000 
to his second: valet, but both men had obtained, 
I know, considerable sums of money from the old 
gentleman during his lifetime. 

Wealthy ladies and gentlemen when they 
get old have, and this is a well-known fact among 
servants, a great dislike to parting with the servants 
whom they have had about them for any length 
of time, and a master or mistress will often in 
such cases promise a servant a substantial legacy 
rs he (or she) remains on in their service until they 

ie. { 

There was a case some time ago of a servant 
who was left £10,000 by the lady to’ whom she 
had been a dressing maid for nearly twenty years, 
The relatives of the old lady contested her will. 
but the case never went into court, for the maid 
accepted £8,000 to settle it 


“Wait and See the Last of Me, John."’ 

There is not the slightest doubt that the maid 
simply terrorised the old lady into leaving her 90 
large @ sum of money; a servant who was in the 
same situation told me that the maid would never 
let one of the old lady’s relatives near her, and she 
made her mistress bequeath her the money by 
er er to leave her employment if she did not ; 
and the old lady, rather than lose the maid, did as 
she was told. 

People who have “expectations ” from wealthy 
old ladies and gentlemen are always very jealous 
of their servants, and there is many a will in which 
large sums of money have been bequeathed to 
servants which would be contested if there was the 
slightest chance of upsetting it. 

A man who was valet to a wealthy peer who 
died some ipa ago told me that some weeks 
before his lordship’s death his cldest son tried 
to dismiss him and three other servants. 

They point blank refused to go without being 
dismi by his lordship, who had no wish to 
dismiss them. When the valet told his lordshi 
that his son had given him notice to leave, the o 


lo my 


man HS 
“ All t, John,” he said, “ you wait and see 
the last of me, and don’t mind what anyone else 
says to you.” ie 
Well, the valet and the other three servants 
. 
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stayed on until the old lord died, and then it was 
found that he had bequeathed the valet £2,000 and 
each of the other three £1,000, pro they 
were in his service when he died. And this was, 
of course, why the son wanted to get rid of them 
so that he might not have to pay £5,000 out of the 
estate that he inherited. 

It is, of course, a very common thing for & wealthy 
gentleman to bequeath money to each of his servants 
who have been one year in his service, apart from 
the legacies to the servants who have been with him 
for many years. 

I know of a valet who refused the chance of 
gettin 


the valet heard had put a clause in his will 
£500 to each of his assistant valets who had not 
been less than a twelvemonth in his employment. 

The valet went into the 
the chance of “picking up,” as he ph 
£500, but his master died exactly ‘eleven months 
and cighteen days after the valet entered his 
service, and as a result he did not get a penny. 

Some servants are extraordinarily luc in 
the way of receiving legacies. I know of a house- 
keeper who was in service with a wealthy M.P. 
who was left eatteinly not Jess than £11,000 in 
legacies during a period of about twenty years. 

£5 for Fifteen Years’ Service. 

She was in the same situation all that time, and 
the money was left to her by different friends 
of her master and mistress who used to stay at 
the place where the woman was em, loyed. She 
used to make herself very agreeable to these people, 
and one old lady who was a constant visitor at 
the house left her £1,000. When the woman’s 
—_ died he, curiously enough, only left her 
£100. 

I know of another servant who went to three 
places in five She left each place on the 
death of her master or mistress and was left money 


WOULD YOU LIKE FIVE SHILLINGS ? 


Two prizes of five shillings are offered in the Footline 
Contest on page 1162. 


by each. In all she received £1,200 in legacies in 
the five years. 

Servants sometimes get great disappointments 
about legacies. I know of a aah served & 
very wealthy invalid lady as 1 attendant 
faithfully and well for ch fifteen years, and if 
ever. a girl deserved to be left something by her 
mistress that girl did. Her mistress, moreover, 
frequently told her that she woyld not forget 
her in her will, And she did not. She ts her 
£5. But, luckily for the girl, the heir of the lady 

a kind-hearted, generous roe gentleman, 
and he ve the girl £500 ont of e lady's estate. 

On the whole, however, the rich are generous 
in the matter of legacies to their servants—far 
more generous, I think, than the general public 
imagine to be the case. 

a ee 
SHE’D TRUMP IT. 
Sur has no heart, I know it 
By looking in her face. 
And, therefore, as we sit at whist 
I dare not lead my ace. 


“1 cury« the baby has your hair, ma’am,” said 
the nurse girl, looking pleasantly at her mistress. 

* Gracious!” exclaimed the lady, glancing up from 
her novel. “Run into the nursery and take it 
away from him! What will he do next 7” 


LADIES 
should watch the Londoa . 


evtry Monday for Special Announcements of the 


Leading London Drapers. 
On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


makes a first-class insect-destroyer. 
doctors are well aware that the man with a i); - 
in his mouth can walk unharmed in disease-infec! «| 
areas. 


juice or “‘ sauce ” 
their preparation is frequently sold and uscd 1 4 
sheep-wash. 


WErE ENDING 
May 30, 1919. 


BITS ABOUT ‘BACCY. 


Smokers Should Read this Column to 
they Smoke, 


to See what they Miss. 
Wuen first brought to E 


Py] 
SG 
§ 


NS 
wha: 


See 
and Non-smokers should also Read i: 


fir » tobacco was u 
as a medicine. At the present day there is a pr 
paration in the British Pharmacopoeia consict:-; 
of an infusion of the leaf in water. ; 


Nicorre is one of the best antidotes to stry°': 
i If administered in time it will prevent deat), 


nine. 
by strychnine poisoning. 


Garpeners know that an infusion of tol: > 


—_——s 


Tosacco has many cleansing properties. 
gqueezed out of the 


Likew is 


aves duis 


Moreover, a generation ago an infusion of 


tobacco was much used as a parasite-destruy is: 
wash for animals. : 


To this day tobacco is advocated by more t'.1n 


one leading authority as a means for expcllin; 
worms from dogs and horses. 


AN ordinary cigar coatains enough nicotine (> 


kill two men. 


= 


A TENTH of a grain of nicotine is enough to ik! 


a medium-sized dog. Thus an ounce of 


mitt 


tobacco contains enough nicotine to kill at [-a:t 


eighty dogs. 


—_—— 


Never smoke more than two-thirds of a cizar. 


Because in the course of smoking, the oil: «:! 
gases become partly condensed in the cigar, al 
are driven farther along until the end becou.cs 


nearly saturated with them. 


Tus the “fag-end,” often the most re!isied, 


is really the most harmful. 


Tur test of good tobacco is its burning. (ood 


taste never accompanies bad burning becaus: - 


Bap burning 
carbonic oxide, ammonia, and a dark, 


produces an undue amount of 
hitter, 


resinous substance called “ empyreumatic ” o1!. 


Tus bitter oil is found in the stem of the pip 


If swallowed it causes great distress, 


re 


Tuar is why inhaling is harmful 


Tux same applies, in 


Aut these products permeate the smoke, ail 
when “inhaling” is practised a part of thew 
tained 7 


a less degree, to exhiali: 


smoke through the nostrils, This should on!) !~ 


done very moderately. 


Excess!vE tobacco-smoking has never 
known to originate of itself a specific disease. 


Bor it weakens the system generally, an 


ee | 


Lu 


roduce ‘“‘smoker’s sore throat,” and even ‘ 


is sometimes wrongfully called 


Symptoms of excessive smoking appear 
early stage and can easily be recognised. 


Tury are faintness, nausca, giddiness, “ 
relaxation of the muscular system, cold per=| '' 


and, in extreme cases, partial loss of the cv’ 
the limbs, 


Property used, tobacco nerves the «! 
mind to activity and 
calmness, 

Tr corrects the disagree 1 
and is of particular value to those afiliete 
“night terror,” and other nervous disorder. 


‘ —For the ten best versions I will give “P.W.” penknives. Mark posteards “Bush.” (See page 1 192.) 
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‘ gmoker’s hc: 


tones the over-cx¢ ita! 


able effects of nerve''” 
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THIS NEW HUMAN SERIES BEGINS TO-DAY. 
, Cinder Life's Crust 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
No. 1—-THE LITTLE STRANGERS. 


I PEEPED last 
night into the most 
interesting room in 


London. It is in 
an ordinary build- 
ing & quiet 


street on the south 
side of the Thames. The place is a maternity 
hospital, and the room is where the new-born 
Labies sleep. 

When I peeped in, about midnight, there were 
thirty infants lying around, and half a dozen of 
tem were not yet twelve hours old. They lay in 
the tiniest cots I have ever seen, looking like a lot 
of dolls with the paint washed off their cheeks. 
‘there were a few lights just high enough to see by, 
nad at one end of the room was a fire that kept the 
place at an even temperature. Between the white 
Jines walked a nurse in soft ward shoes. When a 
human fragment wriggled and squeaked the nurse 
Lent over it. 

‘* §-s-sho-s-8-sho!’”’ she whispered. And then a 
roft lullaby, and an infant of the slums was being 
cused back to the land of happy dreams. When 
the babe had been stilled, nurse glided to the fire- 
j Jace to attend to something in a saucepan that was 
to be given to the older of the little beings in her 
charge. . 

Mothers Taken in for a Few Shillings. 

The infants belonged to the land of poverty and 
had been born in the building, and their mothers 
were asleep in rooms upstairs. For a few shillings 
the women are taken in, and they and their infants 
ure tended at birth, and for some time afterwards. 
]f a woman happens to be too r even to raise 
the small fee, she is looked after just the same as 
the rest. 

The mothers are sweated seamstresses, char- 
women, artificial-flower makers, clothiers’ opcra- 
tives, jam factory ‘“ hands ’—all wretchedly poor, 
and living with their husbands and families in 
single rooms. 

For months before the baby is born they come 
to the hospital every week with their sixpences and 
threepences in order that when the time arrives to 
enter they will be sure of a bed and expert treat- 
ment. 

Sometimes a girl comes along whose child will 
have no one to call “father.” ‘The man has 
vanished, leaving her stranded. She drifts in here 
like a storm-battered ship drifts into port. She 
wants sanctuary and secrecy, and she gets both. 
No questions are asked. When the child is born 
it is carefully nursed the same as the others, and, 
ii the young mother wishes it, she will be helped 
to trace the author of her downfall. 

Every Baby is Labelled. 

No mistakes are made, although they would 
often be excusable, seeing that the nurses are so 
very busy. Newborn babies resemble one another 
8» closely, too. I noticed that a little slip with the 
tame of the mother on it was fastened to each baby’s 
rarment. This is done the moment the infant is 
viven its first clothes, and the slip is not 
hunay er until mother and baby leave the 

1ospital. 

At intervals during the night the babics are taken 
t) their mothers to be breast fed, and the nurses 
» and by the beds and wonder, no doubt (not bein 
others themselves), why so much love is lavish 


“1 mites whose appetites will make the poor parents” 


} -orer. 

A starving coster’s wife seizes her child with an 
aliection that can only be described as fierce. It 
: her first-born, and she hugs it madly to her 
roast, 

‘ “ Not so tight!” nurse whispers. 
weht 

.. | But it’s mine—mine ! ” says the young mother. 
‘J t's wot I’ve gone dain on mi knees an’ prayed 
or. 

* Yes, of course it’s yours ; but you haven’t got 
to kill it.” 

The mother glares at nurse like a cat on guard 
over her kittens, and covers the small face with 

is3es, 

Immediately after birth the infants are weighed, 
and they are weighed again several times beforo 
they leave, and the mothers are as proud of a few 
ure ounces as you are—you who live in comfort 


“Not 80 


Take any three lines yow like from the present copy of “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


and to whom the little stranger 
brings no how-shall - we - feed - it 
problem. 

“Anuvver pahnd!” one says. 
“Anuvver pahnd! Why, ’e’ll be 
as big’s ’is fahver soon. Give mia 

on se ee an’ I'll write an’ tell Bill.” 

Bill is her husband, and after a day of two he is 
allowed to visit his wife. He is an out-of-work 
labourer. 

. ‘Ere y'are, Bill!” the mother says proudly. 

Anuvver chip. Sin:e brahn eyes, see. An’ look 
at ’is fist, all rolled up ready. ’E’ll be a boxer, 
streyt ’e will. Ar’n’t you prahd of ‘im 2?” 

I wus wond’ring ’ow we wus goin’ to keep ’im,” 
says Bill quietly. 

The woman's proud look leaves her, and she 
thinks hard for a'minute as she gazes at the morsel 
in her arms. 

“You're not sorry ’e cum, are you, Bill?” she 
asks pleadingly. “ : = 

A Mouth More—a Crust Less. 

The husband sighs. 

_ “You know I'm not,” he says. ‘I welcomes 
‘im. But—look 'ere.” And he turns his empty 
pockets out. 

“ Bill,” the wife adds cheerfully. ‘‘ you know wot 
yer own fahver used to sye when all you lot was 
a-comin’ into the world. ‘ Let ’em all come,’ he 
sez. ‘One more down’t mike no diff’rence. It’s 
only a crust less each meal fer the others.’ An’ ’e 
wus @ brave ’un, wus the old man.” 

Another mother is asking a nurse if she has ever 
seen a finer baby than the one lying asleep in her 
arms. 

“Down’t you wish ’e wus yours, eh?” 

“Ere, nurse,” a mother calls excitedly. ‘I 
find there’s some mistike ‘eve. Are you sure this 
biby’s mine ? ” 

“Sure,” says nurse, pointing out the parent's 
name on the slip attached to the clothing. 

““Ah, yes! You're right, nurse. I can see, 
nah! She ’ad ’er eyes open. I ‘adn’t seen er wiv 
’er eyes open before. Mikes a lot of diff’rence. 

k at ‘er. Ain’t she a beauty? Can’t under- 
stand women as down’t ‘ave chili, can you?” 
‘*Wisps of Innocence.”’ 

One of the sights of the place is the morning bath, 
when tho little battalions of babies are washed. 
The nurses sit on low chairs to perform the ablutions, 
and are careful not to mix the infants’ clothing. A 
few minutes later the children are handed to the 
parents, all spick and span, and the women, afraid 
that the mites have got mixed up, examine them 
as closely as a pawnbroker examines a pledger’s 
diamond ring. 

On the day that mother and child leave the 
hospital the institution clothes are taken off the 
infant, and it is wrapped in clothes brought from 
home—rags very often, and brought by a ragged 
husband. And the rags may have done duty for 
three, four, or five of the child’s brothers and 
sisters. 

An hour or two later the bed is occupied again, 
and soon another little stranger is added to the 
collection in the little cots that remind you of doll’s 
beds on the ground floor. 

“* Wisps of innocence,” nurse calls them. As you 
stand by the thin white lines the stillness is broken 
by a sound that makes you think of a brook’s 
gurgle on a summer afternoon. It is a child’s first 
cry. Another soul has entered another body. 
Another unit has been added to London’s poor. 

Upstairs a six-hours-old babe has just died, and 
they are telling the mother. She grips the blanket 
and mutters: ‘‘ Thank God!” 


She is unmarried. 
id Matchseller.’’) 


(Next week: ‘ The 
Broprs: ‘Why don’t you consult a doctor 
about your insomnia ?” 
Slobbs: ‘What! And run up more bills? 
Why, it’s because of what I owe him now that 
I can’t sleep.” 


_- NOT WORTH KEEPING. 

A MAN, having decided to buy himself a dog, 
dropped into a shop where they made a specialty 
of dogs. Approaching a clerk, he said : 

“Hi wants a kind of dog about so ’igh and so 
long. Hit’s a kind of gr’y’ound, an’ yet hit ain’t 
a gr’y’ound, because ’is tyle is shorter nor any of 
these ‘ere gr’y’ounds an’ ’is nose is shorter an’ 
’e ain't so slim rcund the body. But still ’e’s 
a kind of gr’y’hound. Do you keep such dogs?” 

“We do not,” said the clerk. ‘“‘We drowns 
em.” 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE 
COMPETITIONS. 


— “CROSS” CONTEST. 
thie contest reade: i 
to expressing iat Slant’ fscihte suscestions 
railway passengers, ‘“ Don 

¢ variations of thi 


Mra, RR." L. 
¢ d., Derby; W. W. Mitchell, 
sronrece Farr , — Ely, Reiabs: a Reid 

Ww -» Kilmarnock; F. ick, : St. 
Cheetham, Manchester. —e = Clee 


“ANT” CONTEST. 
Five sealing-wax sete were offered for the bes} pnswers 
eso 


“WHY NOT” CONTEST. 

The prize of five ehillings for the best reason why a 
competitor in our ‘‘ Middles’’ contests had proved un- 
successful was won by Nurse Robinson, 41 Newman 

d., Erdington, Warwickshire, who contributed the 


following : 
ef thought my Middles ‘ passable’; so did tke 
Editor—and ‘ passed’ them." 
“MERRY” CONTEST. 
For the best four-line verses on the merry month of 


anlar. ar- 
. Lee, 215 North Rd., Preston; L. Reddick, 22 

., South Norwood; Mise B. rta, 56 
Ashford Rd. W. Thom, 64 Dempster 
St., Greenocis. 


“WHIST” CONTEST. ‘ 
titors were invited to suggest what Jones eaid 
eine sriner, ‘a lady, who trumped his ace, and 0 
spoiled Bie chance of winning at the last whist-drive cf 
the eeason. The prizes of five briar pipes were offered 
ier the best things said, and the awards are es follows : 


. . _Beevor, tay,”” Fakenham, Norfolk: 
Ow Neet Sy Wickham Avs, Bexhill; 8. Sharpe, 23 
St. Saviour’s Rd., Leicester; F. Smith, 18 Pearl St., 


7 KF. t 
Carlinghow, Batley; B. Wallis, 122 Ella St., Hull. 


“TITLE” CONTEST. 
Ladies were requested to advance good reasons why 


ke. Th f five blue-bird 

ne ey ag oy oy reso - ns have teem awarded to the 
following: Mies N. Browne, 47 Wilton St., Glasgow; 
Mra. A. J. Follets, 67 Aciena Bd. Bournemouth ig a 
i i . rdeen ; . EB. - 
ag cers id... Hoxton ; Miss G. Savage, The 
College, Seaford, Sussex. 


GARRY YOUR “PEARSON'S” GIFT 
WINNERS. 


They carried their Pearson's in their hands, 
And this is what we gave them. 
A SILVER-HEADED HATPIN To— 
Nurse Dawson, Royal Hospital, West Hi!!, Putney, S.W. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PENS TOo— 


E, Ward, 77 Lorimore Road, Walworth, 8.E. 
rE Fletcher, 4 Upper ichmond Road, Barnes, 3.W. 


SILVER Penxcit Casrs To— 
A. Millward, 2 Moataile Net Wooutouse Lane, Lents 
Briar Pirprs To— a 
Somat tat eaten 


A Sitver Cicar CuttrrR To— 
D. R, Murray, 265 Nitbedale Road, Dumbreek, Glasgow. 


“Pp, W." PENKNIVES ToO— 
J. Pixton, Chapel Row, Lipton, near Huddersfield. 
}F. H. Cullum, % Tordet Road, Catford, 8.E. 
A. Richardson, 16 Bickerdike Strect, Leeds. - 
H. Cooper, " Brook House,’ Brook Road, Brentford, Midde. 
W. Payne, 9 Kemble Street, Kensingtos, Live: pool. 
C. Hatley, Ashford House, N, Walsall. 


Pairs op Scissors To— 
Miss BE, Holmes, 54 Markhouee Avenue. Walthamstow. 
L. Exans, 47 Speke Road, Battersea, 8.W. 


Foipixe Nai Scissors To— 
N. Bovle, The Picture House, Sanchiehall Street, Glasgow. 
Mrs. Powell, 10 Strath Terrace, St. John’s Hill, 5.W. 


Lavres’ Purses To— 
8. ©. Cox, 159 Gardener Street, Glasgow. 
A. H. Paul, 7 Montgomery Road, Chiswick, W. 
W. Mynard, Duke Street, Aspley Guise, R.8.0., Beds 
Mrs. T, Bray, 80 Hob Moor Road, Small Heath, Birminglaic. 


BLvE Birp BRroocnes To— 
Lally Wynne, 6 Elizabcth Street, Heaton. 
J. t. Shielde, 35 Bellamy Street, Balham. 
Mrs. Scott, 7 Driffield Road, Lecds. 
A CIGARETTE CaszE To— 
G, Ponton, 1 High Street, Shoeburyness, Essex. 
So carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
Ard sce what we will give 4 ou. 


—————<——_ — 


— | Cuips and] estlels 


Tue school inspector was visiting the 
schuol. Every face was washed, every 
pair of shocs was shining, and every boy had 
on a clean collar. The teacher was proud of all 
of them. ' 

There was very much attention when the inspector 
came to examine them. . 

“Now, tell me,” he said, “some of the things 
that are made in Glasgow.” 

“Ships,” said John Knight, 


“ Right!” replied the tor. 

a Now, wane. you bri ht boys, hurry up and 
tell me,” he continued, “ what the skin of a cow is 
used for.” 

Littie Tommy Coyle jumped up and said : “ Please 
sir, the skin is used to keep the meat in.” 


Ife (angrily): ‘‘I believe you'd marry the first 
fool that asked you.” 
She: “Try me!” 


Louis : “ Uncle, what’s chagrin?” 

Tnele : * Well, it’s what a stout man fecls when he 
runs his hardest and jumps on a tramcar that 
doesn’t start for ten minutes.” 


DROPPING A HINT. 

A DISTINGUISHED cavalry leader.was once at & 
dinner-party to which he had been invited as the 
gucst of honour. 

Beside him was a loquacious widow, with hair of 
raven black, who rudely interrupted the conversa- 
tion by asking the warrior why it was that his 
beard was still black while his hair was turning 


rey. 

- With great politeness the old soldier turned 
towards her. “I fear I cannot give you a satis- 
factory answer,” said he, “ unless, possibly, the 
reason is that I have used my brain a little more 
than my jaw.” 


“Dogs your husband ever lose his temper ?” 
“Not any more. He lost it permanently 
about two years after our marriage,” 


Edith: “You say Mr. Goldley deceived Edith 
dreadfully about his age ?” 


“Tuey tell me you're working h 
day since you were up before the magistrates for 
our husband about, Mrs. Robinson.” 

the magistrate said if I came before 
him again he'd fine me forty shillings.” 

“And so you're work 
mischief ? ’’ 

“What? I’m workin’ hard 


pushin’ y 
“cc Yes, 


your enga 
suburbs ?’ 
riggs: “Yes, they raised the tramfare and 
I have transferred to a town girl,” 


DIDN'T MIND PAYING. 


Briggs: “Is it true that you have broken off 
gement to that girl who lives in tho 


JACK'S FAILINGS. © 
I do not think I'll marry Jack, 


Although he’s rich and handsome, too ; 


His eyes are brown, and I prefer 
A man whose eyes are grey or blue. 


1 do not think I'll marry Jack ; 
My mother says she’s sure he bets, 
And makes all sorts of horrid jokes 
About the noble Suffragettes. 


1 do not think I'll marry Jack, 
My father says Jack never sees 

The point of well-told anecdotes 
Or mirth-provoking repartees. 


I do not think I'll marry Jack, 
I feel that it would never do 

To wed a man with all his faults— 
Besides, he has not asked me to. 


“Minprep,” murmured 4& fashionable young 
man, sinking on one knee, “ for your birthday gift 
I offer—myself.” 

“Thank you,” was the cold reply, “ but I only 


Gladys: “Yes, poor girl! After they were | accept useful presents!’ 


married he confessed that he was only sixty instead 
of seventy-five.” 


VALUE OF A REPUTATION. 
“Wuat!” exclaimed the astonished Court ; 
“the prisoner has admitted his guilt, and yet you 
find a verdict-of not guilty!” 
“Tf your honour please,”’ explained the foreman, 
“with due reverence to you, this jury knows this 
man better than the Court does. We have decided 


not to believe him under oath. We don’t think ! Sup 


he is guilty, even if he swears to it.” 


and, havin 

' for the night's shelter. 

“We can sleep under a roof if we like,” said 

| Wiggins. 

‘Sure we can,” responded Higgins, “ but some- 

| low these lodging-houses make me _ nervous, 
posing a fire was to break out in the night ? ”’ 

You've got it!” agreed Wiggins dolefully. 

“It's no place for us; they'd turn the hose on us 


COULDN'T STAND WATER. 


Tne two tramps had been particularly lucky, 
funds in hand, they discussed plans 


Cld Gentleman (to boy on twelfth birthday): “I in a minute!” 


hope you will improve in wisdom, 
knowledge, and virtue.” 

Boy (politely) : “The same to 
you, sir.”* 


Empvoyer (to his clerk): ‘Is it 
true that when the clock strikes six \ 
you put down your pen and go, {.: 
even if you are in the middle of a 
word ?” 

Clerk: ‘Certainly not, sir. If it 
gets so near six as that, I never 
begin the word at all.” 

ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 

“Tr was a lovely night. Tie 
stars were twinkling, the moon 
was shining, the dogs were howling, 
and the cats were holding forth in 
chorus. 

“T was strolling along the track, 
when suddenly I saw a beam Iving 
across the rails, {£ looked at it; 
but much as I wished, I hadn't the 

rower to move. I was in a tremble. 

did not know what to do, for 
just at that moment I heard the 
rumble and roar and rattle of a 
coming express. 

‘“ Nearer and nearer it came. 
Louder and louder grew the noise. ° 
What was I to do? I was 
powerless. = 

« And then the engine leaped at 
the beam—and passed on unseatlied, 
It was—it was a moonbeam !” 


—Choose your lines, however, so that they make a sentence, withowt altering the order of the words. 
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FISH WERE SCARCE. 
Cheeky Little Boy: “Have you caught anything yet, sir?” 


my 
Sf thought not There weren't no water there till it rained 


ard night and 


in’ hard to keep out of 
“to save up the 


a 
ee seattle cee 


WEEK ENDING 
_May 30, 1912, 
NOT QUITE A SUCCESS. 

Mr. Wackuarp read in the ae that 
the family should always be the scen; 
of laughter and merriment, and that no mealtin, 
should be passed in the moody silence that s» 
often characterises those occasions, 

The idea struck him so favourably that [io 
decided to try it. When his family was gathere.t 
round the’ table one morning he was : 

“ Now, this sort o’ thing o’ keeping so mum at 
meals has got to stop. You hear me, you girl: ? 
You begin to tell stories, and keep up agrecali: 
sort of talk like ; and you boys, laugh and be joll: 
or I'll take and dust your jackets with the sti.i, 
till you can’t stand. Now begin!" : 

And yet somehow the jollity seemed forced, 


He (gushingly) : ‘‘ Your eyes tell me much.” 
She (icily): “‘ Your breath tells me more.” 


“Yrs, my life is a failure.” 

“Oh, Henry, how sad! Why should you say 
that?” , 

“I spend all my time making money cnous!: 
buy food and clothes, and the food disagrees wit 


me and my clothes don’t fit.” 


ONE NOT ENOUGH. 

A FELLOW whose appearance warrantel {I> 
belief that he had quarrelled with soap and water 
some years ago applied for a position as port 
with a large concern where help was badly nevi i. 
The manager looked him over doubtfully.  Jiasu, 
he handed him half-a-crown. . 

“Go up town and take a bath,” he told bin. 
“Then come back, and maybe I'll be able to ths 
you on.” 

The fellow started for the door. 

“ And, oh, by the way,” the manager called air 
on ‘y if there’s any change left take another 

ath.’ 


Judge (to burglar on trial): “ Have you anythins 
to say, prisoner ?”* 

Burglar 1 “ Yes, your honour. I was only acti’ 
on me doctor's advice to take somethin’ afore «it 
ter bed.” 


Her Mother 1“ Don’t you find Jack rather rouzh, 
Priscilla 2?” 

Priscilla : “Yes, mamma, And yet he says he 
shaves every day.” 


NONE FOR THE SERVANTS. 

A youna idiot who was fond of bragging that }> 
was very well connected, and who freques':~ 
referred to ‘* My friend Lord this,” and “ My cis 
Lord that,” was one day riding out with a fiicil 
when the conversation turned on fish. 

“Ah!” said the swell, “d’you know, Jw: 
dining at Lord ——’s the other evening, and I» « 
very much aa oc that there was no fish on tie 
table.” 

“No need to be surprise.” 
said his friend. “That was !- 
cause they had eaten it all upstaii +. ’ 


“How many people work i 
your office ?” asked one Cify m1 
of another. 

““Oh, I should say, at a roves 
guess, about two-thirds of them! 
was the reply. 


Trate Passenger (who finds |ii:- 
self marooned at a loncly 1: 
station for the rest of the di:.: 
“Haw, portah, is there nothi: 
doing in this rotten place all day: 

Portah: ‘Oi’ll be shuntin | - 
engine about eight to-night, sori. 


THE CHILDREN KNEW. | 
He wasn’t what one might « 1 
a polished gentleman, but he ts 
a great interest in the local schon. 
and sometimes “dropped in toi * 
a few questions to the you~ 
sters.”" 
“ Now,” he said on one occ 
inting to the smartest hoy 
the class before him, “ Wots‘? 
capital of ’Olland ?” - 
= ‘H1!™ came tho reply |’ ; 
flash; and even the teacher» 0°" 
failed to suppress the snigger '"'* 
went rippling through the rov:ite 


> 


WrEK ENDIXG 
May 30, 1912. 
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How “Robert” is Punished when He Fails to Do His Duty. 


At Leicester, a short time ago, a police-constable 
vas sent to gaol for one month with hard labour 
for a serious assault upon a brother constable in 
tie muster-room at the police headquarters. It 
js not at all an unusual thing for a P.-C. to be 
“punished.” In fact, the penalties bestowed upon 
the “source of terror to evildoers” are very 
numerous. 

When a P.-C. does not work his beat, or fails to 
discover doors and windows insecurely fastened, 
iris guilty of any breach of discipline, such as 
jnsubordination to superior officers, he is liable 
to tvo or three days’ fine by the superintendent. 
Jn no case may a fine exceeding two days’ pay be 
taken from a single week, so that if the fine is as 
much as seven days’ pay, it must extend over four 
wecks. Very small offences expose him to a fine 
varying between one shilling and seven days’ pay. 

Fined for Talking. 

Ifa P.-C. is seen talking with anyone whilst on 
Lis beat, and the inspector discovers that he was 
not giving ‘“ necessary information,” he is merely 
cautioned provided it is his first offence. If, how- 
ever, it happens that he has been guilty of com- 
witting a similar fault previously, he is usually 
fined. 

For being “unfit for duty through drink,” a 
P.-C. who has been in his post under six months is 
usually “* permitted to resign.” 
for over six months and under three years, he is 
wprimanded and suspended, with loss of pay, for 
seven days. 

Should he have more than three years’ service 
to his credit, the superintendent has the power 
to inflict upon him a reduction in pay of three 
suillings a week for twelve months, or any period 
not exceeding two years. In the case of second 
fences, of course, the penalty is much heavier. 


—VOowrorm 


If a P.-C. allows a prisoner to escape from his 
custody, he is guilty of a misdemeanour. If he is 
absent frgm duty for more than twenty-four hours 
without, of course, having first obtained per- 
mission, he is liable to be arrested on a warrant, 
taken before a court, and fined a sum not excceding 
five pounds. 

A P.-C. is never really “‘ off duty,” for even when 
he is in plain clothes he may be called upon at any 
time by the public to perform a service. If he 
refuses he is reprimanded for neglect of duty and 
fined, and for the second offence is usually dismissed. 


A Black Mark for Constables. 


Every falling away from the official standard of 
virtue is reported on a simple-looking document 


| known as Form No. 6. An account of the offence 


is stated on this by the P.-C. himself, and another 
report is made out by the inspector or police-sergeant 
who discovered the action. Then a note of the 
offence and the punishment is sent to New Scotland 
Yard, and the first—or it may be the second— 
black mark is put to the P.-C.’s record. 

If, for a third offence, the P.-C. is warned to 
attend at New Scotland Yard, he may be pretty 
sure that things, as far as he is concerned, are 
serious. When he is called before the Assistant- 
Commissioner he has to stand rigidly at atten- 


; tion, and may not even move his hand until 
If he has served | 


the reports have been read aloud. 

If the P.-C.’s past record is a bad one, he is almost 
sure to be dismissed, but if the two previous offences 
were not very serious, he may be transferred to a 
new division or reduced in rank. : 

When a police-sergeant is at fault he cannot be 
dealt with by the superintendent, and has to be 
taken before the Discipline Board. This Board is 
composed of one chief constable and two or more 
superintendents. 


* M's Hate Cinemas Wea 


And so do Publicans and Sweet Shop Owners. 


WneENEVER & new industry springs up it generally 
means that other industries and other interests 
sulfer, 

The rapid rise of the Picture Palace has been felt, 
end @ good many different people have had to 
suilcr, Naturally the first people one thinks of are 
actors and actresses on the stage. 

Some people think that the actor will, in time, be 

superseded by the moving picture altogether. But 
cre is very little danger of that. Theatres and 
wusic-halls which provide poor entertainment, and 
vhich are content to give the public any kind of 
acting so long as they can fill their houses, will be and 
are being rapidly ousted by the Picture Palace, and 
“eserve to be. But the good actors and actresses 
will be employed by the cinema, and not thrown out 
cf employment by it. 
_A proof of this is shown in America. Hundreds of 
idle actors and actresses, unable to get employment 
on the stage, have found that there is a great demand 
for their services by film companies. 

In New York alone there are no fewer than 
twenty “ stock companies ” each employing twelve 
'o twenty players for actirlg in the silent drama. 
Not only that, but many of these actors and actresses 
uro well-known on the stage, and act before the 
rm While waiting for another engagement on the 

age, 

: Pleasure Before Half-pints. 

The decline in drunkenness is in no small 
Measure due to the increase in Picture: Theatres,” 
Sid the Chief Constable at St. Helens recently. 
;¢ simple fact is that the working man has now 
‘und what he wanted, a cheap form of amusement 
uring his evenings. Normeriy 
‘0 go to the public-house or stay at home. Now 
‘he Picture Palace gives him a couple of hours 
‘ertainment for the price of a pot of beer. And, 
“ter all. is said and done, the working class much 
refer amusement to drink. 


That the Picture Palace is hitting the publican is | = 


Give page and column from which yo have chosen your lines. 


farther shown by the following fact. Last year the 
eaten of a large hotel in the Midlands opencd 
Cinematograph theatre adjvining his premises. 


—Complete lines must be chosen. 


he practically had | 


| 
| 
| 


1 


After six weeks he was obliged to sell it, as a large 
proportion of his customers, instead of seeking 
refreshment in the hotel, patronised the Picture 
Theatre ! 

One extraordinary result of the spread of the 
cinema show is that politicians are finding a difficulty 
in getting a big hall in which to speak ! 

In most towns anytiing in the shape of a hall 
has been converted into a picture show. It is a 
diflicult thing to find in any London suburb a place 


| to hold a political meeting ! 


There is a possibility that the cinematograph 
may kill civic deputations! The Edinburgh ‘own 
Council last year sent a small deputation to obtain 
information about other towns’ trackless tram- 
ways, and to take moving pictures of how they are 
worked. These pictures were afterwards shown to 
other members of the Council in one of the local 
Picture Theatres ! 


The Army Recruiter Must Look Out. 


The Army recruiter wi!l have to look to his laurels, 
for now the moving picture is doing some of his work 
for him. Enterprising commanding officers are 
turning their attention to the Picture Palace for 
recruiting purposes, and a good many pictures of 
camp and Army life will be shown this summer. 

It is not to be wondered that toy and sweet shops 
are complaining of the cinema. They have a good 
reason for their complaint. Boys and girls now- 
adays spend their pennies on seeing a picture show 
instead of spending them on toys and sweets. 

In the future, it isnot at all unlikely that many 
of the papers catering for children will drop out of 
existence altogether. Every day sees an improve- 
ment in the pictures, and children love nothing better 


| than to watch the actual Red Indians and Cowboys 
| acting on the screen in front of them. Already 


many Picture Palaces are giving special matinées on 
Saturday afternoons to the children. 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


(See page 1179.) 
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A Jelly That 


Removes Wrinkles 
(From Fashion Reportcr.) 


In these days of cleverly advertised “ beauti- 
fiers” it is hard for any woman to believe that she 
can find a simple home remedy which will do her 
much more good, and cost her much less than the 
average patent preparation. Take the subject of 
wrinkles, for instance. There is nothing in the 
world so effective for removing or preventing 
wrinkles, baggy cheeks and double chins, as ordin- 
ary jelly of parsidium. 

Get about a shillingsworth of parsidium jelly 
from any chemist’s and apply it daily as you would 
cold cream. The quick und satisfactory results 
will surprise you. Even after the very first appli- 
caution there is a marked improvement. The 
wrinkles are less in evidence and the face has a 
firm “sohd” feeling that is very comforting. 


ALL GONE! 
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f The Daily Spread for 
Children’s Bread. 


It Saves the Butter 
Bill. 


In Jars, 
6}d., 33d., 2d., ete. 


SUTCLIFFE & EINGHAM Ltd., 
23 Cornbrook, Manchester. 
Al 


Fortunes in Rabbits. 


Everybody can keep rabbits and 
make them pay. 320,000,000 rabbits 


are wanted for home consumption 


this year. 

YOU should have some of these 
to sell. 

For a Special Article on this 


subject sce 


THE SMALLHOLDER for May 25. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


4An ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon 
Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with an illustrated Cookery Book and a book on“ Train- 
ing" by C. B. Fry, will be sent for 1s. post free by PLasmow 
Ltd. (Dept. PW), Farringdon Street, London. 


2/6 worth of PLASMON COCOA 


will do you as much good as 


25/= worth of ANY PURE COCOA 


at the same price. 
Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COCOA 


is a Complete Food and Delicious Beverage, 


TEN. TIMES more nutritious than 
ANY pure cucoa. 
(See "' British Medical Journal,” and “ Tancet.”") 


PLASMON ic used by the ROVAL FAMILY 


oa 


—_ 
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Cc. B. Fry is to 
against the Australians and the South Africans. 
This article shows what a wonderful Athlete he is. 


Frr and well, C. B. Fry is to captain England in 
the six Test Matches, three against the Australians, 
three agains¢ the South Africans, this summer. 


It has taken him twenty years of first-class 
cricket to qualify for the highest honour that the 
game can give. Going from Repton to Oxford, he 
got his blue in 1892, captained his University in 
1893, and scored a hundred against Cambridge in 
his last year ‘“ up.” : 

Tall—only an inch under six feet—clean-shaven, 
nice-looking, and splendidly built, Charles Burgess 

‘ry is one of the greatest all-round athletes the 
- world has known. At Oxford he was christened 

the Admirable Crichton of epee a name that his 

genius for athletics thorou hiy warranted. 

Cricket, football—both Rugby and Association— 
running and jumping, all came alike to Fry, and he 

ained his colours for all of them except Rugby 
football. At that game he was a certainty for his 

lace among the three;quarters in Oxford's fifteen, 
put ‘an unfortunate accident kept him out of the 
team versus Cambridge, and so lost him his blue. 

‘At Association football he became good enough to 
play for the Corinthians as partner to W. J. Oakley, 
at full back, for Southampton, then in the —— 

land. 


of their Cup and League success, and for Eng 
Ho gained his one international cap against Ireland 
in 1901. 


C. B.’s Record Long Jump. 


In athletics, as in cricket and Association football, 
Fry captained his University team in his day. In 
its way his record is probably unique ; in one year— 
1893—he was captain of cricket, Ae of football, 
and president of the athletic club. His greatest 
achievement in field was his long jump of 
23 ft. 6 in. in the inter-Varsity sports of 1892—a 
jump which remained the record for nine years. 

But it is unquestionably as a cricketer that 
will ever be chiefly famous, By sheer hard wor 
he has “ got there.” 

In his early days he was a stiff, ungainly batsman, 
useful enough, but with no rig 2 oe of future 

tness about him. Born at lon in 1872— 
e is thus just dont. years old—he had a qualifica- 
tion for Surrey. He played a few times for the 
Oval team, in fact, but was not encouraged because 
“he was not good enough.” —. j 
' Determined to succeed, however, -he qualified 
for Sussex, and, in Going so, came under the 
influence of the marvellous Indian, Ranjitsinhji. 

On his own confession, Fry “‘ did not know how 
to bat” until he began to study Ranji’s methods. 
Ranji taught him how to use his feet, how to force 
straight, good-length balls away on the onside of 
the wicket, how to play back and score when doing 
so. Inshort, he turned Fry from just an ordinarily 
good bat into an extraordinarily great one. 


13 Centuries In one Season! 


His .greatest season was in 1901, when he made 
no fewer than thirteen centuries in first-class 
matches. Four of these thirteen centuries were 
double centuries. Tom Hayward is the only other 
county cricketer who has put up such a record ; he 
scored thirteen hundreds in 1906. 

In Test cricket only Hobbs, the Hon. F. 8. Jack- 
son, the late Arthur Shrewsbury, and Hayward 
haye better batting averages than Fry. He has 
scored 1,023 runs, with an average of 34, in Test 
Matches. 

In his younger days ‘‘ Charles,” as his friends 
call him, had some pretensions to bowling, but, in 
effect, he was practically forbidden to bowl by the 
M.C.C.! At any rate, ao list of bowlers whose 
deliveries were adjudged to be “‘ unfair” was issued, 
and Fry’s name was on the list. 

The idea that brains and games do not go ther 
does not hold good where Fry is concerned. At 
any rate, while he was at Oxford he found time to 
become senior scholar of his college—Wadham— 
and to take first-class moderations with honours in 
literature. 

On “comin 
Charterhouse 
journalism. ; 

He lives in a little village outside Southampton, 
rus the training ship “ Mercury,” and takes an 
active interest in hunting and motoring, and a keen 
one in aviation. _ 


down” he became a master at 
hool for a time, and then took up 


—To the senders of the five best sentences I will give pairs of folding nail 
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OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. _.. 

A xrrtzs girl from an East-end slum was invited, 
with others, to a charity dinner given at a great 
house in the West-end of London. 

In the course of the meal the little maiden 
startled her hostess and "9 aristocratic company 
by solemnly propounding the query: 

f Does yar husband drink yh 


“Why, no!” replied the astonished mistress of 


the house. . . 
‘After a moment’s pause the miniature querist 
proceeded with the agually bewildering questions : 
“How much coal do you burn? What is your 
husband’s salary ? Has your husband any bad 
habits 2? Does your son go to work ? 
By this time the presiding genius of the table 
to ask her humble guest what 


“ Well,” was the innocent reply, ’ 
to behave like a en and when ladies call at our 
house they always as 


OILING THE WAVES. 

Few things are better known about the sea than 
the fact that oil smooths its troubled waters. 
Simply to throw oil overboard in a haphazard 
fashion, however, is practically wasting it and 


stilling the sea 

anywhere __ but \ Le > 

near the ship. R a 
The first pic- > 5 


ture shows one , S 
way which is /¢ 
often used when &>*\3 
a vessel is. Sy 
anchored in a ©\3x 
rough sea. A bag 
of oil, D, is con- 
nected by a 
double line, B. 
E., to the ship. 
This line B passes 
round a pulley 
on the anchor 
chain, C, and by this means the oil bag can be 
pulled into the ship when empty, and hauled out 


again when 
The oil bag has a number of little holes in it, and 
lets the oil out slowly. The wind carries this 
“stiller of the sea” past both sides of the ship, 
. which rides in 
7 comparati vely 
smooth water. 
The second 
illustration 
shows a tug 
towing a liner 
through a rough 
; sea. The oil bag 
in this case is 
attache? by - 
owsprit of the 
tag a line, 
and allows the 
oil to flow past 
both ships and 
smooth the sea. 
If the oil had been simply thrown overboard from 
the tug it would, at the most, have only pro- 
tected the liner. As it is, both get the benefit. 


Oiling the waters for an anchored 
ship. 


“T oRpERED this steak not well done,” said the 
impatient guest. 

“I know it," answered the intellectual waiter. 
“ But the cook is one of those people who belicvo 
that no matter how small a thing is it should be 
well done.” 


SHE WAS SORRY. 

He had been worshipping her for months, but 
had never told her, and she didn’t want him to. 
He had come often and stayed late, and she could 
only sigh and hope. 

He was going away the next day on a holiday, 
and he thought the last night was the time to put 
the momentous question. He kept it to himself, 
however, until the very latest moment. It was 
half- eleven by the clock, and it was not a very 
rapid clock. : 

* Miss Mollie,” he said tremulously, “ I am going 
away to-morrow.” 

“Are you?” she said, 


of girlhood. 

* Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ Are you sorry?” 

“Yes, very sorry,” she murmured. “I thought 
you might go away this evening.” 

Then he gazed at the clock wistfully, and went, 


with the thoughtlessness 


ete 
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CAN GURLEWS COUNT? : 


St 
Birds and Insects that are Good at Arithmetic, 

In order to photograph 8 stone curlew sittin. 
on her nest, Mr. Bickerton, the well-know. 
naturalist, constructed a shelter close to the nest. 

Next day he took two friends with him who sav 
him concealed, and then openly walked away, 
The bird, which had evidently been watching fron: 
a distance, at once came back, evidently under tli: 
impression that the coast was clear, 

nluckily, the click of the camera-shutter scared 
heraway. On the two following days Mr. Bickertou 
had only one friend to take with him, and repeat.i 
the process. But the curlew evidently was awar- 
that one from two left one. Though ho wait. 
for hours she would not return, 

The magpie’s capacity for arithmetic excecis 
that of the curlew. 

Sentence of death had been pronounced upon a 
magpie that had been stealing pheasants’ eges on a 
Devonshire estate, and as in the case of the curle. 
o shelter was built from which the poacher coulu 
be shot. 

The first day the man with the gun went in'« 
hiding and waited for two hours, But the maz)‘ 
never came into ag a On the second day tv» 
men went into the hut, and one camo away, 4. 
magpie, as_ before. 

On the third day three men went into ]itr- 
Two came out. Result, the same as the piev:o 
day. No magpie. 


Mr. Magpie Couldn’t Reach Four. 

The next day four men in all visited the hut, ant 
three walked ostentatiously away. 

Presently master magpie came into vicw. an. 
went for the eggs which-had been left as a bai. 
Bang went the gun and over he toppled. Evidentiy 
he could count up to three, but no further. 

Birds seem to have « certain sense of time. ‘Tlii- 
is pred in more ways than one. 

‘or instance, if you watch the parent birds fecdin : 
their young, you will be su rised to find how 
regular are the intervals at w ich they return to 
their nests with food. 

Thrushes come back every five minutes, a: 
linnets at the end of every twenty minutes. Hac! 
bird keeps its time with praiseworthy regularity. 

Again, the various species of birds have thcir 
regular hours for rising in the morning, some cai)}, 
some late. 

On a June morning the first bird astir is t!» 
greenfinch, which is beginning to chirp as early 2 
two o'clock, At half-past two the blackcap leave: 
its perch. At four the blackbird begins to flute. 
and at half-past the perky robin is seen abroad. 
The thrush does not begin searching for its break fa" 
till a quarter to five, and the lark, popularly supp os d 
to be the herald of the dawn is later still. 

These times apply only to midsummer, but hea 
the days are shorter the birds mentioned still presets * 
the same succession. : 

Still another curious illustration of the sense ° 
time in birds is the extraordinary regularily wi 
which some species migrate. 

Parrots are Really Clever. , 

The majority, of course, are guided by weal)’. 
A cold spring makes swallows backward and dc liy + 
the cuckoo, the warbler, and many other bit. 

But the American osprey, or fish-hawk, »' 
spends its winter in the South and comes Nei: 
each spring, arrives on the Maine coast eae) 
with almost unfailing regularity on March 2-1". 

Parrots are undou tedly the most intelliyen! \" 
all birds. A parrot has ies taught to court"! 
to six. She often made a mistake and left out © 
number, but was always conscious of having don: 
and would give a queer little whistle, and - 
over again. Some kind of thought must | 
accompanied’ the performance. ‘ 

There is a sort of large ant found on the > 
African veldt which makes forays in sea rch of | 
These ants invariably march in fours. 
may be two or three thousand of them, }:'! ' 
four formation is always kept. The °' 
members never move from their position, but 
inside ones will change places. ie 

What is perhaps the most curious of all inst 
of fixed numbers in the animal world is «"" 
by the so-called ‘apostle’ birds, ao aie 
species, These birds are always secn 10 cma 
twelve-—no more and no less, The re" ©" 
however, a complete mystery. 
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A_ STRANGE SIN 


a i at ii ei ei 


TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY. 
ft has just been told how Bob Evans and Salvation Jemmy are on the Embankment ons night when a splendid-looking 


motor-car draws up outside the Regency Hotel. 


out and enters the hotel. 


Evans sees the man who tricked his Fairy into a false marriage and afterwards cullous'y left her. 
has suffered, the shame and the bitterness, the wrecking of his owa love-dream, surges through his brain. 
to kill is on him again, as the name slips out through his gritted teeth. 


The door is opened, and Stanley Jack, acconpanied by a woman, steps 


All that Fairy 


The desire 
“Stanley Jack!" 


As he utters the name a huge figure lurches out of the misty darkness upon them, A moleskin cap is drawn over his 
eyes; his trousers are strapped below the knees, and the sack over his huge shoulder contains rat-cages and rats. 


Old Stump ! 


Beatrice Delorme is dead, and Old Stump § back in Diver Street. (You can now read on.) 


— IIA ONIN OO a Oc ON Ge 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-THREE, 
The Rat-Catcher’s Revenge. 


Love and forgiveness and pity had kindled a light 
for a while in Old Stump’s strange soul. But with the 
death of the hapless, tragic woman that light had gone 
wut again, and he had gone back to his cellar and the 
xewers and the rats, yet always brooding, brooding, 
\rooding on his revenge—a revenge most awfully and 
horribly mapped out, an instinct telling him that 
svoner or later his day would come. 

And now the name of the man, who had robbed him 
of his wife, had debauched her body and soul, and when 
he had tired of her had put her away and belicved 
himself well rid of her with the burning of Hallam 
House, had reached his ears. 

A spasm convulsed the scarred, line-bitten features ; 
yet @ spasm ot awful, revengeful hate rather than of 
surprise, for that instinct had told him that sooner or 
later his hour must come ! 

* Quiet, Bob!” repeated Salvation Jemmy. 

“I'm going to the Regency Hotel nov——” 

*‘ Nothing can be done to-night!” 

Old Stump had not paused. He swung past the two 
figures close against the parapet. But his lips muttered 
and grinned and showed his fangs of teeth ! 

“Stanley Jack—Regency Hotel—rats—rats—trats ! 
Rig black sewer-rats—hungry, fighting, squealing, 
squalling, gnawing, scratching rats! Rats—rats— 
rats! Go on—chew him—drive him mad —crawl over 
lis faco—gnaw his vitals! Rats—rats—rats!) Little 
pal Nero—dead, little pal—if you'd only lived! A rat 
and a woman—both dead—both dead !” 

He had halted now, and leant against the parapet, 
and the bag over his shoulder now and again moved in 
a ees uncanny way as the rats within stirred and 
wri A 

“Wait till you're hungry, my beauties!” he 
muttered. 

Then he flung up his head, and peered up through the 
mist as he sought to find the stars with his burning, 
sunken eyes. He seemed in an awful kind of ecstasy. 
‘There was no haste shown to verify the conclusions he 
had drawn from what he had overheard. 

A guttural sob broke from him. The hunger for 
revenge had died. Who shall account for the workings, 
the ebb and flow of a distraught brain and a soul 
diseased ? 

Then he laughed awfully. 

“Ten thousand years of torture—a cheap price to 
pay for revenge—double it—treble it—make it eternal 
—and I'll pay it! Rats—rats—rats!” 

He seemed to fling his reverie from him, and swun, 
back along the way he had come. Bob Evans an 
Salvation Jemmy were gone. Salvation Jemmy, still 
heeping that tight grip on Bab, was taking him to his 
little garret of a room, there to exhort and pray with 
and pray for him. 

“Til sce ’im, lad, first thing in the morning!” had 
sail the Salvationist grimly. 

Old Stump swung across the more fashionable side. 
‘The Regency Hotel’s doors were closed, but lignts 
burned within and a night-porter was on duty. 

Old Stump paused and glared at the building, and a 
policeman told him to move on. 

, “Arat-catcher lam!” he girded. ‘Only rata—not 

swag’ in my bag. Sixpence a piece, wholesale— 
'.king nothing less than a dozen. Have a dozen—to 
tike home to the missus and kids—if you've got ‘em ! 
You can tame ’em pretty well to do anything—crawl 
fs to your shoulder and pick a bit of sugar from your 

Ps 

" Balmy !” thought the policeman, and told him to 
Tish on, 

“1 might hurt you,” girded Old Stump, “if it 
Wasn't for your poor mother !” 

He slouched away into the thickening mist; but 
ator a while he came back with lis bag. 

‘his time there was no policeman near the Regency 
tle and he stood still for a long time, glaring at the 
puilding. Again he disappeared, making his way round 

° @ side-street in which he ho to find the back 
Wemises of the hotel. Presently he found what he 
hoe an arched way, piercing through buildings, 
twling to the back of the hotel, at the end of the way, 


You see the “Births, Marriafes aul Deaths’ 


“wealthy Russian lady, who had pro 


large enongh to admit vehicles, were double-gates 
securely fastened, but they did not quite touch the 
ground. Old Stump listened for a moment, and 
ered about him, before he passed into the deeper 
arkness of the passage-way. Reaching the gates, he 
sank to one knee, and thrust his maimed hand under 
the space below the gates. 

Room enough and to spare for a rat to slip 
through ! 

_ With a guttural cluck in his hairy throat, he dived 
his bitten, maimed hand into his bag. There was a 
squeak, and out came a rat. He had it by the tail, 
swung it round two or tliree times, and then popped it 
under the gates. 

Another, and another, and another—a dozen all told ! 

Again the guttural cluck in his throat. Not the 
first time he had played the trick when business was 
slack, and he wanted a rat-catching job. It might not 
come off; but he wanted a rat-catching job at the 
Regency Hotel. 

“What about another dozen? They'll scatter, and 
they'll make for grub wherever it is—high-class living 
for you, my black beauties—table @’hote or a la carte— 
take your choice, and nothing to pay—better living 
here than where you come from. In you go!” 

And in went another dozen ! 

* If it don’t come off, then I'll find another way !” 

And a moment later the mist swallowed up Old 
Stump. 

* * * * * 


At firat those who woke with a start and heard a 
woman's piercing scream thought that murder had been 
done. It was not yet dawn, and men and women on 
the firat floor staying at the Regency Hotel slipped on 
garments and hurried into the corridors. 

Tie woman had screamed again, and then came a 
crash and another crash as if something had been 
thrown violently, or something had been bum 
against a wall. Yet another crash, and the soun 
breaking crockery. 

A hysterical woman, lightly-attired, screamed 
“* Help—Murder!”’ The sounds came from the suite 
of rooms occupied by the Princess Neruda Houghton 
and her husband, Mr. Gervase Houghton. 

Servants and hotel-attendants came rushing up. 
Lights were switched full on. The manager himself 
appeared, looking very scared. He was about to 
knock on the door giving access to the suite of rooms 
when it was flung open. 

Mr. Gervase Houghton, the English husband of the 
rty in England, 
and was regarded as considerably older than her good- 
looking husband, stood on the threshold in a flowered- 
silk dressing gown, looking furious. 

“* Some brandy, someone!” he cried. ‘ A thunder- 
ing great rat in our bedroom—crawled over my wife's 
face. She’s in hysterics—brandy, someone. I missed 
the brute—must have got in through the window— it’s 
gone—but it may be somewhere about. Call this a 
tirst-class hotel |” 

‘The manager had scnt someone for brandy, and was 
all profuse apologies. 

‘(jood Heavens!”’ he gasped. 

A scream from another room. A woman, looking 
half-mad with fear, so terrified that she had not paused 
to don extra clothing, darted out. 

“A great awful rat—in my room!” 

The manager looked miserable. It was not humorous 
to him. If it got about that his hotel was rat-ridden, 
it might seriously affect the business, 

“T assure you—nothing of this kind—we've never 
had a complaint before—1 can’t understand it.” 

“There’s one in my bedroom—I heard something 
stirring ; switched on the light.” 

Then the terrified woman, becoming conscious of the 
scanty and transparent nature of i night attire, 
darted back into her room, modesty asserting itself 
over fear. But the next instant fear got the upper 
hand, and she darted ont again. 

“It’s there—on my bed—a huge one!” 

Gervase Houghton—with Stanley Jack's gold tooth 
and Stanley Jack's once clean-shaven, actor-like face 
masked and altered considerably by a closely-trimmed 


of 


(Continued on next page.) 
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column in every newspaper. 


Me. 


Geo. R. SIMS. 


Tatcho is a discovery which hundreds of thousands of 
people, in all walks of life, in all parts of the world, and of 
ull ages, have lived to bless and to thank. Because it has 
restored to them their hair—their youthful looks. Because 
it has arrested its fall, saved its loss, promoted its growth 
in full, rich, glossy profusion. 


TATCHO FOR YOUR HAIR! 


Tatcho, Genuine, True, Honest. 


Your Own 
tell you, all about 
Brush, and will supply you with both. Tatcho, the hair-grower, 
isa bright, spirituous liquid, the colour of whisky, free from 
all grease and smell. It is sold in bottles, bearing the personal 
guarantee of its discoverer, Mr. Geo. R. Sims, at le., 28, H1., 
and 4s. 6d., the two latter sizes being compounded in double 
strength, in order to expedite the cure. 

Tatcho’s ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, costs you 2s. 

Tf you have any bgt! in obtaining Tatcho, or the Tatcho 
Hair-Health Brush, write to the Chief Chemist, Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C., 
and by returning mail you will be equipped with the strongest 
Hair-Health combination known to science—Tatcho, the trust 
honest hair-grower, and its ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush’ 


MAKE +40 A MONTH 


Stakes cad instante are chee 
t 
am, including POS DS. 4 ‘styles of Tintyor pice 


hemist or Store knows, and wage 
‘atcho and its ally, the Tatcho Huir-Health 


Brooch Pictures, Requires no experience whatever, 
Everybody wants 2 tures. 
~eent profit, THE WOR 
~ NE Y-MAKE! 


Wg Brscee 
MO R. Small tavest- 
ment secures complete outfit, 


facludin: 
Camera, Tripod, ead material for 108 


tors everywhere, 


B. LASCELLE. Mav.. 627 W. 43d $1.. Dept. 380, New York 
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SQVTOFFEE de LUXE 


Delicious beyond 
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beard and moustache, trained foreign-fashion, had 
retired into the suite of rooms. 

His wife—really his wife—with a costly wrap about 
her, had contrived to - on a table and crouched 
there, in a most u ful position. 

“Come down, Noroda !” he said. ‘I’ve sent for 
brand y—the brute’s gone ! ° 

He put an arm round her and lifted her to the floor. 
Her teeth were chattering. Then e maid came in with 
brandy. In the bedroom, crockery had been broken 
by the boots and other things that had been hurled. 

With an assumed tenderness tho man who was 
Stanley Jack put the glass to her lips. She had money, 
heaps of it, but she was elderly beneath her artifices, 
skinny, jealous of her handsome, attractive husband, 
and hated him to be from her sight. 

She had a vile, uncertain temper, and it was not the 
easy business he had once imagined it would be to act 
money out of her. But she had made a will—but let 
him offend her, let him so much as pay too much 
attention to pretty woman, and she would alter it, 
and cut off his allowance. 

Stanley Jack had married a gold mine, and caught a 
Tartar; but he did not want to surrender the gold mine, 
though it was a difficult one to work, ‘y he had to put 
up with the Tartar, and more than that, obey her. It 
was no wish of his to come to England ; but she had 
insisted. 

Mercifully for him, she did not go much into Society, 
and thé Society in which she mixed was far removed 
from the theatrical world in which he had formerly 
lived his double, criminal life. She was avaricious. 
Her English estates were not paying as she wished, and 
there had been much journeying to and fro and 
harrying of estate-agents, and her husband had been 
compelled to dance attendance on her. 

She was physically repugnant to him, but she 
demanded his affection voraciously, and his allowance 
varied—was liable to be reduced if he displayed 
coldness. 

He was sick to death of her; but the gold mine was 
there. And if he behaved himself, and something one 
fine day should Lae to her—— 

“* Now get to bed, my dear Neruda ! ” he whispered. 

But she refused. Her English was only slightl, 
inflected with a foreign accent. Stanley Jack had 
picked up some Russian, and affected a slight foreign 
accent. 

She would not go to bed. She would leave the 
hotel that day. 

“We can’t turn out at this hour, my dear wifs!” 
protested Stanley Jack. “Stay here. I'll have 
another look rourd the bedroom.” 

s * * e 

Dawn had not long broken when a man, “ Regency 
Hotel” gold-lettered on his cap, and looking as if he 
were not impressed with the nei bourhood, came along 
slummy, noisome Diver Street. But one or two river- 
side workers were stirring and on their way to work. 

The man from the hotel stopped one of them. 

“There used to be a rat-catcher in this street, I was 
told. Is he still here 2” 

“Qld Stump. Yus—over yonder!” The riverside 
worker jerked a thumb. ‘ What! you got ’em—at the 
Regency ’Otel? Well, Old Stump can do what ’e 
likes with ’em, make 'em do most anything but talk. 
You couldn’t give better man the job!” 

A rat had been seen in the kitchen premises at the 
hotel, and the manager had decided on the mpt 
services of a professional rat-catcher. One of the staff 
hai heard vaguely at some time or another of a member 
e we not overcrowded profession who lived in Diver 

treet. 

The hotel-porter knocked on the door of a squalid- 
looking tenement, and after a time a skinny old hag 
opened the door, and answered his question by pointing 
to damp stairs leading into dark, cellar-like depths. 

“ You needn't ’ave woke me up!” she whined with @ 
snarl. “* The door was only on the latch. Do you 
think I sits up all night to let my sundry lodgers in ? 
= aap basement, fe pee side—if ’e’s in!” 

e porter stum’ down ingly, distinguished 
a door, and knocked on it. alia = 

It opened, and Old Stump’s face came round it. 

“Well?” he snarled. 

The porter explained. 

_“ They've a way of working their way up from the 
river!” explained Old Stump. “Tl come along— 
bring a couple of my ferrets with me. Where were 
they seen, then?” 

“Two were in ladies’ bedrooms. Another in the 
kitchen.” ; 

-‘* Give ’em a start ?”” 

“Start? At frst we thought someone wae being 
murdered.” 

Old Stump grinned in the gloom. 

“One lady, a Russian, went off in hysterics. One 
had crawled over her face.” 

* aaa) when you're used to it as I am,” said Old 
Stump. ‘I'll be coming along in a minute. I'll just 
get my gear together. If thero’s rats, I catch ’em— 
that’s my business.” 

The porter was glad to gf away from the 
unsavoury quarters and up into fresh air again. 

Old Stump lit a» candle, and the flickering light 

> (Continued on Third Column.) 


I want a better title for the column. One, for instance, is “The Cradle, the Altar, and the Tomb.” 


[OUR MOVING. PICTURES 
A Knockout 


Blow 


strack by 


ia 
master leaves the teat, be climbs from his perch, puts on the gloves, 


also strikes attitudes, The result is disastrous. 
CHANGE OF FILM NEXT WEEK. 
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A STRANGE SIN (continued.) 

turned the underground cellar into a noisome place of 
lights and shadows, with its cages, and rats that | av 
been silent in the darkness. A rotten straw matin. ai 
had served him as a bed, and he had lain himself dow 
in his clothes. 

When he swung his slouching way to the Regency 
Hotel, a bulging sack was over his shoulder, and i. 
each of his many pockets a rat. 

His lips moved. 

“ Shall I find him? What if he saw me, so long as}. 
didn’t see my par, with the missing finger, would |..: 
know me? Would my own mother know me if sus 
were living ?” 

He made a noise in his throat, 

“Thank Heaven—no!” 

He made his way to the back of the hotel, and t!. 
youth who admitted him shrank back a little from ti. 
rugged, unkempt, sinister figure. 

“They've a way of working their way up from t'. 
river. First show mo where they were seen. 1. 
have ’em.” 

The manager was summoned. He looked at t!,: 
patentee, and did not fancy taking him over tio 
hotel : 

“ They must have come up from the cellars !” 

“ Let's begin with them, then! "growled Old Stunip. 
“ But if you want the job doing thoroughly—it’s 
to be done my way. What's your trouble ? Afraid «i 
my boots soiling your nice Turkey carpets—or 1! 
sight of my handsome features fascinating some «: 
our lady-visitors ? I'm at the top of my profess.cu:. 
you don’t like my ways—get somebody else.” 

* Attend to the basement first, anyway,” said t' - 


manager. 

For two hours Old Stump busied himself in t' 
cellars, muttering to himself, setting traps, an object 07 
awed curiosity to the hotel-boy who was told ofl 1: 

uide him. Once Old te took a ferret froin « 
erret-box, and put it into a hole. 

“ Watch that hole!” he growled to the boy. 

Then he slouched away into dark corner. Presen! ly 


there was & squeal, and he was swinging a rat by the 


“ One!” he said, dropping it into a cage. 

But it had come from his pocket. When he emergt 
from the collars he had half-a-dozen rats in his cage. 

“Now send for your manager. I've cleared out down 
here, though my traps may have something to si:o. 
to-morrow morning.” 

The boy came back with the message that Old Stim» 
must wait. Ladies and tlemen had not yet li 
their rooms. It was still early. The staff did nov 
care about Old Stump’s proximity. . 

“You'd better wait outside in the yard,” said the 
boy. ‘‘ Unless 'u’d like to lend me a hand with tue 


“Like your cheek!” growled Old Stump. | 

But he stood by as the boy set about boots in a shel, 
and then began to ask him questions about the visiturs 
staying in the hotel. 3 . 

? We have toffs here, you know. A Russian prince 
and her husband. They've got suite of rooms t» 
themselves. She's got the money. I guess he marri.d 
her for her money.’ 

‘“* What’s he like, then?” growled Old Stump. | 

And then the boy described Mr. Gervase Hougiit~”- 

“Handsome fellow!” went on the boy. “ Shes 

ot false teeth—so the chambermaid told me—a:i 
fists get a gold one!” 

“ rr. ” 

“What's the matter with you? One of your m3 
bitten you?” 

“ Rheumatics!”? growled Old Stump. — . 

But the terrible, awful, madly-joyous light burnin: 
in Old Stump’s cavernous eyes was never kindled }.° 
a m of rhoumatic pain. es 

e was sure now of his man—Stanley Jack. ‘I! 
boy cleaning boots had supplied, all unconscious’. 
the last link in the chain of identification hen | 
uoted the chambermaid as an authority on t 
Princess Neruda Houghton’s false tecth and hv 
English husband's gout one. Salvation Jemmy &”! 
Bob Evans on the previous night, in the mist hane!: 
about the Emba ent, furnished Old Stu. 
viet ge ag ht cha into Mr. Gervi™ 

tanle: ac! c nto Mr. Gers 
Houghton: grow ag and’ moustache, and ti) 
them foreign-fashion, spend most of his time in * 


him closely as a green-eyed cat. ie 
“Hullo!” said the boy, cleaning boots. 0) | 
did you manage to lose that finger, Old Stick int 
Mud?” att 
He was an irrepressible Cockney, full of “chow 
and the awe with which the uncouth rat-cat: le! 
Diver Street had at first inspired him had worn a 
But Old Stump showed no siga of resentment. | 


-—z 


Week ENDING 
May 30, 1912. 
_————_————_ 
way of carrying that ugly maimed hand of his 
re pair the in was not noticeable and the 
boy had observed it now for the first time. 

Old Stump for # moment had seemed to have 
forgotten the boy’s presence. a man in a brood- 
ing Lind of dream he had opened out his hand, and had 
tiared at the gap with those burning eyes of his. He 
ake at the question 


ed to wi 
er Canght in a trap, ut I didn’t squeal, though I 
red the boy. 


had to leave it behind me ! 

‘Must have hurt!” whi . 

“Some!” growled Old Stump. ‘ But I’ve known 
things more b is 

Then a messenger came to him from the manager 
vitha jcular request that he would sre his boots 
wcll before proceeding to that part of the hotel sacred 
to visitors. 

And as it was, Old Stump was taken up the bacl:- 
riairs, his bag with its gear and cages and ferrets 
tinng over his shoulder. How those deep-sunk eycs 
of his gleamed. 

Once his tips moved; the broken yellow fangs of 
tecth showed. 

“Rats! But no hurry—death releases—and the 
roul can be made to suffer more than the body. I'd 
a soul once, you've none, you blight-eyed vermin 
with gold in your lying mouth; but you've fear in 
place of one. You—you sought to drive her mad 
when you’d tired of her lovely body. I'll drive you 
stark, staring, raving mad before I’ve done with you, 
curse you, body and—if you had one—soul !” 

With his guide Old Stump emerged from the back- 
rtairs on to the first floor where the manager met him, 
lLoking very perturbed. 

The Princess Neruda Houghton who, with her hus- 
land, occupied the most expensive quarters in the 
hotcl, was hen in her determination to go elsewhere 
tince her unnerving experiences in the small hours 
of the morning. The manager had placed another 
suite of rooms at her disposal, which he guarantced 
ratless, and to this she had paaned with her husband 
for breakfast and until such time as her maid could 
ysck her multitudinous belongings, 

Old Stump’s maimed hand was thrust away in a 
pocket now. 

“A rat ’ull pretty well get in anywhere—if he’s 
a mind to,” he said to the manager, aftcr the latter 
had explained that a rat had been seen in the suite 
of rooms occupied by Mr. Houghton and his Russian 
wife. ‘* But I can almost smell ’em, and if there’s any 
in there still, I'll have ‘em out.” 

The manager accompanied Old Stump into tho 
suite of rooms. Valuable things might be lying about, 
and the rat-catcher’s pockets were big and many. 

There were several rooms, Old Stump peered 
here and there, and sometimes groped a hand under 
furniture. One room was obviously used by Mr. 
Houghton as a dressing-room. Hair Brushes, and other 
things were on the table. Elsewhere were a couple of 
Is rie massive leather trunks and a suit-case, initialled 
G. H. 

The suit-case was lying open. For a moment the 
rat-catcher’s eyes rested on it, and he clucked in his 
hairy throat. 

The dressing-table had a chintz cover stretching to 
the floor, and Old Stump went down, raised the cover, 
end thrust his head under. 

 Here’s one of ’em! Shut the door of the next 
toom, guv’nor, or I may lose him!” 

A squealing and a squawking came from under the 
dressing-table. The manager darted back into the 
adjoining room to close its further door. 

Old Stump was out and up, swinging a rat by the tail. 
It was rather horrible ! 

Swinging the vermin by the tail, he killed it on his 
boot; then, behaving most strangely, he thrust his 
othcr hand into one of his pockets and whipped out 
a sccond rat, and this fellow, once in the light and 
objecting to be swung round by his tail, commenced 
tu chatter and squeak, 

Then, after a swift glance round, acting with the 
speed of lightning, Old Stump brushed aside the clothes 
in the suit case, dropped in the dead rat, and covered 
bim over. 
es All right, mister!’ he called out to the manager. 

I've got ’im—a fair beauty—if he ain’t had a fair 
Llow out here at the hotel management's expense, he 
must ’ave done himself proud somewhere, but I should 
8 he’s had your seven-and-tanncr table d’hote.” 

The manager, not looking altogether at his ease, had 
appeared at the dressing-room door, and beheld the 
rut-catcher swinging a sewer-rat of repulsive appear- 
ance and abnormal proportions. 


Then with an “* ” Ol i 
fate <s ‘ea In you go!” Old Stump popped him 


that he would give his word as a rat-catcher that there 
‘asn't 80 much as a shadow of another rat in those 
particular rooms, 

east’ * * e * e 

‘ Where are you going, Gervase?”’ Princess Neruda 
“sked, her nerves still very jumpy and suspicious 
of her husband’s most comsition plane movements— 


(Continued on next page.) 
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A BEAUTY SECRET. 


The Science of Beauty. 


A BAD COMPLEXION CANNOT BE CURED BY ANY 
OUTWARD APPLICATION. 


Soaps, Pastes, Creams, Ointments, “Skin- 
Foods”—all are useless. They are worse than 
useless. They do barm. What, then, is the real 
Cure for a Bad Complexion ? 

Specialists have been studying this question for 
many years. It was obvious from the first that 
the perfect complexion cure would have to be 
something which, acting 
impurities away from the skin surface and then 
expelled them from the system. 

Many experiments were made and failed, or 


One by 


trenbl 


fee 


- fa 
ali Licie 


a 
throughuut the 


were, at the best, only partially successful—and 
then came the discovery of Vegetine— 


THE SCIENTIFIC REMEDY. 


To begin with all the ingredients of Vegetine 
are to be found inthe vegetable kingdom. /¢ con- 
taing neither poison nor dangerous drugs. It is au 
blood purifier and a blood tonic. Many shin 
troubles are wholly caused by the poor condition 
of the biood. 

But tho unique characteristic of Vegetine—its 
chief value—lies in the fact that it acts through 
the blood directly upon the skin-surface, 
removing all blotches, roughness, pimples, 
and other unsightly blemishes, and thus 
creates Beauty from within. 

Many people think there is no cure fora bad 
complexion, and until Vegetine was discovered 
there was noeure. You hear preple say “I have 
a naturally bad complexion.” There is no such 
thing asa naturally bad complexion. Vegetine 
gives you the complexion Nature meant you to 
have. Hitherto the mistake has been made of 
trying to cure face blemishes by outward applica- 
tions. Vegetine is taken internally and it never 
fails. . 


on the blood, drew all | 
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@iseases whch afters 
mankind are being con- 


Verriine gives a per 
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A Notable Discovery. 


| REMARKABLE CURES. 


| The cures effected by this reparation are really 
: remarkable. The most obstinate cases bave 
| yielded to a course of Vegetine. Sensitive people 
| who for years have suffered untold misery owing 
to their bad sopesias bave in a few weeks 
obtained a perfectly clear, satin-smooth skin sim- 
ply by the use of Vegetine. 


WHAT 18 BEING SAID ABOUT VECETINE. 


| Many grateful letters are being received from 
people who have been cured by Vegetine. Here 

are extracts : 

| Miss H. Creuta writes:—“ It has improved iny 

| face wonderfully, and has also made a great chanye in 

my mother’s appearance. I cannot praise it too hiyhly.” 


i Fraulein J. S—— writes:—“I was sugering jor 
| nearly six years with a bad complexion. Ase foreigner 
| I tried all possible things abroad to get free from it. 
| But all was in vain. Then, coming to England, ard 
seeing your advertisement, I tried Vegetine. 
You can imagine my joy when, having use 
only one small boa, my complexion is already 
nearly clear,” 


It is a blood cleanser of extraordin- 
re potency, and when it is used the 
following fuce blemishes at once dis- 


appear: 
Pimplos. Blackheads. 
Creasy Skin. Lack of Colour. 
Skin Roughness. _Btotches. 

Spots. Eczema. 

Boils. Salfowness. 

Acne. Pasty Complexion. 


A SUCCESTION. 


Tf you suffer from any complexion 
trouble whatever, adopt this sugges- 
tion: Make one Trial of Vegetine. In 
three days you will notice an improve- 
ment. In ten to fourteen days you 
will be astounded by the change for 
the better in your appearance. And 
in a very short time you will have an 
absolutely perfect skin. 

Vegetine is now accepted as the 
best—indeed, the only—thing for the 
complexion, but if you have-any doubt 
about it you are urged to make this one 
Trial free of charge. 

Send for a sample box of Vegetine, 
using the ee be printed below. It will 
cost you nothing and it will convince 
you. Vegetine, price 1/14, 2/9 (three 
times the quantity), and 4/6 (six times 
the quantity) the box, may be obtained 
ut all leading Chemists, or post free 
direct at the above prices. 


THE FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


But, as we lave said, if you have the least 
doubt as tothe value of Vegetine, Test it Free. 
Send the following coupon to the David 
Macqueen Company, Paternoster Row, London, 
with your name and address, enclosing only oxe 
penny stamp for postage. 

This sample will be sufficieut to prove to you 
that a wonderful discovery hus been madc, and 
that Vegetine will produce a perfect complexion 
when all else has failed. 


TO TRY THIS WORLD-FAMOUS 
BEAUTY SECRET FREE. 


(P. 80/5/12.) 


the 
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To the DAVID MACQUEEN CO., 
Paternoster Row, London, E., 


Not heaving previously tried Vegetine, I desire 


you to forward me one of your free trial boxes. 
I enclose ld. stainp for cost of postage. 


’ (See page 1192. 
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was not one of the chambermaids exceedingly atttac- 
tive? 

“T thought I'd be putting some of m Shines 
together, ar dear, that’s all!” And Stanley Jac 
smiled the smile that masked a snarl. 

“Tn that case”—she spoke English excellently— 
“T will come ” 

“My dear, is it necessary ——? ” 

“J will come, too, Gervase!”” 

“* Just as you like, dearest!” 

He turned away to hide his expression. Together 
they went to their original rooms. She even went 
with him to his dressing-room. . 

“T can’t stick much more of this!” was his thought. 
“It's not worth the candle! Something will have 

a to happe: ” 

He went to his suit case, and, masking his rage under 
a casual manner, placed clothes into it, without dis- 
turbing the clothes that were thoro already. He had 
done this, and had strapped and locked up the case, 
when someone knocked on the dressing-room door. 
It was his wife's maid, an elderly woman and as 
plain a person as could be well — 

“There is, if you please, sir,” she said in English, 
“a omy below who is asking to see you.” 

“Tam busy. Whois he?’ 

“The hall-porter says he is of the Salvation Arm ig 

Stanley Jack’s eyes seemed to be asking a question 
and fin no answer. 

“T can’t eve him!’ He turned to his wife. “‘ Big- 
gest beggars under the sun, these Salvation Army people 
—always out for subscriptions of some sort or another.” 

The maid retired with the message. Presently she 
.returned and brought with her a note, which she gave 
to Mr. Houghton. His wife's eyes gleamed with 
curiosity. 

The maid retired to attend to her mistress’s packing. 

Stanley Jack opened the envelope on which was 
pencilled ‘‘ Mr. Houghton.” 

Tho woman was watching him jealously. 

She saw his face twitch as he read what 
on the half-sheet. 

“You'll have to choose between seeing me and a 
policeman.—SaLvation JEmmy,” was the brief note. 

The name, Salvation Jemmy, conveyed nothing 
to Stanley Jack, but the threat’ was ominously sug- 

stive that Salvation Jemmy, whoever he might 

, had seen through the mask of Gervase Houghton. 

And his wife was glaring at him. He erushed 
up the paper, acting as he could act, and thrust it 
away in a pocket with an assumption of carelessness 


and petty annoyance. 

Be tent !” ho said. “I may as well 
after all—free meals ae the 
on’t 


was written 


give them a guinea, 
starving on the Embankment—a good cause, 
you know!” 

But his brain was racing like swift-revolving wheels. 
Who was Salvation Jemmy, and what his knowledge 
exactly that he was in a position to threaten him 
with the police ? 

Was the game up? He reviled the day when his 
love of money and his fear to offend and lose his 
human gold mine got the better of his judgment and 
induced him to come to England! But reviling 
silently did not provide a solution to the situation. 

Should he risk it, face the man, and trust to his 
powers to bluff a way out of any corner in which he 
might find himself?’ Or should he simply make s 
bolt without running any risks—cut the past at a 
moment’s notice, as he had done once before, and 
begin all over again ? 

‘I will come with you, Gervase !” said the woman 
with false teeth and dyed hair, and a screegy figure 
and sharp features—not unliko one of Old Stump’s 
ferrets. ‘* After all, it is my guinea with which you 
-are so generous, is it not?” 

“‘My dear Neruda ”—the smile that only indiffer- 
ently masked a snarl now and showed the gold tooth 
Aer for an instant—‘‘ you don’t imagine, do you, 

hat I intend gy ee em the guinea, instead of 
giving it away in charity ? ” 
The situation was full of bitter irony for the man, 
who in the past had twisted women and girls round his 
fingers, from Beatrix Delormé to Fairy Willow. But 
this ugly, elderly creature looked like revenging her 
better-looking, hapless sisters, and proving one too 
many for Stanley Jack, who had counted himself as 
irresistible. 
- “My dear,” he said, his smile more of an effort than 
ever, ‘“‘don’t be foolish. Your nerves have been 
pee by that miserable rat-business. Stay quietly 
ere——”’ 

“I think I will come with you, darling,” she 
answered. ‘Is it my imagination ; but since we have 
been in London, Gervase, it seems to me more than 
once that you have behaved just a little strangely. 
Is it only my imagination ?” 

__ & My dear Neruda, I don’t think you're quite yourself 
this Leia ” 


Confou er! 

The gold tooth gleamed. 

“ Do you know, Gervase,”’ she replied, acidity in her 
foreign-modulated tones, ‘‘ that t am beginning to 
fancy—that for some reason you do not wish that I 
should meet this man from the Salvation Army.” 


“My dear wife"—the gold tooth flashed for an 


Now, ladies! Supposing you were advertising for a servant, what would you say ? Twenty-four words only. (Turn top. 11 
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instant— I cannot think what is putting “such 
ridiculous ideas into your usually clear bead !” 

Confound x< 

“ We don’@&s a rule vase he went on, “least of 
all over trifles—m; by- 61", 

It had conmel ta La in bs des ation that a 
woman would rather be complimen 
face than a clear head. 7 

“Don’t let’s quarrel, pretty one—so far it’s been 
one hoi yum, yum!” . 

8 Jack put an arm round her waist, and made 
affectionate noises as he placed his face against hers. 

“ Rather—rather than risk any unpleasantness—I 
merely wished to give a guinea toa deserving charity— 
I won't see the fellow at all. I'll send the money 
dowh to him!” 

Had he only known the exact nature of this Salva- 
tionist’s business—this man who signed himself 
“Salvation Jemmy” and threatened him with the 
police, if he refused to see him, it would have been 
easier to decide on a definite course of action. And 
now—confound her !—his money-bag wife was adding 


to his desperate perplexit, 6 

“ But I think,” she wal, “ J should like to see him, 
if you don’t, Gervase |” 

e felt like smashing her in the face. . 
“Just as you please, dearest!” He shrugged his 


shoulders. 

Was the game up? He did not know. What find 
this Salvation Army man got up his sleeve? But he 
must re for the worst in brief time left him, 
while his wife was inersjening the fellow—be ready 
to do a bolt at a moment’s notice with everything of 
value belonging to his wife that he could lay con- 
venient on. 

“ But you will come with me, darling ! ” went on the 
woman, whose features seemed to be sharpen into a 
still closer resemblance to one of Old Stump’s ferrets. 

He would have liked to slow-torture her first before 
putting her to death. 


“No,” he answere®, ‘if you will see him—and make 


NEAT POCKET SCISSORS. 


Five pair of these little scissors are fered in the Footline 
Contest on page 1179. 


such an unnecessary fuss over trifles—I'm not really 
cross, dearest! I will get on with my packing!” 

Yor a moment the woman hesitated, partially 
disarmed by his manner. Her affection for him was 
of the voracious, terribly jealous kind, accentuated by 
the fact he was younger than she, and she past the 
zenith. She was enormously wealthy. Her first 
marriage had been a childless one. She wanted 
child, and her craving for one seemed to have grown as 
the prospect of one grew more remote. 

ereas, all Stanley Jack wanted was her money, 
and her speedy demise, provided always that he stood 
well in her will. He had thought it all out brilliantly 
and daringly when he was married to her in Russia and 
had taken out papers of naturalisation, and had 
created for hi a legal identity on the strength of 
fo certificates and other decuments. Stanley 
Jack, to all intents and pu , had ceased to exist. 

He had strapped up and locked his suit-case, but he 
unfastened one of the straps as he oo as if he had 

ut 


forgotten to include something. he was only 
doing 0, for the sake of eomething to employ his hands 
—keep them off his wife's thin throat. 


“Do you know, Neruda, I think you're treating me 
a little unfairly—if » woman wants to keep a man's 
love, she’s not going the best way about it by suspect- 
ing everything he ueh—and— en an ene his every 
movement—as if he were a criminal. No, no, no 
love—I’m not angry—I'm hurt, pained. A wretched 
Salvation Army man turns up, and wants a subscrip- 
tion for an admirable cause, and you—somehow—get 
it into your head, my darling, that there’s something 
more in it than meets the eye. Now, dearest, don’t 
you think—I’m not cross, love, only pained—that 
you're beheritg a leetle, just a leetle ridiculously ?”’. 

“ Ob, ye, darling—we women do s0 behave! It is 
our tem t. But, Gervase, why argue at all? 
I simply say that I should like to see this Salvation 

man—with you!” 

“My pet—it’s a question c8 principle—not the 
Salvation Army man and what he wants. I’m hurt— 
somewhere at the back of that dear little woman’s 
illogical brain of yours—you know if women were 
logical, they wouldn’t be women—you've got a-nasty 
suspicion. And it hurts me. I will go on with my 


on her pretty’ 


| 
| 
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paoking—you go and see him. Or I go and sce hi 
and you, dearest, get on with your peaking. I bite 
in the least concerned with this Salvation Army ma:. 
but with a principle.” You mustn't treat me quite | ::, 
8 schoolboy—or a criminal, sweet pet!” , 

He had opened his suit-case. his wife go alas 


to “ Salvation Jemmy,” and the latter would—ten | 

one—not reveal to her what had brought him tlic: : 
whatever that might be. Let himself, Stanley Ja:'., 
go alone to him, and—provided that suspicions haz { 
a wife of his were not present—he might bluff out 11. 
situation, whatever it was, that he might find him- |; 
confronted with. 

The suit-case was merely an excuse, something |) 
ss Apia and‘keep his hands off her scraggy thr: 
while he tackled the situation and gained time. , 

“T believe I’ve left my dress-waistcoat out!" 1:5 
interposed, and dived a hand under clothes. 

He nearly screamed. He had an iron nerve, Stir! . 
Jack, but his physical feelings were.suddenly outrage |. 
He had touched something glossy and limp and a }:\'| - 
moist—and dead. Feel had told him that wha: |.- 
me gpg a phe a dead one! 

ith a ure © i repugnance he fii: 
back the clothes, his Die apaingiig to his side 14 
a did so to see what it was that had start! i 

im. 

She gave a shrill scream at sight of a big dead ri. 
Rate were at present more on her nerves than on th: 


man’s. 

Stanley Jack got it by the tail and flung it from 1).+ 
suit-case, and as it fell with a flop the woman screa: 
again. 

“It’s dead!” cried Jack. “I must have hit 
brute last night, and I suppose it crawled iuts i. 
suit-case to die.” 

“I do not stay another minuto in this wret.!.| 

lace!” cried the woman hysterically. “I tell. 1 

go now, this very moment_—” 

‘A scream rang out from fhe room that served 1!.> 
Princess Neruda Houghton as a boudoir, and !! 
next instant her maid, very plain and elderly, vu’. | 
in, jabbering in French. 

She had opened one of Madamo the Prinv--s 
trunks in. ordes that she might pack, and a bis: 
had jumped out, scuttled away, and was hi: : 
under tho dressing table. 

Stanley Jack swore under his breath, the Salvat: 
Army man for the moment forgotten, as he ru-het 
into the room. The manager had assured him ii: 
steps had been taken to rid the premises of the |» + 
that, according to Old Stump, had a way of worl ; 
their way up from the river. 

“Come out!’ he cried, raising the cover of t'* 
dreasing-table. He could see beady, gleamins « 
‘There was a scuttle. The rat was past him, ints ©; 
adjoining rooms Two women screamed siimulia - 
ously, and the next moment the Princess Was 61 
hysterics. : 

And then Stanley Jack received an inspiration. 

* Look after your mistress!” he cricd to the 1 
“ This is intolerable !” 


With that he quitted the rooms, almost ¢:!! uiey, 
with the manager as he did 80. : ; 
“This is simply intolerable!” he said anzt.’: ' 


the unhappy man. ; 

“Tye done everything—had a professivia! | 
catcher—who has assured me——” . 

“Well, my wife's frightened out of her wi 
strikes me you want a Pied Piper to clear this ,! 
properly. Go in.and make what apologies or eX. 
you can to her.” 

The mizerable cong passed into the roon:. * | 
Stanley Jack hurried down the stairs. ‘This “> |< 
chance to see “Salvation Jommy ” alone, tind + 
what it was the fellow wanted, and bluff—or, } 
worst came to the worst, make a bolt for it. ca 

“A man from the Salvation Army wants to sce W-- 
he said to the hall-porter. 

“Yes, sir. Over there.” ; ; 

Palms were in the entrance hall, and S.!vati 9 
Jemmy, grim-looking with the deep scar on his fo 
head that sometimes quivered and his tooth: 
eyebrows, was invisible behind them from \: 
Stanley Jack stood. But the latter was self-comps | 
and cool-looking as he followed the indicativa u! \-~ 
porter’s finger. 5 Bee 

Salvation Jemmy rose slowly from a scat ats! 
of him. Jack’s eyes had narrowed for & mor.» 
and then went normal again. He did not know: ( 
man from Adam. he ca 

“* Well 2” he said haughtily—but the word * pol 


was on the note crushed up in his et. Walid 
“We won't talk ’ere, mister,’ said Sa ‘ ed 
Jemmy, his eyes piercing as gimlets and that » 


of his throbbing. 
“ T haven’t time——” 
“You'd best make time, 
answer. Then Salvation Jemmy 
“T know you—Stanley Jack!” wae 
The a man swayed slightly, only $0 Te 
himself. He looked at his watch delibers!'” | 
once an actor always an actor, and he was“? 
now. ts hart” 
“T can give you a few minutes. Come in i": 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


mister 1’? was the * on 
lowered his ' 
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JEWELLERY BY INSTALMENTS! 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


DEPOSIT AND 2/- MONTHLY SECURES THE 
™ GREATEST BARGAIN IN THE WORLD. 


The British Clothing Club, 


74 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER, 


ave desirous of introducing their New Jewellery Department, and in order to show the extraordinary value, aro offering their 
Wonderful Sets of High-class Jewellery, for Ladies and Gentlemen, consisting of a Handsome 18-ct. Gold- 


plated Watch (Hunter or open face) with a signed warranty for 10 years; a beautiful 18-ct. 
Rolled Gold Chain, also warranted for 10 years to wear equal to real gold; and, in addition, a Genuine 9-ct. Real Gold, 


Beautifully-designed Buckle, Signet, or Rubies and Pearts Ring, Government Hall-marked, 


FOR £1 ONLY. 


The Regular Price of these Sets of Jewellery, as sold in the ordinary way, is more than 3 times our present price. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE for FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY is £1 the ENTIRE SET. 


As a huge advertisement, and in order to enable everyone to avail themselves of this most astounding offer, we shall scnd this Beautiful Set of 
Jewellery, as above described, to any address, by registered post paid on of 2s. with order and the balance (188. only) at 2s. per month; 
relying on the public to appreciate the value and recommend us to their friends and relatives. _ ; 

We must impress upon you the fact that the Watches are perfect timckeepers, jewelled movements, with gold hands, and are warranic’ for 
10 years. The Chains are Genuine Rolled Gold, guaranteed to wear the same throughout for 10 years. The Rings are 9-ct. Real every Ring 
Government stamped, and are alone worth the sovereign. This is the most sensational “ Pound’s Worth” ever yet attempted. (A Watch with a 
10 years’ warranty cannot be purchased anywhere under 50s.) Fill up the Coupon below, and send at once with Postal Order. Do not delay or you 
may be too late, and miss the greatest bargain of your lifctime. Make sure of a Set NOW. This offer stands good for Fourteen Days only from the 
time of your receiving this periodical. A certain number of parcels will be kept for Foreign and Colonial Readers, whose orders will be accepted, and 
proportionate time allowed in consideration of the distance. 

The Gent’s Watches have magnificent Hunter Cases, but open-faced watches are sent if preferred. The chains are double, graduated link, new 
design, and the Rings have plain gold tops, suitable for engraving with Monogram or Initials. A signed Warranty for 10 years given with each watch. 

The Ladies’ Sets consist of » Handsome Crystal Face Watch, Fancy Dial and Gold Hands, Splendid Timckeepcr, Beautiful Long Rolled Gold guard 
diamond-cut design, and 9-ct. Real Gold Dress Ring, set with rubies and pearls, vr diamonds. 


OTHER GIGANTIC BARGAINS (just to show you the value we offer): A GUINEA 1 Oo EACH. 
COLD WEDDING RING, and an 18-ct. COLD ENCACEMENT or DRESS RING (5 Diamonds), / me MONTHLY, 


Mark Coupon “RINGS.” 2.- MONTHLY, 


EXTRA SPECIAL LINE.—A Massive English Silver Lever Watch, usual price 50/-, & Solid Silver Chain, usual price 
| 20-—for £1 only. Send 2'- deposit and pay balance (18/- only) at 2/- per month. Mark the Coupon “Silver Watch & Chain.” 


The most enthusiastio letters of satisfaction are sent us by delighted purchasers. Example :—W. M., of Canterbury Street, Cambridge, writes :— 
“I thank you sincerely for your prompt attention to my order, and wish to say I am highly delighted with the beautiful Jewellery [ have just received and 
feel sure they could not be purchased elsewhere undcr £5. I enclose postal order for another set und shall be glad to recommend yuu to all my friends.” 


DO NOT DELAY, BUT SEIZE THE OPPORTUNITY AND SEND FOR A SET NOW. 


Money returned in full if the jewellery is not as represented. A Handsome Present sent in addition for cash with order. 
i a eae elie Seeman: saosionianatiackesbacratemnasecanecopeed 


A SET OF JEWELLERY FOR £1.| [0.0 “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" COUPON, Sem o<= 
. 30/5/12. 


WORTH £5 TO YOU. 


2'- Deposit and 2/- monthly secures the Full Set. 


THE BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB 


(JEWELLERY DEPT.) 
74 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER. 


- CUT HERE “CCC 


, 
Every Set sent by registered post paid and insured for £5. Full Name woo 
If two or more Sets are required, additional deposits should be enclosed. Full Address . 
“cure a Set now; the deposit is small and payments easy. sarin bawee 
Shin ssured our money i e nels yeesCets veel gas edvadW aiden dauavesedasvacsaeeRerdiestaes cuca SPAWN ia eaawe NEDW RY sancdaasacas 
Semiige ae So Proneaentad, undetake ‘to setacn'y sf . T wish to avail myself of your marvellous offer of a set of Jowellery, as advertised, for £1. 
Large interesting lists of other bargains in Jewellery an Drapery on our require . 
nth tov wil be gent on recetpt of a Posteard addressed to Dept, As ok i a 
Adlress , :3 keep the counterfuil of po’ > ties F anectnn 
order sour iter fnily aaa petals. Ahways hen for which T enclose Postal Order value...........and promise to send yous the Lalinee atu. 
per mnenth kM So a ihe . pees: ‘ nan 
HH 1 also promise to advertise the Jewellery amongst my fricntsandlrclatives, The Jewellery t 
A Handsome Present is sent in addition, Le seut tothe above addrese by registered post. juid, zie 


when full Cash (20-) is remitted. SEER. ernie 
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The Confession. 


“Tne car is waiting, my lord,” said the butler, an old 
retainer of the family, who was genuinely concerned by 
his master’s pale face and depressed manner, “ but 
there’s a person of the name of Higgins at the door, 
who says he wishes to sce you on most important 
business.” 

The Earl of Brandalc, clad in a long motor coat, 
paused in the act of donning his cap. : 

‘+ Higgins |” he echoed dully. 

“Yes, my lord, the man who was here the other day, 
and——”’ 

“ Show him in,” said Dick quickly, a gleam of — 
coming, into his eyes as he threw his cap upon the 
library table. “‘ Tell the chauffeur to wait.” 

So the big, red car, with its engines throbbing 
impatiently, waited outside the house in Grosvenor 
Place, whilst an insignificant, shabbily-dreseed man 
was ushered into the library. 

The man was a private detective, a member of the 
firm of private inquiry agents whom Dick ' had 
employed to try and find his wife. Against his own 
judgment, against the decisions of both his mother and 

iia Grant, he still refused to believe Doris guilty 
until she was proved so. He declared that Vance 
might have deliberately lured her away from home 

“ anake things look black against her, to obtain his 
sesenge on the girl. 

Uijlda hed tried hard to persuade him fromemuloving 
detectives, saying that it would cause a scandal; but 
the Earl had been firm, declaring that there would he no 
scandal if his wife wero innocent, whilst if rie were 
guilty there wae bound fo be a acandal accner or later. 

So Hilda, miserable at the thought that Dick stiii 
loved his absent wife and longed to hay o her back again, 
had gone with the dowager.tu Redfiurct, Dick promisin 
to follow the next day, as he hated London now, an 
wanted to get awa from it. 

“ Well?’ he asked eagerly as the detective entered 
the Jibrary. ‘‘ Have you any news?” 

“Yes, my Jord,” said the man, taking a note-book 
from his pocket. ‘“‘ We have traced your wife to 
Southampton.” 

Southampton!” cried the Earl, and the word 
conjured up memories of the early morning marriage 
and the joyful setting off for the Continent. 

“Yes, my lord. e traced the driver of the cab, 
after some difficulty, and found that soon after he left 
here he was instructed to drive to Waterloo and not to 
Euston. At Waterloo her ladyship booked to Red- 
hurst, and a: ntly made a call in that town, and 
then trave to Southampton by the nine o'clock 
train, where she stayed the night at the Grandison 
Hotel. Sho travelled alone.” 

Dick’s heart leapt. 

“She is at Southampton now, then?” he cried 
eagerly. 

‘No, my lord. She left tho hotel immediately after 
breakfast the next day. That is the day_before 
ies and there we lost trace of her. But we 

ave reason to believe that her ladyship is in the Isle 
of Pighke and one of our men is down there now.” 

“Then it’s possible that you may find out where she 
is at any moment ?” 

“T should say we are almost certain to hear to- 

morrow atthe latest, my lord. The island is not a 
large place, and this is not the time of year for a great 
number of visitors.” 
_ “Very well,” eaid Brandale uickly. ‘I’m motor- 
ing down to Redhurst now, eo I shall be well on my 
way to the Isle of Wight. As soon as you learn the 
address, wire me there. I am very grateful for the 
way in which you have served me, and if you find my 
wife you can name your own fee.” 

The detective bowed and left the house. Five 
minutes later the Earl steppcd into the waiting car and 
was driven to Guildford for lunch, and then, flying 
along through the country roads, reached Redhurst 
at four o’clock, anxious to sco Hilda Grant and his 
mother, and tell them of the mistake they had mado. 

-He found his mother in the drawing-room, and the 
dowager rang for toa as he entered. 

‘** You’re later than I expected you to be, Richard,” 
she said. ‘‘ Hilda is late, too. She weni out hunting 
this morning.” 

“* Grand day for a run with the hounds,” said Dick 
carelessly, and then, putting his hands on his mother’s 
shoulders, he told her iu an excited voice of what he 
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had learned from the detective who had visited him 
that morning. 

“T hope it will prove to be true,” said the dowager 

in a Voice that expressed exactly the opposite. Whilst 
sorry for hor son and dreading the scandal, she had been 
cheered by the thought that Dick would be rid of the 
girl he had married without her knowledge. Now she 
dreaded that he and Doris would be reconciled. 
- They had tea almost in silence, for the young carl 
was full of his own thoughts, and his mother was longing 
for the return of Hilda Grant, so that she could tell her 
what had happened and ask her advice. 

“If this detective speaks the truth,” she said, after 
a long silence, “it is very strange that Hilda should 
have been so positive that she saw your wife with that 
scoundrel Phillip at Euston Station.” 

“It is a strange coincidence,” said Dick; “it must 
have been somcone like her. It is easy to make a 
mistake on a crowded platform, especially at night- 
time, and when one is standing a little distance away 
&nd—— Why, Carter, what is the matter ?” 

A white-faced footman had dashed into the room 
without any ceremony. . 

“My lord, my lady,” he gasped, “there’s heen an 
accident; Miss Grant's been thrown; they're bringing 
her hero on a hurdle!” 

Dick sprang to his feet and caught the man by the arm. 

‘Tg she seriously injured ? ” he asked. 

““ They say she’s dying,” faltered the man. 

“Nonsense!” snapped the dowager. ‘ Hilda's 
not the sort of girl to be killed in the hunting-ficld. .Go 
and meet them, Dick. Carter, ring up Doctor——” 

“The doctor’s with them, my lady. A man has run 
on in advance to tell 13.” . 

. The Dowager Ludy Brandale was wis vo the lips. 
Noxt to her soa she loved the proud, handsome girl 
hest in the world. She refused to believe the worst ; 
but a terrible fear was clutching at her heart, though 
sbe resolitely fought it dowa, Dick had hurried 
ovt, oud suniesg duan the drive he «a the slow pro- 
cession coming throvgh the dask toward: him. Four 
menu were carryiot a burdle, and two others walked 


\ beside it. On the nurdle lay the still form covered 


by a man’s fur-lined coat. 

Dick recognised one of the men as Doctor Hardy, 
and hurried to his side. ‘Is it serious ?”’ he asked 
in a low voice. 

The doctor dropped back a pace or two. 

“You must be prepared for the worst, Lord Bran- 
dale,” he said gravely. 

Dick walked on in silence for some moments. The 
news came as a terrible blow to him. He had never 
loved Hilda Grant, but he had always regarded her as a 
great friend, and her sympathy over the disappearance 
of his wife had greatly touched him. It was terrible 
to think of her being cut off in her prime, a girl only 
just blossoming into womanhood. 

"  Jt’s her back,” he heard the doctor saying, “and 
internal injuries. I’m afraid she won’t last the night. 
I’ve wired to her father.” 

The othor man, an elderly sporting baronct, a neigh- 
bour of the Ear!’s, joined them. 

“This is a terrible business, Brandale,” he said, in 
a husky voice. ‘‘I was riding close behind her when 
she fell at a stiffish hedge. Her horse rolled over on 
her. I think her foot had caught in her habit so that 
she could not get out of the way. .Fortunatcly we 
were near Mason’s farm, and Doctor Hardy happened 
to be visiting one of his children. This sort of thing 
is bad enough when it’s a man, but when it’s a woman— 
well, it’s completely bowled me over.” 

Dick took his hand in silent sympathy, and then 
they were at the house, and the men were gently 
bearing their burden upstairs, the dowager and tho 
doctor following. 

When the baronet had gone, Dick eat alone, his face 
buried in his hands, trying to collect his thoughts. 
This shock, coming so quickly after the othcr, had 
completely unnerved him, and he started violently 
when a hand was laid gently on his shoulder, and he 
found his mother standing beside him. 

“You mustn’t give way like this, Dick, dear,” she 
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said in a soft voice, and the Earl saw that hor «: .; 
were filled with tears. ‘‘ Hilda has recovered « 
sciousness, but she knows she cannot live long. »... 
keeps asking for you; she says she has somethin. - 
say to you, to you and to me,” 7 

e rose ani followed his mother from the r..- 
and up the stairs, trying hard to recover his - 
possession. 

He was amazed at the sight of the girl in the biz .: 
fashioned bed. Her face was so white and drawn, : 
her eyes were gleaming. : 

“Dick,” she said in a whisper, “come near m- | 
can’t speak loudly, I’ve so much to tell you, an-i |: 
afraid I shan’t live to tcll it. I want to confess,” 

“*Confess!’? Mother and son glanced at each «: 
and the girl on the bed interpreted the glance. 

“Oh, I’m quite sane!” she said, and there v > 
trace of bitterness in the weak voice. ‘“ Dick, j 
tell you what I could never havo told you by. 

I love you, and, loving you so much, I have sin: . 
against you and against the girl you have marri!, 

Dick started, and his hands clenched. The dio. 
with a puzzled expression in her eyes, drew 1: 

Then in faltering tones the dying girl told every’); 
How Vance, knowing how matters stood with he! 
come to her with his vile proposal. How tlic ili), 
Doris had caused them to alter their procedure, 
how she had done her best to part them. 

Dick listened in horror, his face becoming }.-j. 
The dowager was staring at her blankly, one ©: ; 
pressed to her forehead. 

“Vance lied,” whispered Hilda. “It’s true slic + 
a shop-girl, but all the rest was alie. Doris gave : 

a true account of her dealings with the man. J» 
forgive me, I—I—oh, for God's sake, forgive me: | 
me you forgive me, and—and kiss me, Dick!” 

The man bent over her and kissed her on the forehs + !. 

“TI forgive you,” he said in a husky voice, “i'r 
little girl, I forgive you freely, 1 ” 

He broke off. It seemed as though she whisp»rJ 
something and he bent down. 

But Hilda Grant would never speak again. 

s A 


With the collar of his long travelling coat turned 1: 
his cap pulled well down over his eyes, and his how t- 
deep in his pockets, the Earl of Brandale paced +) 
and down the deck of the steamer that was crus~ i, 
from Southampton to Cowes. 

He was going to join his wife. 

It was the evening of the day following the deat) “f 
Hilda Grant. That afternoon he had received av: - 
from the detective agency selling im that Doris \ :< 
staying at a small house in East Cowes under the nin 
of ; Relton, and he had left as soon as possible t+ 
cross over to the island. ; 

There had been a painful interview with Hils 
Grant’s father, who had arrived just an hour tov |" 
to see his daughter alive. Owing to the disappear - 
of his daughter's jewels, something of what occu: «i 
had had to be communicated to the bereaved man, |" 
Dick had made it as easy as possible for him, an! "' 
midday he had travelled to London in short spe 
train that carried his daughter’s body on the !: ' 
stage of tho long journey to the pee in the neh 
where she would be interred in the family vault. 

Dick’s brain was in a whirl, there was so mu' 
think about, but tho dominant thought was, 
Doris forgive him, as ho had forgiven the dead © 
He had been a blind fool. Pcople had warne! | 
about his cousin, but he had believed Vance belers 
his wife. 

The steamer came alongside Cowes pier, and he "3 
the first to leave the boat. The cab seemed an ctl: 
time in getting to the steam ferry that cross! © 
river from West to East Cowes, and then it stop!"' | 
front of a small house in a mean street, and a s\ 
untidy servant appeared in answer to his knock. 

“‘Is Mrs. Relton in?” he asked. Aa 

“ Yes, sir,” said the girl. ‘ Wot name shall T <1: 

“Tell her that her husband is here,” said Dick. 

The girl disappearcd. He waited in the dew: 
lighted Fall for her return, but it was not the slat" 
servant, but a pretty girl with flushed face and tou 
at eyes who came running towards him. 

“ Dick!” ee 

And he could not speak, but only hold her te" : 
in his arms. 


se s e * * ; 
The dowager welcomed them both, though 2 ; 
she was a trifle cold to Doris, but when the sah ; 
death had lifted from Redhurst, and things te-'" ; 
their ordinary swing, she became nearly as mu + 
love with her as her son. ak HS 
Mrs. Peterson found it expedient to folle ae 
example of Captain Phillip Vance and sce it 
quarters, for after what had occurred Dick woul 
nothing to do with her, and forbade his wife to 
receive or visit her. si) es 
So Mrs. Peterson lives in a suburb of London. * 
she impresses certain of the inhabitants by at ae Ua 
aking of her niece the Countess of Brandals. *" 
often goes away for a few days, to return Ae oe 
stories of her visit to Redhurst Chase, 95 7 eae Wik 
splendid boy the son and heir is growing, an: Oe, he 
other items of news that she finds in the Soci 1" 
Tue Esp. 
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CLEANSER 


VIM is a cleanser first 
of all—a wholesome 
cleanser—a_ universal 
cleanser. It does away 
with dirt and dross 
—dispels rust and 
tarnish and leaves a 
clean, wholesome 
surface upon metals 
of all description—on 
woodwork, glassware 
and enamel. 


DON’T WORK SO 
HARD—USE VIM. 


VIM goes straight to 

the spot to be cleaned, 

none is wasted. VIM 

is packed in Sifter-top 
Tins. 


Housewives and Housemaids 
clean with VIM. 


In Tins 1d., 3d. & 6d. 


Where’er you dwell, 
we fit you well. 


We send out the finest lot of patterns of any Mail Order House. 


WEST-END SUITS ON 
EASY TERMS. 


VERYBODY admits that West-End London Tailoring is the best there is. Haven't 
you often longed for a suit with that particular finish, that dressy cut, that 
faultless fashioning, that distinguishes best London Tailoring? Well, you can 
have it and at a price you'll gladly pay. 

Dapp The greatest Mail Order Tailoring Store in Britain wants to give you that 
| ape suit satisfaction you desire—wants to give you such Tailoring as will 

a pleasure to wear. 

It’s just as easy to buy from Catesbys’ as ffom the shop round-the-corner. A postcard 
does it. And when you remember that Catesbys’ famous house is one of the chief Tailorin 
establishments in London, you'll understand we have a reputation to maintain. It’s onr 
pride'to produce good work only. Every fabric is tested for wear and colour. ‘Tested for 
niceness of pattern—for goodness throughout. 

And we don’t skimp the finish—the lining, the seaming, buttons, and so on. The fit is 
perfect. Our measure forms are very, very aimple, but they will fill all the requirements of 
our experienced tailors. We give the right hang to the coat, the perfect shape to the trousers, 
and that distinctive dressy style that appeals to critical men, and every suit is built to math 
the individuality of the wearer and Catesbys’. 

No other firm offers such a wide range of suitable patterns, such faultless London style, 
such splendid suit value. We pay all charges right to your door, and if the “ Burlington” 
doesn’t satisfy you, you simply return the suit and get your money back. That's guaranteed. 


Will you test us? 
‘BURLINGTON’ SUIT :. 35/ 
tterns and simple self- 


Write for patterns at once. With 
measurement form, we send a splendidly illustrated book of styles. 


CATESBYS TD. (Dept. 7), 6467 TOTTENHAM 


COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Made to 
Measure, 


Easy 
™ Terms. 
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POLISHER 


Metals, Marble, Glass- 
ware sparkle after the 
use of VIM. Its praises 
re-echo from every 
room in the house— 
from the bright taps and 
enamelware in the 
bathroom to the pots 
and pans in the scullery 
—from the shining stair- 
rods—from the old brass 
candle sticks. 


7 DON’T WORK SO 


HARD—USE VIM. 


A little VIM shaken 
on a damp cloth and 
rubbed briskly over the 
surface to be cleaned 
works wonders. 


Manservants and Maidservants 


shine with VIM. 
In Tins 1d., 3d. & 6d. 


‘Burlington’ 


Every 
Suit 

Made to 
Measure 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Indian Pudding. 

Take half a pint of Indian meal and a quart 
of new milk. Boil the latter, and when -boiling 
add a little nutmeg and ginger, stir the meal into 
the milk and keep beating briskly all the time. 
When smooth, and growing cool, beat ap one egg 
with two ounces of pounded sugar and add to it two 
ounces of chopped suet. Add both to the mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven for two hours in a 
piedish. 

Skate, with Liver Sauce. 

Take two pounds of skate, wash it well, and 
place in a saucepan with as much cold water as 
will cover it. Add a cupful of vinegar, a sliced 
onion, a bunch of parsley, and pepper and salt to 
taste. Bring gently to the boil, then draw the 
saucepan to one side and simmer for ten nirfutes. 

Boil the liver of the skate for five minutes in the 
saucepan, then take it out, drain, and bruise in a 
mortar or enamelled basin. Moisten with a little 
of the liquor in which the fish was cooked, and rub 
through a sieve. 

Melt two ounces of fresh butter in a saucepan 
over a brisk fire, and stir into it three or four 
finely chopped mushrooms, a small bunch of finely 
chopped parsley, and a clove of garlic (minced). 
Dredge a tablespoonful of flour over these, and add 
the ptepared liver, the flesh of an anchovy, @ 
tablespoonful of bruised capers, and half a pint 
of stock made from the bones. Stir the sauce over 
the fire for a few minutes, then dish up the fish and 
pour the sauce over it. 


4 Gooseberry Dishes. 
Gooseberry Fool. 

Pick one pound of green gooseberries and stew 
them with three-quarters of a pound of sugar and 
a little water till perfectly tender. Then rub 
through a sieve, and add to them half a pint of milk 
esl boiled, and into which a teaspoonful of 
Swiss milk has been dissolved. Serve cold. 
Gooseberry and Rice Pudding. 

Wash half a pound of Carolina rice. place it in & 
cloth previously dipped in hot water, and floured, 
and lay on it a pint and 4 half of green gooseberries, 
washed and picked. Tie up the cloth securcly, 
leaving room for the rice to swell, and boil for 
one hour and a half. Serugywith sweet sauce or 
milk. This is an excellent pfdding for children, 


Gooseberry Tart. 

Top and tail the gooseberries. and place in a 
piedish, piling them high in the centre. Strew 
them with sugar. and add a tablespoonful of water. 
Line the edge of the dish with a good pie-crust, 
put on the cover, and bake in a brisk oven. Strew 
the crust with powdered sugar before sending to 
table, and serve with eustard or cream, 


Effervescing Geoseberry Wine. 

Top and tail some sound green gooseberries, 
bruise them thoroughly, and add one quart of cold 
spring water for every pound of fruit. Leave for 
threo or four days, stirring occasionally. Strain 
through a sieve and add three pounds of loaf sugar 
to every gallon of liquid. When the sugar is 
dissolved, place the liquid in a cask with a bottle 
of gin and a quarter of an ounce of isinglass for 
every five gallons of wine. It should be ready 
for bottling in six months. but may require a little 
longer. The goosoberries should be fully grown, 
but not ripe when used for this wine. 


CHANGING HER FACE 


(From the Household Friend.) 


Any womun not satisfied with ber complexion 
can remove it and have a new one The thin veil 
of stifling half-dead cuticle is an encumbrance, 
and should be removed to give the fresh, vigorous 
young skin underneath a chance to show itself 
and to breathe. 

There is a simple. old-fashioned home remedy 
which will always do the work. Get some pure 
mercolized wax from your chemist, and apply it 
at night like cold cream, washing it off in the 
morning. The mercolide will gently absorb all 
the lifeless skin, and leave u healthy and Leautiful 
complexion as fresh as a child's. Naturally, it 
takes with it all sueh facial blemishes as freckles, 
tan, moth patches, s2!lowness, liver spots. pimples, 
ete. It is pigusant to use, effective aud economical. 
Tie face sv tieated immediately lovks years 
younger. 
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Te Little Dressmaker 


& 1 SN 
TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT HERSELF. 


(This week I introduce fo you a most useful 

little woman who will, I hope, do much to help 

you in your dressmaking. I let her now speak 
for herset/,—IsoBEL.) 


I'u making bold to hope that perhaps one or 
two of you may know my name—‘ he Little 
Dreesmaker’’—not that I expect you will, for 
there's no reason why anyone should notice a little 
dressmaker who isn't clever and can’t write in a 
grand way. But if someone did just happen 
to say: 

“ Why, I seem to have heard that name before," 
it would make me feel more at home. 

I am only a little dressmaker in a very quiet way, 
o little work for quiet people, and not 
pretending to be anything smart at all. I took 
to the work because, when my husband died, I had 
to keep the children somehow or other. 

So I did a bit of sewing for one lady, and a bit for 
another, and at last one of my ladies spoke to me 
about writing, and that is how I came to write 
dressmaking articles at all. 

Please don't make a mistake, and think that I 
can write like the le who do such lovely stories 
or clever, funny bits in Pearson's Weekly. I can't, 
not being educated like they are, and not having the 
brain besides. 

But I can put down on paper, just in a strai ht- 
forward way, how to make quite simple clothes. 
I do know that what I tell you is all quite correct, 
because I never say a thing unless I have tried 
it first, and made-sure about the best and quickest 
way of doing it. 

So, when the gentleman from Pearson's Weekly 
looked at me so stern, and said : 

“Do you think that you are competent to 
undertake my articl:s?’ I up and answered him 
quite straight : 

‘©( don't know anything about competent, 


sir,” I said ; “ and if you want long words, you must 


find someone else who can give them to you. 
But I do know that I can teach any woman in the 
land how to make a plain dress for herself or a 
pretty little frock for the baby. And1 know how 
to tell them all about the tiny things that make 
the difference between a nice-fitting dress and a 
bad-fitting one. I know just where they are likely 
to go wrong, because I have made all those mistakes 
in my own time. So, if a simple talk from a 
simple woman will do for you, sir, I'll take the work 
thankfully, and try my best to give satisfaction.” 

And that is what I am going to try and give you, 
week by week—quite a straight talk, without any 
frills about it—so that anyone without experience 
can read it and understand it right away. 

I don’t hold with too much of what my husband 
used to call “ trade patter,’ by which he meant. 
words that could be underst by a person who 
was ip a certain trade, but were just Greek tc 
anyone outside, 

A lot of dressmakers will talk mighty wise—tc 
cover their ignorance, | sometimes think. # J don’t 
understand half of it myself, and I'm sure you 
won't either, so, if anyone catches me slipping into 
trade patter, 1 wish they would just drop me a 
card to say: 

“ Talk sense, Little Dressmaker, or keep quiet.” 

I am very much hoping that some of the readers of 
Pearson's Weekly will send me o line, now and 
again, just to tell me what they think, It would 
make me feel quite at home. I feel now as! always 
feel when 1 go to fit a new lady whom I have never 
seen before—queer in the knees ond wishful that 
I was cleverer. I am hopeful that someone will 
write and say : 

“Make yourself quite at home!’’ and then J 
shall feel better. 

Next week I am going to do an article about the 
different kinds of stitches used in dressmaking. 
There will be little pictures showing all these stitches, 
so that no one will mistake my meaning. So, 
afterwards, when I say: 

“Make a French seam,” or “ Make a felled 
seam,” you will be able to luok back at the pictures 
and know in a moment what I mean. 

Your respectful friend, 

Tur Litre DRESSMAKER, 
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Paraffin Mixed with Powdered Bathbrick 
ill remove stains from brass. 

When Flat Irons Become Rusty 

Black them with stove polish and rub wit! 4 
dry brush. . 
To Keep Lemons Fresh 

Place them in a jar of cold water and chins‘ 
this every day. ° 
when Poaching Bges | 

Add a few drops of vinegar to tho water a} 
they will ‘set’ more quickly, , 


Ceillngs 

Which have become smoked by oil-lysasy 
should be washed with soda-wator. : 
Decanters 

Can be cleaned by filling them with <!.)): of 


brown paper and adding cold water. 
A Steel Knife 

Should never be used to stir anything css oos2 
in hot grease. as this blunts the edge. ° 
When a Corkscrew is Not Available 

An orainary screw with a string attach: i wil 
remove a cork from a bottle quite cazily, 


A Clothes’ Airer. 

Tunis picture illustrates a novel clothes’ aiver tut 
will do away with all the inconvenience the i:ou- 
wife has to contend 
with when 


ain 


clothes in the home, 

The = airer con, 
tains eight ames 
that can be rued 
and lowered to tin 
height requicd. 


When not in us: it 
can be folded up 
and stored awiy, 
occupying but « 
very small space. 
This little invention should prove a great help in 
the home, and will be found to be more practual 
than the old-fashioned method of using ciais. 


Hot-water Cans and Jugs 

Should be turned upside down as soon a3 
emptied. This will prevent them from rusting 
and wearing out. 


To Prevent Flies 

From settling on picture frames, soak 9 |1iv9 
bundle of teeks in a pail of watcr tor ° wer aud 
then wash the frames with it, 
Stale Loaves 

Can be made guite fresh. Wrap them in 4 
hot cloth for one minute. then remove the chith, 
and places the loaves in a hot oven for half an bovut. 
When Baking Cakes 

Line the sides as well as the bottom of tie tin 


with thick white ‘paper. The cake will thew ‘ase 
thoroughly in the middle, and can be removed ca ly 
from the tin, 
Green Peas 

Should not be shelled for more than fia! an 
hour before. being placed w the saucepan '4 


cooking, otherwise their colour will be spoilt ro 
cooked. 
To Remove Stains from White Planne: 

Mix together equal quantities o! yall of 022 
and glycerine, apply to_the stains, and allow te 
soak tor half an hour, Then wasb ip the ordi} 
way. . 

To Remove Grease Stains from Wall-parer: 

Make e paste of pipeclay or fuller’s ett” | 
water, dab on the spot, and allow tc dry. teen 
brush off. If one application does not rem te 
grease give a second, 

New Baking Tins 

Should be placed in the over 
become properly seasoned before beiné ' 
ordinary baking urposes. The oven sheala ts 
moderate heat. By treating them 1 this wilt 
tins will last twice as long. 


3 Uses For Alum. 
Applied to Cuts, ; ; 
It will check the bleeding and he'y 
wound, 
For Toothache a eens | 
A small quantity should be hoilod eee 
used to rinse the mouth. It shoud : 
swallowed. 
After the Extraction of ® Tooth ee 
Dissolve a little alum in cold water 
the mouth. 


for an fer tf 
toe 
Lu 


SCUSSETS: 


Waser ENDING. 
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“There’s delight in every bite.” 


CLARNICO 


LILY 
CARAMELS 


Delicious, creamy sweets, made with fresh milk, 
pure sugar, and crisp new-season’s almonds. 


These Pictures tell their own story. A cnhna@ can understand them. 


ALCOHOLISM CURED IN 72 HOURS! 


I absolu that @rinker will 1 the for alcoholic drinks if be, 

« :kevntagy inten my eertie: sale Kms Erestatent fo ony thee Saree er fined somes 
eas, the craving, and ; 

cra\ t 


@ Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd.. Lendon. 


MOSELEY'S 


joney. 

erfectly improves the health. B:; “A” method you 
tan cure yoursell orany Derson with the poultive knowledge that euccess of 3, 
r 


begins to ! 
DRUNZARD 18 COMMS WITHOUT Bis KNOWLEDGE woiuly ard speed There! 
Soon Begins to Hate the Taste of Liquor, 


despises the stuf, and nothing induce him to drink it. Any lend can 


THE NEW 
“ SUNSHINE HATS.” 


wife, mother, or fri In Grand Quality Beechwood Chi In Latest 
we these ns secretly in: coffee, tea, milk, whisky, beer, or other drinks. 7h taetel Colours, Quaker, Saxe, Putty, Black, to, 
Fraly) on in their action, Do not poten thom with numerous worthless things that are’ belng  Waxe, Putty, Black, Greene, @ WIRED COVER 
eav ised. 


ocr Paice B/B (Pestity “va) 


My Book, Confessions of an Alcohel Slave, tells how I was a heavy drinker for many years was morvel. 
explaing SPECIAL OFFER, 


and 
lcusly cured; is. ean come to every other drinker, My method is the most success!u) 


8! ARDWICK 


3 wavs Fok 3.62 


willing to havo theip names addresses published, so you can call or write to pete icesieee 
hem. I will send in plain wrepper, po-t absol: = —— 
CoA yy eg py THE NEW 
been vor orreaponder : Made on CENUINE FLEXIFORT FABRIC 
ze Mat mye SNS ge cal Wits Gardag’@ on mcs Cas Cas aad ow teats need CRYSTALINE vith TANDEM THICKNESS TREAD. 
EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk Street (351 V), London, W.C. NET SCARVES §§| The ttaest vatue in Cycle Tyres ever offered. 
——<<— ee 


NOTICE.— Weeds’ method for curing drink habit (alcoholism) ie endorsed by shyetions hd Europe and Ameiica as 
pe 


being the quickest, beet, perfectiy safe’ ‘Remedy. Mr. Woods’ Free Book changes te joy CaTaLOGUS FREB FROM 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS Ltd., 
» in Baxe, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 
Coloars, MAKE YOUR OWN CIGARETTES 


price 8/3 (PU) PERFECTRY SRPEE cy. 
| 3 Scarves ron 3 G2 PATENT Todacco writes: = ort Je 
HY CIENIC OUR BIC CATALOGUE, 1,000 BARCAI 


F LO 0 R POLIS H CIGARETTE — tor send'y.0, ofr 


2ST FREE. sample Maker ¥ Tul 
Papers, post paid, with 6 
THE LEEDS BARGAIN C0. (rz'), fg] WAKER. fico Shape ste, eh 
‘ube Rice Pa: 


36 Richmond Road, LEEDS. Special Ty pere distribute to your friends.” 
Papers, 


re 
ket Gold Tipped MANS PA . 
Perse alte same: Lepravotoues bandon, HA 


MISSING LETTER COMPETITION. 


500 4/6 SILVER-PLATED JAR-HOLDERS FREE TO PRIZE-WINNEBS. 
A Consolation Prize for Every Competitor. 


This Competition consists of filling in the missing letters in the sentences below, so as to complete them, 
when they will be found to express either the purpose or usefulness of one of the OATINE preparations. 

ion, aa must copy out the lines on a shect of paper and send in with name and address, and 3d. 
entrance fee. 

Every Competitor receives a Consolation Prize in the form of the Oatine Toilet Outfit, illustrated below. 
This contains samples of OATINE CREAM, TALCUM POWDER, BALM, FACE POWDER, 
SHAMPOO POWDER, SOAP, TOOTH POWDER, and SHAVING POWDER, together with a 50-page 
Bvuok on the care of the complexion. 

The successful competitors, besides receiving the delightful consolation prize which is sent to every 
Competitor, will also receive one of the Oatine Jar-Holders as illustrated, providing they purchase Outine 
Preparations to the value of 2/6, as explained in our offer. The cash price of this Jar-Holder is 4/6. 

These handsome Oatine Jar-Holders have been specially made from an exclusive design, and are of 
best white metal heavily silver-plated. They will be found to fit the 1/3 white Oatine jar exactly, and by- 
reason of the screw top are airtight, thus keeping the Oatine Cream free from all dirt and grime. 

They are exceedingly durable, and will be found an object of adornment and unequalled usefulness for the dressing-table. 
Only the nominal entrance fee of 3d. is required, which is ered sufficient to pay for the cost of postage and packing of the Consolation 
Prize, which is sent to every Competitor, irrespective of whether they are successful or not. 


OATINE FACE CREAM .. Cl-an-es th- s-in th-r-ug-ly. 
OATINE TOOTH POWDER . Is an-ise-ti- and p-ev-nt- d-c-y. . 
i} OATINE TALCUM POWDER In-al-ab-e f-r t-nd-r sk-n. 
4; OATINE FACE POWDER. . R-m-v-s pe-sp-rat-on. 
7; OATINE SHAVING POWDER M-k-s s-av-ng a p-ea-ur- 
OATINE TOILET SOAP... D-es n-t dr- t-e s-in. 


The Managing Director of the Oatine Co.’s decision must in every czse be considered final. 


THE OATINE CO., 189A; Oatine Buildings, Borough, London, S.E. 
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“ MIDDLES " RECORD. 

WEtt, here is my Whitsun Double Number. 
I’ve packed it with the best in the way of serial 
story, short complete story, and article that can 
bo obtained, and I've only to add, in the words of 
the old schoolmaster to his boys before the Sunday 
dinner: “ Boys, fall to!” 

There is one thing I should like to draw your 
special attention to, and that is the “‘ Middles ve 
Competition. Gradually, this competition has 
been getting bigger and bigger, and this week has 
broken the record. On the first page you will see 
that a Scarborough reader has won a first prize of 
‘ £90, @ Birmingham reader has been awarded a 
prize of £45, and no fewer than 90 other readers 
have won cash prizes. Try your hand at it and 
sce if you can’t manage to win one of these big 
prizes. It’s really very easy, and besides that it’s 
capital fun. 

A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

Reapers, allow me to introduce you to “ The 
Little Dressmaker.” She makes her bow to you 
on 1190, and she is anxious to be the friend 
ae practical helper of every woman reader of 

Those of you who are handy at making Bp 
clothes at home will find her exceedingly useful, 
and those who can’t make clothes and would like 
to, can start right away now and let ‘‘ The Little 
Dressmaker ” teach them. 

This week “The Little Dressmaker” tells you 
about herself and what she proposes to write about 
in P.W. In next week’s issue she starts in earnest. 
This is a unique opportunity of getting hold of 
hints that will be a real relief to a slender purse. 
‘Tell all your lady friends about it. 
OUR PICTURE PUZZLE. 

ARE you good at picture puzzles ? There is a 
splendid one on page 1163, and a prize of £10 
awaits the reader who can correctly put together 
the eight black pieces given. The solution repre- 
sents s sight often seen in the London slums. 
Have a try. It’s one of the best puzzles we've 
ever seen. 

CARRY YOUR " PEARSON'S." 

I am always glad to receive letters from any 
readers who have had amusing experiences while 
anying Pearson's Weekly. MaypoLE writes: 
“T a bit of fun with my P.W. last Thursday. 
It happened this way. It was May Day Festival 
at a country village close to Wolverhampton, so 
I hied me thither on my bicycle to witness ye olde 
English Maypole Dance. Hoping to find the 
P.W. man, I tied my Pearson's Weekly with some 
string and clipped it on the handlebars, with the 
name well in view. Luckily I was in time to join 
in the carnival procession through the village, and 
then the fun began. I hadn’t proceeded far before 
I discovered I was being mistaken for the P.W. 
man himself! I overhcard various remarks as, 
‘Oh, there is the P.W. man!’ ‘Oh, I do wish I had 
brought my Pearson's with me, I might have known 
he would be here!*? However, the climax was 
reached when one young lady beseeched me to stay 
where I was while sho ran home to fetch her 
Pearson's |» —— 

Well, if you didn’t gct a gift for carrying your 
P.W. you get one for peut interesting letter. My 
representatives are still going about from place to 
pe all over the country, so if those readers who 

1ave not yet received a gift continue to carry their 
P. W.’s, then eagle cyes are sure to spot them and 
reward them sooncr or later. 
STYLO CAN'T FIND ITS OWNER. 

Wut “ J. M.,” late of Edge Lane Road, Oldham, 
who, when pe | his Pearson's, met the P.W. 
man, and is entitled to a stylo pen, please send us 
along his new address. The stylo went to Oldham, 
and has been returned to us by the Post Office 
marked “ Gone away.” 

A COMPBTITION BNTHUSIAST. 

THe average reader of Pearson's Weekly is an 

enthusiast on the subject of competitions, but 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose swSgestion for a title is usel. 


_PEARSON'S_WEEKLY._ 


’ | CurisToPHER 


He writes: 
writing to re but as P.W. is a journal of records, I 
wish to as : Y 

competitions in any single issue of P.W. 
hold the record, as I have entered every one this 
week, starting from the b 
through the branch lines to the terminus, calling at 


the “Test station and I nen 
route. My wife is also entering the ‘ladies 


section,’ so you see that com 
the way, she wants me to than 
blue bird brooch she won last week,” —— 


you deserve to, 
out ‘ Middles” coupons, 


liked the blue bird brooch, and I ne you are still 
carrying your Pearson’s in your hand ! 


you are not 
dodge I use. 


is an‘ enthusiast of enthusiasts! 
“T don’t often take the pleasure of 


if any reader has taken part in all the 
If not, I 


“Mid™ lands, right on 
* Parrot’s Den™ en 


letes the lot! By 
you for the pretty 


Good, Curistorser! If you don’t win a prize, 
at any rate! Still, prize or no 
rize, a P.W. penknife is on its way to you now ! 
ou will find it an excellent thing with which to cut 
I am glad your wife 


A TiP TO NEWSAGENTS. . 
A WEEK or so ago I aired the grievance of a 


newsagent, who wrote and complained of the way 
his customers camo into his shop and read the papers 


without paying for them. O. G. writes: “1 don't 
agree with the advice you gave to Newsy. If 
you put the papers out of your customers’ reach 
ikely to sell so many. This is the 
I let my friend read whatever pepe 
he wants, and when he is leaving I call him, back, 
and say, ‘By the way, did I give you the right 
change ?* Of course, the invariable reply is, ‘I 
have not bought anything,’ to which I say, ‘I 
am sorry, but I thought you had a Dairy ExpREss, 
or whatever the Os might be that was read. 
This hint rarely fails to work the oracle.” —— 

That is quite a good tip, O. G., and I hope other 
newsagents who are troubled by customers who 
read and don’t pay, will try and see how it works. 
It is unfair the custom of picking up 8 paper, 
scanning the news, and then walking away. If 
people would only realise that this is practical 
ta so much bread out of the newsagents 
mouth, they would buy as well as read. 
WIRELESS OPERATORS. 

Tue dreadful disaster to the Titanic has made & 
number of people eager to become wireless operators. 
Curious writes: “Could you inform me how 
Marconi wireless operator's situations are acquired ? 
Are there any training schools for this class of 
work? And what age must an applicant be ? ’—— 

I'll do my best for you, Curious. Intending 
wireless operators should be not less than twenty- 
one or over pa foo years of age. They must 
be able to send receive at the rate of not fewer 
than twenty-five words a minute in the ordinary 
Morse After completing the course of 
instruction and passing Marconi’s and Government 
examinations, the operator is sent to sea, generally 
as second operator. 

The scale of pay is higher than that paid to 
telegraphists in the Government and cable services. 
The Marooni Company are always willing to give the 
fullest information to anyone who desires to join 
their staff, 


CUTE SWINDLES. 

Herz is a letter all the way from Cape Town from 
Durep, who writes: “I read a few months ago a 
series of articles entitled ‘The Cutest Swindles 
Ever Worked.’ I admit they were indeed clever, 
but the one which happened a little while ago in 
Gape Town takes a lot of beating. We wil call 
the swindler A. and his servant B. A, rings up on 
the ‘phone to @ big music shop, and says he is 
So-and-So, mentioning a well-known citizen’s 
name. ‘I am giving party this evening to some 
musical friends,’ he says, ‘and I want to give a 
banjo to one of them. I should be greatly o liged 

e 
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if you will send me the best pena you have.’ 
music-shop people unsuspectingly send it to the 
well-known citizen’s house. His wife knows nothing 
about the banjo, but, thinking her husband may 
have ordered it, she takes it in. About a quarter 
of an hour later A. rings up the citizen’s house, and 
telling them that he is the poy | people, 
says he is very sorry, but a mistake has been 
made, and that they have sent the banjo to the 
wrong address, but he will send a man to call 
for it. A. accordingly sends B. to the house, the 
instrument is handed over, and that, of course, is 
the last seen of the banjo by the music shop !| ’—— 

That is quite a cute swindle, ED. Similar 
ones have been carried out here, but tradesmen are 
now getting very careful about orders sent over the 
’phone, and swindlers are finding it a hander task 
than ever to carry out their little tricks, 
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ten on post. 
cards, | addresse London, waiter. Pearson's W eekly, 
a, e any number of these fcot!:-, 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written «, 
8 aeaok postca: 


coment ae must bear the usual signature of {!.. 


Names end addresses mey not i. 


sent ji ad 
the top left) in 
mamo ind 


8. In the event of ties for a mo: i i 1 
be divided, and, where the srarda are De Se ee 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. | °° 


SS 
O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any persun 


travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only, 


yoo mauwa { INSURANCE. 


£2 

£100 RAILWAY 

£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE i 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for number of claims of 


£2,000 each—not for one a 000 s ranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACOIDENT D SE COK 
by THE 0 Ni 4S GUABANTEE COL. 
E.C., to whom notices of 


dress. 

Ia efesenlatve cf maa Sospon id 

person killed |: 
£2,OOO arecoident in Great Britain or Ireland to thy 
train in which the deceased was 
tra’ as a passenger (inclu: post-office servantsin 
railway gf Vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or Bet possession, the Insurance Coupon on thia 
poses or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
paper pp! be left at his, or her, place of abode, so loog as 


of such bradley in: wat hea deat pie 
ou ea sult 

within three calendar months therealvcr, 
be given within three dujs 


In the event of a person, not being a railway 
, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 
thecurrent number of Pearso.'s 


given to Tue 
Limiter, 


actually riding a yee ided that d t the ti f 
such ascldent’ bed in 2 onion, the Tamarac 


Pours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident '» 


T 
abode, so as the coupon is signed. 

One Randred Pounds will be paid to the legal represents 
tive of anyoue ie i as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon hi ‘ 
falling acroplane, PRovIDED that death occurs withiu tweuty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurai. 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) ea! 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged iu acronauts: 5. 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporatia 
within three days of its oceurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 
holds for the current week of issue on’, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject tu (he 

Fei ane e eee ee ete Now fen 

mpany, ot,” 3 ks Nos, 2and 3, ; 
Tha Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the p>" 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print ol *' $ 

Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the 8: 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Cou) 0 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have dul 

sort; " BBKLY in advance to theif 
Rewsege: for Fuannon swe need not, during the perl ¢ 
irrenretterecce nagtataree 

Feces; her of the papt* 
or rietia Btrect, trest, ot WO. dna lishertificate wil ve 
t in exe 
S1gmature..c.csssrcsssessrserrerencsereones ee 
22nd, 1912, 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, May 
uatil midaight, Thursday, May 30th, ee 
rinted by H ox, Bream’s Buildings, F.C. % 
Pre iebed Be tie Pearson, Lrp., at Peer a8 
Weekly Buildings, Henrictta Street, London, 
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It costs so little to be well dressed 
IF you go the right way about it. 


>! .cksons’ 


ATS (uit) 319 . 


—-30TS ,, 10/6 
~ 08 & RAINGOATS 
21]- & 30}- 


aly lead in fashion, but in wear 
uu away superior to others at 
hing like. the price. 
sly not have the “just better” 
ity next time: just better in 
just better in style. 
dies’ styles in Boots, Shoes, 
Raincoats at above prices. 
RANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS, 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Those vnable to visit any of Jacksous’ | 
numerous branches should inake use ofthe 
naib order department, Catalogue of | 
the Latest Fashions sent on vequest, Fit! 
und style guavantéed, 


‘acksons Ltd, Victoria Works, Stockport 


'and “bite” of the Wood-Milne. 
i eribes the tyre correctly from a time-saving standpoint. 


ry4 Gocod. 


MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 


are ideal for the club-rider—sound, strony, sale, 
comfortable—no tyre troubles to hold up the club. 


FOR SPEED: 


Fast riders uppreciute the splendid resihenes 
‘Speed with safety’ des- 


FOR BAD ROADS: The Steelrubber Tread of a Wood-Milne 
Tyre will go over some of the roughest stretches without a 
scratch. The chance of sideslip, even in the worst of weather, is 
brought down to the absolute minimum, 


FOR HARD RIDING: The “ Wood-Milne” will meet the hardest 
strain. The canvas layers are more in number than usual, an 
there is no unevenness of. tension. 

FOR ECONOMY: “ Wood- Milnes * Tower expenses 
wonderfully. The inner casing is stouter than any other ea 
on the market, and is protec ted much longer, ee 


TWO WEIGHTS 


The “Wood-Milne Special’ (thie eply ennvas) isthe eqnal in baild 
and weight of any other extra heavy tyre. ‘The Woods Milne 
“Extra Strovg”? (four-ply canvas) is made like a ear tyre. 


GRIP PATTERNS 


The Wood-Milne © GRIPRIB” desion is also. 
Intely the finest. non-skids obtainable. | ATS 
* Gripstud,” aud Rubber Studded. 


‘*Wood-Milne??) Steelrnbher Belts 


_ are the 
only belts that will not slip in wet we sther. 
WwoOOoD-MILNE tte, PRESTON. 
Wire, Comport, Preston,” "Phone, Preston i5. 


LONDON, 6 MANCHESTER AVENUF. F.C.; BRISTOL, 
BELFASS, GLASGOW, PARIS, VIENNA. 
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“ The Highest Cocoa Value Obtainable.” 


Fry J 


PURE Breakfast 


Gocou. 


4:d. per --Ib. Tin. 


This perfectly pure cocoa is not only a delicious beverage, 

but a nourishing and strengthening food. It is unsurpassed 

for flavour, and most cconomical in use, the price of a tin 

being very moderate. A small teaspoonful makes a large 
cup of delicious and refreshing cocoa. 


Niakers to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN. 
and H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


d t SPILLS t: OINTMEN, 


When we travel we all try to, leave troubles behind, 
but aches and pains are ‘apt to make themselves felt 
wherever we go, spoiling: all enjoyment. Those ‘Home 
Companions—Holloway’s Pills and Ointment—should 
also be Travelling Companions—Remember! Holloway’s 
Pills—the Pills which give strength—make you “ Fit” and 
Well. Holloway’s Ointment—the Ointment that soothes 
and _ heals. | : , 


HOLLOWAY ’S PILLS cure Constipation, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Dizziness and Sick-Headache, so frequently 
induced by change of air and other attendant conditions— 
Holloway’s Pills will be found a sure and safe remedy. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT cures Cuts, Bruises, 
Abrasions, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, Sprains and Strains, 
and quickly relieves Colds, Coughs and affections of 
the Chest and Lungs. 


Of all a. iz 1/1), 2'9, 
Chemists * 

and 

Drug 

Stores. 


